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CHAPTER I. 



ESTHER THE QUEEN. 




fURST COMMON was glowing in the golden 
afternoon. It was thickly set with furze, which 
was in full bloom. At a little distance, it seemed 
a field of black embossed with gold. Through 
the midst of it ran a broad green path, at one end of which, 
built upon a yellow sand-hill, stood a lonely house called 
*' The Cedars," while at the other was the village of Hurst. 
It was only two hours after noon, and the light that lay 
on the landscape had only gained in vividness from the 
touch of shade laid on here and there. But the low furze 
bushes cast no shade on that belt of shining green, soft as 
velvet, and elastic beneath the pressure of the feet. There 
was a pool at the village end, flashing like a mirror, and a 
flock of geese had risen from its margin, and, led by a mother 
goose of most goose-like solemnity, proceeded up the path, 
as if out for a constitutional. 

From the other end advanced a young girl — a figure on 
which the light rested lovingly, as it rests on a water-lily. 
There was something singularly pure and cool about Esther 
West : and yet she was no slender reed of a girl, but a tali 
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2 ESTHER WEST. 

and stately maiden, of ample proportions and perfect 
health. Perhaps it was to her proportion of face and 
figure, and also to a certain proportion of mind — whfch gave 
strength and calmness to all she did and said — ^that she 
owed her peculiar chann. I will try and describe her, for I 
do not hold with those who care not to paint the outward 
form. There was very little colour about her, yet she was 
not white. Though I never paint her mentally, but always 
sculpture her, if I may say so, she was not at all a marbly 
woman. Pure, tender greys predominated in her face ; she 
had masses of shady hair, that was neither fair nor dark ; 
long, lovely eyebrows of the same half-dusky hue, and grey 
eyes that seemed to swim in light, especially when they 
laughed. There was a great deal of shadow in the face ; it 
was almost pensive in repose, but it lighted up marvellously 
when the grey eyes sparkled and the perfect nostrils quivered, 
and the mouth, neither large nor small, but of a gracious 
sweetness, opened, and yet hardly showed the pearly teeth. 

Esther West came across the comm(m in a cool dress of 
some light, shining stuff of silver grey, lightly trimmed with 
green. The white feather of her hat rested on the dusky hair. 
The sunshine streamed about her. She seemed to ** walk in 
glory and in joy." Her eyes shone their brightest, as she 
looked up at the blue above and down at the wealth of 
golden blossoms at her feet ; her nostrils quivered as she in- 
haled the rich, sweet scent of the furze ; her lips parted, and 
her whole face beamed with its brightest illumination. It 
was as if her young soul smiled back the smile of the Creator. 

She came up with the flock of geese, who turned tail at 
her near approach, and waddled off in their ungainly fashion, 
and with much unreasonable cackling. At the pond they 
collected in a closer group, stretched their gossiping goose 
necks, and hissed insanely as she passed — a feat which she 
rewarded by a happy little laugh. 
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ESTHER THE QUEEN. 3 

At this point she passed into the village, which nowhere 
formed what could even by courtesy be called a street. It 
made rather a sort of right angle, one side fronting the com- 
mon, the other the high road. There was an inn. To the 
mere on-looker it was a mystery how it existed, the place 
was so quiet and retired. But the sign of " The Maypole " 
continued to swing in the wind on the grassy edge of 
the highway; and its owner did not complain of want of 
custom. Hurst was, indeed, more populous than it ap- 
peared. There were many little houses hidden away up 
green lanes and in among orchards and gardens ; for Hurst 
supplied the London market with fruit and vegetables, and 
throve in its vocation. 

It boasted also of a shop — ^" the shop,** which, was like- 
wise the post-office of the district, both concerns being under 
the management of Mrs. Moss, though '< old Moss,** as her 
husband was called, still overlooked the transactions by 
means of a little square pane of glass let into the wall, through 
which he surveyed the world from his chimney-comer in the 
back parlour, to which he was confined by '< rheumatiz ** and 
increasing years. 

Out of the sunshine into that dark, low-browed little shop 
went queenly Esther West, radiant and happy, generous, and 
gracious, and good. After a cheerful salutation to Mrs. 
Moss, she produced a letter. It was for the Australian mail, 
and there was no need to ask about it, for each Australian 
mail bore a similar missive from the post-office at Hurst to 
swell the great stream of colonial correspondence. 

" There's one a waitin' for you — ^that is, for your mamma, 
Miss Esther. Pve hardly had time to look at k yet,** said 
Mrs. Moss, wiping her hands on her apron, and proceeding 
to look over a little bundle of letters. "Joe is just gettin* 
ready to take the letters round,*' she added (Joe was her 
son, and did the tailoring of the village up in his attic, be- 

B2 
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4 ESTHER WEST, 

sides his letter-carrying), " but maybe ye may like to cany 
it yourself. It*8 got the Australian post-mark on*t.*' And 
she very naively had her look at it before she handed it over 
to its rightful OMmer. 

Esther took it, hesitating just a little, and turning her 
face, as she inspected the writing, towards 'a little woman 
who stood in a comer, and who had stood back there since 
Esther entered the shop, with her sharp eyes fixed on the 
girPs face, and watching her every movement. 

**Yes; I will take it," she said, after the momentary 
hesitation; and, with a kindly inquiry for Mr. Moss, she 
left the little shop, without having once looked in the direc- 
tion of the small woman in the comer, partly out of pre- 
occupation, partly from good breeding. 

There is no knowing what will please or what will offend 
some people. The little woman in the comer, who appeared 
to be dressed in every colour — not in the rainbow — ^was evi- 
dently offended that no notice had been taken of her ; for 
as soon as Esther was out of hearing, she gave utterance 
to her verdict, with a sniflf of her sharp nose and a screw of 
her shrewish little mouth. 

" That's a haughty madam." 

** No, she aint! " shouted the old man from his chimney- 
comer, causing the little woman to start in an irritable 
manner. The parlour door was left slightly open, and Mr. 
Moss not only saw but heard all that went on ; for, unlike 
most old people, his hearing was pretematurally acute. 

But Mrs. Wiggett, who was a new-comer, and not aware 
of this peculiarity, took no notice of the interruption. 

" Who is she ? " sharply interrogated the little woman. 

'^ She's an only daughter," replied meek Mrs. Moss. 

« She's a beauty !" shouted the old man. " Esther West 
—Queen Esther I call her." 

" Esther West," repeated Mrs. Wiggett ; and taking up 
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ESTHER THE QUEEN. 5 

the letter, she read, " * Henry West, Esq.* — that's Hany, 
isn't it ? Is he any relation ?" 

** They do say," answered Mrs. Moss, " that he's a cousin 
of Miss Esther, and that he's a comin' home to wed her." 

"There might be two Wests, but there can't be two 
Esthers, and two Harrys, and two Australias," said Mrs. 
Wiggett, showing herself a great inductive philosopher, and 
adding, triumphantly, " I know all about them." 

** Do ye now !" exclaimed Mrs. Moss, with genuine ad- 
miration and curiosity ; for not much was known about the 
Wests in the village, nor did there appear much to be known 
about a widow lady of good means and good manners^ who 
had led a quiet life there for so many years. 

Mrs. Moss waited open-mouthed for further information; 
but it is doubtful if it would have been vouchsafed but for the 
interference of Mr. Moss, who once more lifted up his voice 
with, "I'm thinking, missus, ye've little to say about 
them ; and nothing agin them." 

Mr. Moss was one of those men who can never help 
making a fight for the veriest morsel of opinion, and who 
was always taking sides for or against every one who passed 
in review before the little square pane through which he 
contemplated the world. Little as he had seen of Mrs. Wig- 
gett, he had made up his mind against her. " I'm agin that 
goody," he had said to his wife : " she's a little wiper, she 
is." 

His tone of contradictoriness exasperated Mrs. Wiggett, 
and she burst out with, " That's all you know ; but I come 
fro' the same place, and know all about them ; and I can 
tell you " — and her voice rose as her irritation carried her 
away — "that Miss Esther, as you call her, hasn't any right 
to the name o' West, no more nor I have." 

A " Ha ! — ^ha !" from the back parlour still further excited 
Mrs. Wiggett; while Mrs. Moss exclaimed, credulously. 
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6 ESTHER WEST. 

** You don't mean for to say that Mrs. West isn't an honest 
woman ?" 

*' I do mean to say that she could be gaoled or trans- 
ported any day for stealing of an honest man's child. Esther 
West is no more Esther West than I am ; she's Esther 
Potter — Martin Potter's first — first of ten, and two of them 
twins ; I knew her mother, Mary Potter, as well as I know I.'* 

"Take care what you say, missis,** was growled from the 
back parlour ; and Mrs. Wiggett's excitement cooled down 
in a moment. 

"You needn*t repeat it,** she said to Mrs. Moss, in a 
calmer tone, as she took up several small packets and de- 
parted, bestowing a deprecatory nod on Mr. Moss through 
the pane. 

Mr. Moss had suffered a defeat, and was silent, ruminat- 
ing on the strange communication, which somehow carried 
the stamp of truth. Mrs. Moss had lost all presence of 
mind to ask the ins and outs of the story, and was speculat- 
ing wildly. As for Mrs. Wiggett, she went up the village 
shaking in her shoes, and wishing she had bitten her tongue 
off, rather than have given the reins to that unruly member 
as she had done. She had reasons of her own, sufficiently 
strong ones too, for wishing to remain incognito. 

In the meantime, unconscious Esther, after hesitating 
another moment outside the shop door — ^as if drawn two 
ways at once — ^went on in the direction opposite from home, 
and towards a house on the other side of the village called 
Redhurst, where she was expected to join in a croquet party 
that sunny afternoon. 

While she was still at some distance from the house, 
through the wicket-gate which opened into its shrubbery 
came Constance Vaughan to meet her friend. She had on 
a hat, but neither cloak nor shawl, and her light dress flut- 
tftreH AS she advanced, with her own eager motion, rather 
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than with the breeze. The girls met, and kissed each 
other, and then paused in the midst of the path. 

'^ I hardly know whether to go back to mamma, or on to 
your house," said Esther. " Here is a letter I have just 
got for her, and I don't like to keep her waiting for it. I 
knew you were all waiting for me, and I came on with the 
intention of asking you to begin without me, and going 
back to her. Will you carry a message for me ? Tell them 
I shall not be long in going and returning, and explain my 
absence. You might take my mallet for a while.** 

They were eager players, and the delay of the game was 
quite a serious affair. 

" Couldn't we send a servant over with the letter ? ** said 
Constance. 

" It's from cousin Harry," said Esther; which seemed 
quite sufficient to make it understood that it was too sacred 
to admit of its being entrusted to a servant's hands. 

** Let's both go together," said eager Constance. ** It 
is not far to 'The Cedars,' and they are sure to begin 
without us." 

The girls stood where through the trees, and over the 
sloping shrubbery, they could be seen by the group assem- 
bled on the elevated lawn of Redhurst, and Constance in- 
sisted on making some telegraphic signals, by holding up 
the letter, and pointing in the direction of " The Cedars." 
The trees which gave their name to the house, could be 
seen from where they stood, stretching their dark, level 
boughs on the golden sky, the very symbols of rooted calm. 
The signals were quite intelligible and satisfactory to her- 
self, and utterly incomprehensible to those to whom they 
were addressed ; but a white handkerchief waved in reply 
was taken for a signal of comprehension ; upon which they 
turned back deliberately, Constance linking her arm in 
Esther' Sy and fluttering gaily by her side. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A life's history. 

■ HILE they are thus on their way, it may be as 
well to anticipate any further revelation through 
the medium of village gossip, and tell the story 
of Mrs. West's life in a clearer way — a story 
which, but for one great false step, might have been recorded 
in fewer words than most. 

She was an orphan, remembering, neither father nor 
mother, and married in early life to a manufacturer in the 
north of England. A woman who must have been made 
timid by the repression of natural affection in childhood 
and youth, for it was not in her husband's home that she 
learnt to distrust her power to win and retain the love of 
others. Her husband idolised her, childless wife as she was. 
She had more than the ordinary share of intellect, but her 
affections were stronger still, quite preponderating over 
the powers of her mind. Her tenderness was of the kind 
which even borders on pain in its intensity. After many 
years of married life, there came to her the promise of a child, 
and, even by anticipation, the love of the mother sprang 
up in her heart, with all the power of loving which charac- 
terised her. 

Close to the gate of the grounds which separated her large 
and lonely house from the outer world, stood a pretty cottage, 
the home of a recently-married pair, which she had often 
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looked at wistfully as she saw the young mother fondle her 
first-born. When the little thing began to totter about in the 
porch, or on the small grass-plot in front of the house, 
the lady would stop to speak to the child and its mother 
over the low garden gate. But now she lingered longer, 
and almost trembled with joy to hold the yearling in her 
arms ; and, seeing her daily, the little mouth was held up 
freely for kisses, and a very lovely little mouth it was. 

The mother of this child had been the village schoolmis- 
tress, and, herself remarkably handsome, had married the 
handsomest man in the parish, though he was only a brick- 
layer. Neighbours said she might have looked higher, 
their shades of high and low being of the finest ; but Martin 
Potter was intelligent and ambitious, and they changed their 
opinion in time. He was a student in his way, and a saver, 
and when he married he became a small master, and, with 
his wife still mistress of the school, they seemed prospering 
exceedingly. Then came the baby, and the mother's health 
failed for a time, and the school had to be given up, and 
the schoolhouse with it. But Martin built a pretty cottage 
for his wife and child, and worked harder for them, and 
seemed to love them more than ever. 

A great disappointment awaited Mrs. West: her baby 
was only bom to die. The little pale blossom fell from the 
tree of life fruitless, unexpanded. Very slowly the childless 
mother came back to life and health. When she began 
once more to pass the gate of her domain, there was little 
Esther, «lovelier than ever, playing in the porch, and her 
(in Mrs. West's eyes) most happy mother with one infant 
in her lap and another in a wicker cradle at her feet : Mr. 
Potter had been presented with twin daughters. 

At first Mrs. West had to be driven past her humble 
neighbour's door, with bent head, and clasped hands, and 
heart aching heavily. She could not have trusted herself 
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10 ESTHER WEST. 

to speak; though she blamed herself for every throb of what 
seemed so like envy, and doubled her pain by being pained 
because of it. But at length she had the courage to stop 
her pony-carriage, and step into the cottage ; and, with tears 
falling into the bosom of the little white bundle in her 
lap, pour out her sorrow to a sympathising listener. Mary 
Potter was beginning to have her troubles too, and expressed 
a very sincere wish, concerning the twins, that one of them 
had been Mrs. West's instead of her own. " Not that I 
would like to part with one now," she corrected; '* but Martin 
thinks it hard to have two at a time. He thinks he'll never 
get on at this rate." Thus poor Mary bared her secret 
hurt. 

After that, Mrs. West would stop at the cottage door, and 
take little Esther up for a drive. And from that she got to 
having her at the house, where she was made much of, 
amused, and, what is even pleasanter to a very young child, 
instructed ; the instruction being confined, however, to the 
simple use of words. She was not two years old ; and the 
twins had left no room for her in the mother's arms — ^had 
"put her little nose out of joint," to use the common 
phrase ; therefore it was no wonder that she clung more 
and more to the gentle lady, who gave her a mother's care, 
and all the love that she was ready to have lavished on her 
own. More and more the unconscious little one was weaned 
from her mother and her home ; till one day, Martin Potter 
being employed on some repairs at ** The House," Mrs. 
West made him a proposal to keep the child altogether, and 
to bring it up in her own home. ** You are likely to have a 
large family " — Martin Potter thought it more than likely — 
" and you would never miss her; while she would be amply 
provided for. I have consulted my husband, and I want 
you to consult your wife before you answer me." 

" Oh, Martin ! it is hard to part with our own flesh and 
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blood to a stranger, even if she were an angel from heaven,** 
pleaded poor Mary, hugging her twins. 

Her husband briefly pointed out the advantages to the 
child herself, and to the whole family. Mr. and Mrs. West 
might die. They were neither young nor strong, and they 
would certainly leave a fortune to their adopted child. 

But the more advantageous it seemed, the more it seemed 
to the mother to separate her from her child. She was 
weak and irritable, and not inclined to be reasonable about 
it. " She*s our first,** she sobbed ; ** and you've never taken 
to the twins as you took to her.** She appealed to the 
father*s joy in his first-bom. The first and strongest link 
between them seemed about to be broken ; but when Mary 
Potter found that nothing prevailed against her husband's 
resolution, she calmed herself, and said, '* Take your own 
way, Martin ; but, mind, it*s against my will.** 

" Take your own way ! ** Sad and fatal words for either 
husband or wife to utter; the way that leads to many a 
dreary separation. Those whom God hath joined together 
have no longer right to a way of their own. Slowly but 
surely, Mary and Martin Potter diverged from that day. 
There had come 

•• The little rift within the lute, 
Which by-and-by shall make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all." 

Mary had a little soreness against Mrs. West, but 
that in time wore away, while the soreness against her 
husband increased. Mrs. West was very good to Mary, 
especially when another baby came; she was good in a 
way which would have won harder hearts than this young 
mother's. It was a deprecating way she had. Anybody 
might have patronised Mrs. West, but she could not 
have patronised the poorest or feeblest. It was delicate, 
too. She did not present her humble friend with stout 
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flannel petticoats or serviceable gowns; all her presents 
were such as one lady might give to another. She worked 
for the twinSy with her own delicate fingers, dresses of 
simple material, but dainty form and ornament, such as she 
would have had her own child wear, and such as she provided 
for little Esther; and she contrived, above all, that the 
mother should see her child every day, except when she 
was taken away for a few months at a time when they went 
to the sea for the benefit of Mr. West's health. 

They took little Esther away, and they brought her back 
again more beautiful and blooming than ever, while the 
twins were weak, and fretful, and ailing. 

Another daughter had been added to Martin Potter, who 
felt more aggrieved than ever at the Providence which 
assigned him the encumbrance of four of the weaker sex. 
Indeed, he could hardly be got to look upon the face of his 
fourth daughter. Esther seemed, therefore, wholly given 
up to her adopted parents ; indeed, such had been the com- 
pact between them and Martii\ Potter, with the proviso that 
he should see her from time to time, and that he might 
claim her again if he chose. 

Another winter drew near, and Mr. West was ordered to 
the south before it should set in. Mary Potter, expecting 
another baby, bade good-bye to little Esther without much 
concern, while Martin, keeping still better to his bargain, 
hardly noticed the child at all ; but then he had borrowed 
money from Mr. West lately, who had said to his wife on 
the occasion, ** My darling, I fear that man will be a trouble 
to us sonie day." 

They stayed throughout the winter and the long, cold 
spring at Ventnor; but before the latter season was over Mr. 
West was too ill to be moved. Periodically Mrs. West wrote 
to the Potters concerning their child, and received at equal 
intervals a letter from Mary. Number five had turned out 
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a boy ; " but," wrote poor Mary, " nothing will please him 
(her husband), for the business seems going wrong." And 
Mrs. West sent the boy a handsome sum of money as a 
gift from his sister Esther, in answer to the intimation. 

Just before the summer, Mr. West died, leaving all that 
he possessed to his wife, and after his wife to the son of an 
only brother in Australia. The will had been made, accord- 
ing to their mutual wish, years before the adoption of 
Esther, and had remained unaltered. " You will take care 
of the little one,'' the ^ying man had said, for he had come 
to be as fond of Esther as his wife was. I fear you will 
find it a hard task to keep her, and I don*t quite like Martin 
Potter, but it would be cruel to give her up now." 

Give her up ! Mrs. West would have given up most 
things in this life — after her husband's death, life itself — 
rather than have given up the clasp of those chubby arms, 
the kiss of those pretty lips, the love of that warm little 
heart. 

Then came the great temptation to which she yielded. 
The Potters left the place where they had lived so many 
years for a neighbouring town, where small building specu- 
lations were rife. Mrs. West sold her house and furniture 
through an agent, and thus broke the tie with it at the same 
time. Still she remained at Ventnor, but poor Mary grew 
remiss in writing, and after a longer interval than usual, the 
fatal step was taken — fatal, at least, to the peace of poor 
Mrs. West. She removed from the Isle of Wight, and 
came into the neighbourhood of London, without communi- 
cating to th^ Potters her change of address. Her late 
husband's nephew and heir had been sent to England for 
education, and she gave to herself the reason that she 
desired to make a home for him during his stay. By this, 
also, she accounted to herself for her frequent changes of 
residence. She was always finding out a better school for 
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Harry. After three years, the young Australian was re- 
called, having spent a year at three different schools. He 
was a bright, handsome, fair-haired, restless boy, and, to 
do Mrs. West justice, the frequent changes were as much 
his fault as hers. He needed a discipline far firmer than 
any she could enforce to repress his erratic tendencies ; but 
he learnt so rapidly and retentively, that what would have 
hindered the progress of most lads only seemed to favour 
his, and everybody seemed satisfied with the result. Little 
Esther was Harry's pla3rfellow, or rather plaything, during 
those years. He alternately loved her and broke her child- 
heart by his neglect ; but then he was her senior by six 
years, and it was not to be expected that a boy could make 
a companion of a mere baby of a girl. So the only memories 
cherished of Harry by Mrs. West and Esther were pleasant 
and happy ones. 

Finally, Mrs. West — all trace of the Potters lost — ^had 
settled at Hurst, and Esther had grown up, knowing no- 
thing of her origin, and loving her whom she called mother 
with an undivided love. Her memory carried her back to 
Harry, and to many a little incident of his stay with them, 
and especially to the day of his departure. It had been a 
tradition of her childish days that he was to come back and 
marry her when he grew a man ; and though it was a long 
time since any one had reminded her of it, she still re- 
membered the promise and the day when it was made : the 
great ship, and being lifted down into a little boat, and 
stretching out her arms towards Harry, standing waving 
his cap round his sunny head, and laughing at her tears 
and terrors. 

She might have remembered things still further back, 
even so far back as her parting with her mother, but the 
memory is capricious in respect of events which occur 
before one is five years old. It retains only the merest 
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fragments, and if these are broken off completely from the 
after series of events and actors, they are speedily effaced. 

The completeness of her success in the appropriation of 
Esther, had cut off Mrs. West from any retreat from her 
false position. If the child had remembered anything, 
something might have been explained, and a truer position 
assumed; but how tell the loving and trusting girl that 
she had no claim to her love and trust ! It was too late ! 
Often repeated words of saddest significance, << Too 
late ! " 

Mrs. West's hope lay in Harry. She, too, remembered 
his boyish promise, and counted eagerly on its fulfilment. 
When he came back — and he was coming soon — she would 
set all right. In giving up the love, for whose sake she 
had -sinned, she would unburden her soul of the secret 
under which it had so long lain trembling. Everything 
was left till Harry came; then Esther's future would be 
secure ; then she would seek out the Potters, and make 
amends for the past. And at length the time for all these 
things was at hand. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GAME BEGINS. 

>HERE they are at last,** said Kate Vaughan to 
her sister Millicent, as Esther and Constance 
again came in sight. 

They had not begun their game, as Constance 
anticipated, but had sat there waiting for the truants, and 
speculating on the cause of their absence. The many- 
coloured mallets and balls lay on the grass at their feet. Th^ 
gentlemen — namely, their father and their father's friend — 
had strolled to the top of the garden, and were engaged in 
discussing some topic of the day; and the young ladies were 
not a little impatient of the delay which had occurred. 

They sat in the sunshine, with a background of roses, 
which clustered all over the front of the house. There 
were roses single and in pairs — roses by threes and fours 
and half-dozens on a single spray, laying their heads to- 
gether like girlish gossips. And the sisters did not lose a 
whit by that background of bloom. They were themselves 
as blooming as the flowers ; indeed, they had been named 
in the neighbourhood the Redhurst Roses. The three 
sisters were perfect marvels of youthful beauty ; the beauty 
which consists in freshness, and bloom, and all the gloss 
and glow of health. Their light summer costume was as 
fresh and fair as themselves ; and as they sat there, ready 
for their favourite game, in their gay little hats and 
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coquettish boots, they looked like pretty birds who had 
plumed themselves from pure love of daintiness. 

Yet they were dainty with a difference. The sisters, 
in outward appearance so like — so like in their colouring 
and in the softness and fairness of youth — were in reality 
very unlike in character. The unlikeness was, as yet, only 
slightly indicated in the outward appearance ; still it was 
there already apparent, and in process of development. 
The hats, with their white feathers tipped with blue, were 
all alike ; but they were worn with a difference : Kate*s 
with a slightly imperious air; Milly's with a sweet humility ; 
and Connie*s with a careless, roguish grace. Kate would 
wear a brooch where her sisters wore only a ribbon. Kate 
would also choose her colours a shade brighter, and lay on 
more of them, than the others ; so that now, bright, hard 
blue predominated in her attire over Milly*s greys, just 
lighted up by the same hue. Milly's dress also flowed 
round her in softer folds ; and Connie's had the misfortune 
to soil and spoil the soonest. 

Kate's hair had a golden ripple in it. Her lips were the 
reddest, and her eyes the brightest of the trio. She was also 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, dimples forming in the comer 
of her mouth, and softening the outline of a firm proud chin. 
Milly was altogether paler and fairer, with more delicate 
features, and a more slender frame. Her greatest beauty 
lay in a pair of lovely blue eyes, which it was no exagge- 
ration to call heavenly. They suggested saintliness ; and 
there was, in truth, a deep strain of tender, religious feel- 
ing in the nature of Millicent Vaughan, which corresponded 
to the outward expression. 

As for Constance, she was less ethereal than Milly, and 
less luxuriant than Kate. She threatened to be rather large 
and bony, both in face and figure, and she had no scruple 
about tanning her bright skin in the sun. It was a graver 
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face than either of her sisters, though it seldom looked 
serious. There was humour lurking in the eye and in 
the comers of the somewhat large mouth, a something of 
sweetness which Kate's dimples and Milly*s serene smiles 
failed to yield. 

But the individual characteristics of the girls were as yet 
overlaid with the softness and the bloom of youth, and of 
youthful happiness. They were, indeed, very happy. It 
seemed as if they had grown in that garden, enclosed and 
defended from every blast of ill. Nothing had ever come 
to stunt or to blight these richest growths of nature. Yet 
they had been out in the world. They had lost their 
mother early, and had all been sent to school, while their 
father lived a bachelor life in London. But as soon as it 
was possible he had had his girls home, and installed the 
eldest as housekeeper at Redhurst. At home they had 
greater freedom than most girls of their age, and a wider 
culture.. Their father, a literary man of high standing and 
of small independent fortune, made friends and companions 
of his daughters. They read with and for him. Each had 
her own opinions about books and things. Each had also 
her own ideal of life. 

The young housekeeper's ideal was a fine house and 
good society, with all their adjuncts of luxurious living — a 
brilliant and bountiful life, which would help to develop her 
into a brilliant and bountiful woman, if only it could be 
attained without any hardening process — for Kate was 
capable of hardening. It was a mystery where she got 
some of her worldly notions, for the home atmosphere was 
thoroughly unworldly; Milly's ideal, for instance, being the 
life of a hardworking curate's sympathising helpmate. 

Between two elms, which stood at the foot of the garden, 
and made the landscape look like a picture in a frame, the 
girls, as they sat in front of the house, could see a wide 
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stretch of thoroughly English country beyond the bright, 
breezy common, bounded by its sandy wooded hills. Esther 
and Constance came on in quite a leisurely fashion. '< I 
can't think what those girls get to talk about. Only see 
how they creep along, arm in arm. I do wish they would 
make haste." 

There was an almost vexed impatience in Kate's tone as 
she said this. Then she sighed, and through the singing 
of the birds she was answered by a great sigh that swept 
through the hearts of the elm-trees. The girl was sighing 
to begin her game, and there was something in her im- 
patience which signified that of the young heart weary of 
uneventful living, and longing to go forth and meet with 
mortal fate. Kate sighed, and rose and went toward her 
father and his friend to call them to their posts on the 
lawn. 

Mr. Vaughan was a literary man ; not of the fast and 
loose kind generally to be found figuring in modem novels. 
He was a man of good education, of high honour, and of 
pure life ; all, in fact, that a man should be who presumes 
to teach the truth — be it the truth of science or of life — ^to 
his fellow-men. He was open-minded and open-hearted ; 
and who shall say how many a man in his profession fails 
for want of the latter, who has no lack of the former; whose 
clearest insight is at fault for want of a little of that charity 
which never (aileth ? His fine and subtle mind, unlike 
most of the finest minds of his contemporaries, was un- 
sceptical in its tendency. His difficulty would have been 
not to believe, could it have been possible for him to be 
convinced of the intellectual necessity for non-belief. His 
difiBculty, believing as he did, being as he was a Christian 
man, in all manliness, was not that he could not believe 
more, but that he could not believe less. His friend, Her- 
bert Walton there, called him an optimist ; and would fain 
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have convinced him that things were not even so good as 
they seemed, and very far indeed from being better, as he 
believed. 

" Yours is a delightful philosophy, Vaughan," his friend 
would say; "but with rampant folly everywhere triumphant 
— to say nothing of wickedness — I can't see how a man 
like you can hold on to it. Your cheerfulness is simply un- 
reasonable. It sometimes strikes me as positively insane." 

'' It is quite true that I do not see wisdom and goodness 
everywhere triumphant," Mr. Vaughan would reply ; ** but 
I see in everything the intention that they should. You 
will own the inherent weakness of folly, the inherent misery 
of sin. All I have to do is to see that I range myself on 
the side of that intention, and strive to carry it out to the 
best of my ability." 

At which Herbert Walton would shake his head, proclaim 
the forts of folly invincible ; but own that, if they were ever 
taken, those who came after would find his friend's body 
by the wall. 

Mr. Walton was a journalist, and spent most days of his 
life in a dingy London oifice, working conscientiously in 
his vocation. He went into society as part of his work ; 
his recreation was generally solitude. Unlike Mr. Vaughan, 
he was apt to take the gloomiest possible view of things. 
Whenever it became evident, from the tone of his writing, 
that he had become more than usually savage in his mood, 
Mr. Vaughan arrived at his office on Saturday afternoon, 
and carried him off for the next two days to Redhurst ; and 
the public benefited greatly, as well as Mr. Walton, the 
result being a series of more cheerful and more digestible 
articles for a week to come. 

This friend of their father's was a great favourite with 
the girls. They read up all that he wrote, and were ready 
to come down upon him whenever he broached any par- 
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ticularly dismal theory. He brought them news of the 
great world, even to the last new style of hairdressing at 
his last fashionable party. "The Watch-dog" was the 
name he went by among themselves ; and personally he 
had a great resemblance to one of those trustworthy 
animals, being dark, and thick-locked, and strong-browed, 
with a pair of mournful, kindly eyes, that had often a wistful 
look in them, in spite of their angry fires. 

The girls had taught Mr. Walton the game of croquet, 
and very proud they were of his proficiency, and of the 
general docility which he displayed. He was always ready, 
for instance^ to take for partner the young lady assigned to 
him, and to do her bidding by coming up to her assistance 
when sent by adverse fate to the furthest confines, of the 
ground. But to-day, when he had followed Kate to where 
Milly was seated, he proposed himself on her side. 

" But we are the worst players of the lot," said Milly ; 
•* both on one side, we shall be sure to lose the game."" 

" I don't like to be too sanguine," he answered ; " but I 
mean to win if possible." 

There was a wistful look in the dark eyes as he said this, 
which Milly did not notice. 

Only Kate laughed, and said, '* You are growing quite 
independent, Mr. Walton." 

** I hope Constance will give up Esther to us, then,** said 
Milly. " We can't have you, papa. You, and Kate, and 
Constance are more than a match for us, for Connie plays 
well when she pleases." 

Thus it was arranged just as Esther and Constance came 
up together. 

** What have you two been about ? " said Kate. 

" Didn't you understand my signals ? " Constance re- 
plied. 

" Not in the least," said Kate ; " we only saw that you 
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turned back with Esther, and that you had something in 

your hand." 

** It was a letter for mamma,** explained Esther. ** I got 
post-office, and was coming on to ask leave of 
) take it to her when I met Constance. We hoped 
begin without us.*' 

^he game began in earnest, for the afternoon was 
^mewhat advanced. The shadows of the elms 
thening eastward on the grass^ For the next 
vo there was much running, and laughing, and 
, and very little conversation. Only it had gra- 
sed from one to another of the little circle, till all 
e of the fact, that Esther's Australian cousin was 
me by the next mail. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OUT OF THE GAME. 

JT was a well-contested game. There were many 
skilful moves on both sides ; many a ball neared 
its goal only to be sent to the furthest comer of 
the field by an expert enemy ; or, even at the 
winning post, found it necessary to go back in order to bring 
up lagging friends. 

"It is easy for one to go on alone," said Mr. Walton, 
who had been unexpectedly successful; "bringing up 
others is the hindrance." 

And back he went to bring up Esther and Milly, who had 
fallen into the hands of their enemies. 

" It*s very ungrateful of you to complain,** said Kate. 
" Think of the number of times I have had to bring you up.** 

" Ah, that's only human nature ! *' said the cynic, who 
seemed, however, to be enjojring his work. 

" Besides, it would be no use winning alone," said Milly; 
" that is, you could not win alone, but only put yourself out 
of the game.** 

" What I would be tempted to do in most cases," he replied. 

"Ah, Walton, that*s it,'* said Mr. Vaughan ; "those who 
would win the race of culture alone, leaving half the world 
behind them, will find that they have not won after all — 
have only put themselves out of the game ; or else they 
will have to go back and bring up their fellows ; they will 
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have to go generations back, if need be. It's one of the 
conditions of the game of life, that we can't win alone." 

But this time Mr. Walton was on the winning side : he, 
and Esther, and Milly got the game. When it was over, 
the party scattered into groups. Kate stepped through the 
open window of the drawing-room to dispense the after- 
noon tea, which was laid there ; and Mr. Vaughan went up 
to Milly, and drew her away from the rest with a look of 
unusual tenderness — insomuch that she looked at him 
ques.tioningly, and said, '* Is anything the matter, papa ? *' 

Nothing was the matter. Garden chairs were found for 
the whole party, who seated themselves forthwith, while 
Kate and Constance handed cups of tea out of the window. 

Then they began to talk of the Australian, and to club 
together the scattered information they had obtained from 
Esther concerning him, while they were playing. 

** He is rich," cried Kate, from the tea-table. 

Mr. Walton laughed. 

" And young," said Milly, innocently. A remark which, 
somehow or other, quenched the light on the dark face 
beside her. 

<< And handsome,*' said Constance, in playful mockery. 

" And you are all ready to fall in love with him,'* said 
Mr. Walton, ** for all these qualities in combination." 

Thus they chatted on, as if life were a summer holiday ; 
and the shadows of the elms lengthened on the grass, and 
the western sky began to glow. 

Then Kate declared that Mr. Walton had had six cups of 
tea, and should have no more on any pretext whatever; and 
Esther hastened to say good-bye to her friends, that she 
might be home in time for dinner, for which the others 
dispersed to dress. 

Esther took her way homewards in the evening glow, 
with its strange, transfiguring light shining on her face, and 
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bringing out its latent pensiveness; and she was aglow 
from her innocent enjoyment, aglow with the gladness of 
the^jresent, and the bright anticipation of the future. The 
great event of the day, the announcement of her cousin's 
return, was still in her mind, had been in her mind all the 
afternoon, and was perhaps the cause of those gleaming 
eyes and that pensive mouth. 

To deep and thoughtful natures all great joy is serious. 
The greatest joy has something of awe in it. And this 
was a great joy. Not that Esther looked upon her cousin 
in the light of a lover. Mrs. West was too delicate a 
woman to have presented him to the giri in that light ; but 
he was her hero. She remembered the bright, handsome, 
impulsive boy, and pictured him perfect in his manhood. 
His letters were so frank, so vivid, so full of life, so unlike 
all that she saw or knew of the lives of men, so much more 
manly, that he seemed to her the very man of men 1 How 
noble he was in his simplicity, beside some of the literary 
men she had encountered at Mr. Vaughan's; the sulky 
young poet, who had taken her down to dinner, and had 
never once spoken to her, being entirely occupied with his 
great grievance, an adverse review in the Athenceum; or 
the enthusiastic one, who had effectually prevented her 
from getting any dinner at all by speaking the whole time, 
and leaning the while with his spectacled nose right over her 
plate ; or the young man of the period, sublimely indifferent 
to everything in the universe except himself. What a real 
life it seemed to her, riding over those wide western runs, 
driving home the herds of wild cattle, counting by thousands, 
and tens of thousands, more life-like, and better worth living 
than the lives of any of the men she knew. Thus had her 
young imagination been impressed with pictures of a patri- 
archal life, and in the centre of the pictures there figured a 
kind of shepherd-king in the shape of Harry West. 
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Just then, as if to reproach her with her sweeping depre- 
ciation of his sex, there rode up a young man of elegant 
figure and thoughtful face, who reined in by her side, and 
saluted her with a respect which had in it a touch of chival- 
rous devotion. She returned his salutation frankly, and he 
walked his horse by her side for the few paces which would 
bring her to the entrance of "The Cedars.** She walked 
with her eyes cast down, not from him, but from the light 
that fronted them, so that he was free for those moments 
to peruse her face, an opportunity of which he availed 
himself ^th ardour. At the gate she looked up, and bade 
him good-bye. His admiring glance was restrained in a 
moment. She had not seen it ; nevertheless, she made a 
reservation in favour of her neighbour, Benjamin Carring- 
ton, when she passed sentence on the young men of her 
acquaintance. 

Esther found her mother — for so, for the present, wc may 
call her-^just as she had left her, seated in her favourite 
window, looking out among the cedars, her letter still in 
her lap. 

<' Mamma, darling, you look as if you had never moved 
out of the spot,'* said Esther, gaily. 

«* And I do not know that I have,'* she answered, still 
letting her eyes rest on the level boughs, and the lake of 
molten gold which seemed to swim behind them. She 
used to say they stretched out their arms to her, as if to 
bless her with their peace. Alas ! it was long since the 
gentle heart had known peace. All the diCBculties in which 
she had involved herself were present to her mind. She 
had poisoned for herself the fountain of her happiness, as, 
in one way or other, so many of us do ; and the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, the pure and peaceful Spirit of 
God, could not come unto her, because she had no will to 
put the evil thing away. 
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" I am so glad Harry is coming," she said at last, looking 
up at Esther. 

«* I shall be quite jealous of Harry," said Esther, jest- 
ingly. 

" It is not that you are not enough for me," she an- 
swered, hastily and nervously. " My own ! — my own I " — 
she almost sobbed as the girl knelt at her feet. << If you 
and Harry should love each other, my heart would be at 
peace." 

She had never said anything like that before ; and she 
said it now because she was overwrought by the emotion of 
the last lonely hours. 

There was silence in the room after the words had been 
said ; the silence of a reverie which neither seemed to care 
to break. 

Strangely enough, that very afternoon Mrs. West had 
thought of Mrs. Wiggett, of whose neighbourhood she was 
quite unaware. Not, however, by her present name had she 
remembered that little woman, who had a hidden history of 
her own, which might have remained hidden too, but for that 
fatality which comes upon some people who live themselves 
in very crystal palaces, in the shape of an uncontrollable 
mania for throwing stones. 

The weight always pressing on Mrs. West's spirit had 
been heavier than usual that afternoon. In vain she had 
tried to banish it ; to forget its very existence ; \o say to 
herself, All is, and shall be well. It was there ; it would 
not be banished : it boded, or seemed to bode, some coming 
ill. It was as if the very air bore to the sensitive soul 
the slightest tremor of approaching fate. A dread of some 
unknown impending evil, which might pass her by if she 
could only cease to dread. As if Fate were a piercing eye> 
which she might elude if only she had the strength to resist 
the fascination of looking that way ! To such a height had 
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the miserable feeling risen, that Esther's unexpected return 
with the letter was almost more than she could bear ; and 
her heart still beat with sickening faintness as Esther knelt 
on at her feet in silence. 

It was Esther who broke the silence at last. " I feel as 
if I could never love any one as I love you, mamma," she 
said, kissing the fair thin hand. 

" Do you think you would love me as well if I were not 
your mother? if — if I were some one else?" said Mrs. 
West, bending over the girl with an almost agonising look. 

** What a strange question, mamma I " 

" Esther " 

The name sounded faint and far away, as if it had been 
uttered by the last breath of a departing spirit. What 
might have followed remained unspoken; for the fragile 
speaker lay back in her chair, and quietly fainted away. 

There was no painful fuss and flutter over the fainting 
form. Esther rang the bell for her mother's maid, and stood 
holding fast the frail hand, while some simple restoratives 
were used. The first sign of returning consciousness was 
the pressure of the thin fingers. She seemed to keep hold 
on life by that firm young hand which held hers in its 
anxious clasp. 

Mrs. West, after lying down for a little while, appeared 
at dinner as usual ; and Esther and she spent their even- 
ing together in light work or reading ; Esther instinctively 
keeping aloof from any topic that might excite her com. 
panion. 

But there was a vague trouble in her heart ; and when her 
mother had retired, as she did at an early hour, she carried 
the lamp into a little room beyond, and sat looking out upon 
the cedars, with the cool night air fanning her forehead, and 
the silver sickle of the new moon hanging over the dark, 
solemn trees. 
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That same silver sickle hung over the garden at Redhurst, 
and witnessed a new birth there — the birth of love. All the 
stars came out and gazed and trembled over it, and the 
flowers sent up their sweetest odours, as if breathing the 
secret to the stars. The thing was so new, so sweet, so 
strange, so sudden, nobody could tell exactly how it came to 
pass, not even Millicent herself, who was the subject and 
the object of it, except that she devoutly believed in its 
heavenly origin, and took it as sent from God. 

As far as can be told, this is how it came about : Herbert ; 
Walton, during those summer days, had drawn very near to 
Milly, and had drawn the unconscious girl very near to him. 
On the evening after the game he sat next her at dinner, 
and contrived to surround her with a kind of isolation, as if 
there had been none there but he and she alone. Neither 
could have told the precise moment when heart answered 
heart under the mysterious spell which it needs no words 
to weave. Only when the ladies left the room, Milly, the 
serene and mild, had grown shy, conscious, and blushing 
under the gaze of half-triumphant love. Then, when her 
sisters had settled themselves to read, she took a book in 
her hand, and wrapping a light shawl about her pretty figure, 
stole out into the garden. But she was not long alone. 
She was followed to the leafy nook she had chosen, and 
caught like a timid bird. And Herbert spoke of himself and - 
of his aspirations, and how often they were chilled and 
quenched in the world, needing just such inspirations as 
she could give. And the girl who, as a child, had known, 
and loved, and looked up to him, thrilled through and 
through with wonder and with tenderness, and the familiar 
home-garden changed in the starlight into that Eden which 
still awaits on innocent and happy love. With every pure 
sense drinking in the enchantment of the hour, Milly and 
her lover lingered beneath the stars, and she listened to the 
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fond reiteration of a passion which had suddenly transformed 
her life, till her fair head sank upon her lover*s shoulder, and 
she trembled into happy tears. 

'' Papa has gone into the library alone," said Constance, 
returning from a search for a book she wanted. " Have 
you noticed, Kate, in what an extraordinary manner the 
Watch-dog has been prowling about this time ? I declare, 
there he is at the top of the garden, and Milly with him 1 
I can see by her white dress. They look exactly like a pair 
of lovers." 

. " I wish, Constance," said Kate, "that you would not 
speak such nonsense." 

But the younger sister's quick sympathy was roused, 
and in spite of the repulse, she went up to Kate and whis- 
pered, " Oh, Kate, I am sure it is so— dear, dear Milly ! '» 
Then the two laid aside their books, and waited with a 
tender trouble in their hearts. 

But Milly was too shy to enter the now lighted room 
where her sisters sat. ** Your father knows it already, my 
love." This assurance had comforted her concerning him. 
While they lingered, the bell rang for prayers, and Milly 
and Herbert stole, side by side, into the dimly-lighted library, 
without word or comment, seeing they met for a sacred 
purpose. Side by side they took their places in the family 
circle, and their first act was kneeling together and mingling 
their voices in the universal prayer, an act in which the 
heart of the slightly world- worn man became as the heart 
of a little child. And somehow it became known to all the 
household that Milly and Mr. Walton were engaged. 

And when Milly went to the room, it was Constance who 
followed her, and held her in her arms, and heard the shy 
confession of her happiness, and filled up the great need 
the heart has of being rejoiced with in its joy — a need far 
keener and deeper in most hearts than that of being wept 
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with in sorrow, but one to which only the most tender and 
generous natures respond. 

"Child," said Milly, looking in her sister's face, " I seem 
only to-night to have found out your love as well as his. 
And where is Katie ? " 

Kate was with her father in the library, alone with him, 
and giving him more pain than he could well account for. 

'* I thought Mr. Walton had been too poor to marry ? " 
she had remarked. 

And her father had answered, " Well, he is not very rich, 
Katie ; but he is one of the ablest men I know, and high- 
principled, too, as well as able. I think Milly ought to be 
proud of his preference." 

" And where are they to live ? " asked Kate, in the same 
hard tone. 

'' In a cottage as near us as possible ; somewhere that 
will allow Herbert to go in and out daily." 

" I think Milly has thrown herself away," said Kate. 

"What do you mean by such a speech as that, Katie ? 
You do not mean that loving Herbert — as she must have 
done, or why should she have accepted him ? — she should 
have held herself back for a higher bidder. I cannot ima- 
gine a happier lot than has fallen to Milly. Oh, my child, 
do not give me cause to fear that you are less worthy of 
such another." 

And at this little speech, tender as was its tone, Kate 
had felt herself aggrieved, and had retired to her room 
with considerable heart-burning. She was vexed with 
Milly, who had been quick to perceive her want of sympa- 
thy, vexed with her father, and vexed with herself. Her 
heart was troubled and stirred to its depth for the first time, 
and she felt something very like vexation that Milly should 
be what she considered out of the game — settled down as 
a poor man's wife. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIMOTHY WIGGETT. 

• HEN Mrs. Moss joined her husband in the back- 
parlour, after the departure of Mrs.Wiggett, she 
looked the very picture of gratified curiosity as 
she exclaimed, ** Well, did you ever hear the likes 
o' that now ?" The defeated Moss gave a prolonged growl, 
which ended in the articulate words, ** No, an* if ever I hears 
you repeatin* a word o* what that little wiper has said, it'll 
make me go nigh to layin' my stick across your back, missis ! " 
Mrs. Moss thought it very hard : and what harm had she 
done, to be spoken to in that way ? It was hard that she 
was not to be allowed the benefit of priority of information. 
Her extensive experience in matters of village gossip led her 
to believe that priority was all she had obtained, and that the 
news would be over the whole place before the week was out. 
But Mrs. Moss's experience was destined to fail her on 
this point. For the present, Mrs. West's secret depended 
on the ability of Mrs. Moss to hold her tongue, an ability 
which was certainly little to be trusted, except under the 
influence of that keen supervision kept up through the 
square pane and open door of the back- parlour. Even if 
the door had been shut, Mrs. Moss durst not venture on 
forbidden gossip under ** the master's " eye. He would 
have seen her speaking, and have ** knowed " all about it 
directly. So the worthy gossip comforted herself with the 
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thought that she would at least have the satisfaction, when 
the story came round to her again, of saying she knew it 
ever so long ago. 

Meantime, Mrs. Wiggett had gone home and confided 
her discovery to her lord and master, and the result had 
been a warning not to bum her fingers with other people's 
broth — a warning which might not have had much ^effect 
upon her, but that it coincided in a remarkable way with 
certain qualms of her own, in respect of her want of 
reticence. 

Timothy Wiggett was as big and good-natured as his 
wife was small and shrewish. Not that Timothy was by 
any means what is called in country phrase " a soft " — 
a man easily put upon ; on the contrary, he could be both 
firm and shrewd, only his health was so perfect, his juices 
so bland, his feelings so comfortable, that he found it im- 
possible to put himself out of temper. Mr. Wiggett was 
brown as a berry — a clear, ruddy brown. He had the 
clearest of brown eyes, and the nuttiest of brown hair. 
Brown, indeed, seemed his favourite colour, for his coats 
were brown, too, and he generally wore round his great 
throat a soft brown silk handkerchief, such as are used for 
the pocket, with a border of yellow. His face was broader 
than its length, when his hat was on quite ridiculously so ; 
he had a very broad, thick nose, and a very long mouth, 
with a slight droop at the corners, which betokened melan- 
choly, but quite falsely, as it seemed. His hands were 
broad and fat, so fat that his forefinger nearly buried the 
thick gold ring he wore, with T. W. engraved on the square 
signet. 

Yes, Timothy Wiggett, market-gardener, was sleek and 
well-to-do, and Sally Brown had done well for herself in 
the long run. She had risen in the world, since the days 
when she and Mary Potter had been companions in one of 

D 
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those girlish friendships which take place between the 
most unlike and unlikely people. She had fitted herself 
very well with Mary's old shoes, people said ; for it was 
well known that Tim, the gay young gardener, had loved 
the gentle Mary — but that was long ago, and Mary had 
married, and her disappointed lover had gone away to push 
his fortune. 

Then Sally, who would have given her eyes for Tim in 
those days, married too, a young man who was a fellow- 
worker with Martin Potter, who had set his mind upon 
going out to Australia, but who cared enough for that quick- 
witted, smart-tongued, bright-eyed little person, which Sally 
then was, to give up what he considered his prospects in 
life, and settle down with her in a cottage next door to her 
father and mother's. Sally's parents were both old people, 
and nearly past work. They had no other child save her, 
and she stoutly refused to go out to Australia and leave the 
old folks at home. She was a good and faithful daughter, 
for all her sharp tongue, but she did not make Ned Brown 
a good wife. " He hadn't the way with her," that was how 
the old folk explained it to themselves. At any rate, he 
became dissatisfied, resenting having given up so much and 
got so little. If she had brought him a child, it might have 
made a difference ; but she did not, and Ned began to get 
sullen. He did not relish having to work for his old com- 
panion Potter, who seemed to be rising in the world. One 
day, working on a job of his, they quarrelled, and he came 
home declaring that he wished he had gone to Australia. 
** If you go, you'll go by yourself," his wife had said. " You 
know my mind well enough. You've known it all along. I 
never would have married you, nor any other man, to leave 
father and mother alone, and be banished over the sea." 
The result of such speeches was, naturally, keener irrita- 
tion and increased resentment, and at length it came to 
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such a pass that Ned Brown resolved to go alone. He 
softened as the parting drew near, and tried to excuse 
himself by saying, " The best of my days are goin' by, and 
I'll lose my only chance. You'll come out to me, Sally, 
when the old folks go." 

But the old folks were in no hurry to go. They had their 
daughter again, and Ned was forgotten. He wrote several 
times, and with difficulty, for he was no scholar, as Martin 
Potter was. The answers he got were not much to his 
satisfaction, not likely to keep the lamp of love burnirig in 
his heart, and at length he ceased writing altogether. 

Seven years slipped away, and nothing was heard of Ned 
Brown. '' Be sure he's dead," said the gossips, attempting 
to console the forsaken wife. ** An' if he isn't dead, he 
ought to be," grumbled the old father. ** But my Sally's 
quit on him, anyhow ; for it's the law of England, that if 
a man runs away from his wife, and she hears nought on 
him for seven years, she's free." The old man did not quote 
his authority, but he devoutly l^elieved in this reading of 
the law — "it only stood to reason," he said. 

At last Sally donned a widow's cap. Ned Brown had 
died in exile. The old mother was dead, the old father in 
his dotage, his daughter supporting him by the labour 
of her hands, as village dressmaker. Just then Timothy 
Wiggett was on a visit to his native place. He came, with 
other stalwart sons from other parts of the country, to bury 
his own old father, the patriarch of the village. He had 
found the place sadly and sorely changed, all but Sally 
Brown, on whose bright hard face the years had made 
little impression. 

It was difficult to say what attracted Timothy to the little 
woman. Perhaps it was the fact of her constancy to her 
parents that touched him. Perhaps it was her struggle 
with adverse circumstances. Perhaps it was the conscious- 
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ness that she had cared for him in " the old times " that 
would never come again. Whatever it was, the prosperous 
bachelor was attracted to her, and she became Mrs. Timothy 
Wiggett, much to the astonishment of everybody not con- 
cerned, who envied the quick-witted little dressmaker for 
having accomplished her end at last, Ned Brown, now 
''poor Brown," having opportunely taken himself out of 
the way. 

Timothy made Sally a better husband than his predeces- 
sor had done, and she, in return, made him a much better 
wife. It was all the better for her that her spouse was not 
in love with her in the way her young husband had been. 
Such a love is by its very nature exacting ; and though 
Sally would have su£fered any amount of exaction from her 
present husband, absorbing love is also sensitive, and she 
could not, for her very life^ have kept from irritating. As 
it was, she failed to irritate Timothy. When she got out 
of temper, he only soothed and petted her. His love was 
too disinterested to find fault. He had pitied the brave, 
forlorn creature, and he pitied her still. 

She had carried her old father with her to her new home, 
but he did not long survive the change. And when the old 
man was gone, Sally, in want of some one to rule, as she 
had been accustomed to rule him, set to work upon her 
big, burly husband. But it would not do. At first, he had 
played with her usurpations of power, as Gulliver might 
have played with a bumptious Liliputian ; but he got the 
better of her entirely at last. One fair-week he had been 
out oftener and longer than usual, meeting the farmers and 
gardeners of the neighbourhood at the ** Peahen." It was 
the time when he generally felt bound to be at home, but 
just because she had gone beyond bounds in her animad- 
versions the last time he had stayed, he stayed longer stilL 

Mrs. Wiggett sat and fretted by her childless hearth. 
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Supper was prepared for Timothy — something savoury 
which he loved — but she left her share untouched, and 
waited on. She sent the sleepy servant off to bed, and got 
wilder and wilder as the hours went on and he did not 
come. Then her grief rose to anguish — to a kind of 
tragic passion of love and fear. She feared all sorts of 
improbable events taking her Timothy, her big, generous, 
manly Timothy, away from her, or taking away his big, 
generous, manly heart. Love was throwing its illumination 
into the dark and crooked comers of her heart, where she 
read that she was unworthy of him. She seemed to. see a 
handwriting on the wall against her, which seemed to bid 
her dread that one day her kingdom would be taken from 
her. She put out the light, and sat on in the dark. If 
ever he came back alive, she wished that he might find her 
dead in her misery. She poured out wild, but true prayers, 
for his safety and her own sanity. 

There he was at last. She knew his subdued knock 
at the bolted door. Instead of hastening to open it, she 
rushed upstairs to the room above, and opened the win- 
dow. Yes, there he was, safe, and sound, and happy, by 
the tone of his voice, crying, " Why don*t you open, Sally, 
woman ? " 

Her anguish had vanished on the instant, and in its 
stead this strange creature experienced a fit of ungovern- 
able anger. She put her head out of the window, and 
cried, " Is this a time of night for respectable people to be 
coming home? You had better go and sleep where you 
came from." 

*• Come, come, Sally, don't go too far," he called out 
firmly ; but the very instant a flash of humour, if any one 
could have seen it, passed over his face, and he added, 
" Very well, there's the pool ; I had better go and drown 
myself." 
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Her reply could not be heard. The night was cloudy, 
and the moon, riding clear every now and then, was 
quenched in clouds, like a wave-whelmed barque. The 
pool, with its group of willows, was only a stone-cast from 
the house. Thither strode Timothy, with a great chopping- 
block that stood near the door, borne in his arms. Just as 
Mrs. Wiggett opened the door, there was a tremendous 
splash. The clouds closed over the moon, and the waters, 
to Mrs. Wiggett's distracted car, over the body of her hus- 
band. " The drink has maddened him," she thought, " and 
this is the answer to all my fears ; " and she flew to the 
edge of the pool, only to see a dark object bobbing up and 
down in it. 

Behind the screen of willows Timothy had stolen back 
to the house, a merry thought, bom of spiced ale and warm 
blood, in his head. He would turn the tables on the little 
woman, get inside and lock the door, and ask her if this 
was a time for respectable people to be abroad. But he 
had not reached the house when a despairing cry and 
another splash broke the stillness of the night, and with 
a shout which made the dogs bark down in the village, 
Timothy rushed back to the pool, to find that his wife 
had thrown herself in, after him as she believed. 

Happily, at that moment the moon came out and hung 
over the troubled pool, enabling Timothy to lay hold of 
Sally, and drag her out of the water, which was of drown- 
ing depth in the centre. Her head had come in contact 
with the chopping-block, which it had been her aim to 
reach, and when dragged out she was quite insensible, and 
had to be carried back to the house in her husband's arms. 
There was a fire in the kitchen, and Timothy did what he 
could, sending off the maid for the village doctor. But a 
long and severe illness was the result. The comedy had 
very nearly turned out a tragedy. 
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During this illness there had been tender passages be- 
tween the husband and wife. Her very smallness called 
forth the big man's tenderness. He could cany her 
about like a baby. Her complaints went to his heart as 
the fretful complainings of a child. He loved her better 
than before — this creature who seemed so unlikely either 
to gain or to keep love : and she did not try to coerce him 
any more. She found out that he was easier to lead than 
to drive, and because the story of Tim's drowning had got 
wind in the place as a good joke, she persuaded him to 
leave it, and had her own way. He found a large garden 
in the neighbourhood of London to lease. It suited him 
exactly, gave scope for his enterprise and skill greater than 
he had yet enjoyed ; and so the Wiggetts had come to 
settle in Hurst. 
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THE OLD LOVE, 

\N this June weather Mr. Wiggett had more than 
enough to do. He had to be up betimes, super- 
intending his men in digging and preparing the 
ground for the later crops of vegetables, earthing 
up peas and beans, and making celery ridges, and thinning 
turnips, onions, carrots, and beets. At the more delicate 
operations he worked with his own hands, thinning his- 
thickly set apricots, keeping the mildew from his peaches, 
netting his cherries, pitting his cucumbers, pegging down 
his verbenas, and trapping the earwigs on his dahlias. 

Over night the great wagons were piled up as high as the 
house, with their loads of cabbages, &c., and sent off long 
before the peep o' day in charge of an under-gardener and 
the wagoner, who seemed to have the faculty of sleeping 
on his feet. The wagons would fall into a line in one of 
the narrow streets approaching the great market; and the 
wagoner would sit down on the trams of his cart, and begin 
to wake up and exchange salutations, flavoured with bucolic 
wit, with his mates. While still in the small hours the 
master started off, with a fast trotting horse and a sleepy 
lad to hold him, in a wagonette, filled with picked and care- 
fully packed strawberries, or whatever fruit was in season, 
for the tables of the luxurious in the most luxurious and 
most squalid city of the world. 
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' 'How should I guess?* she answered, sharply." 
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One morning in the week following Mrs. Wiggett's dis- 
covery, Timothy set off as usual, promising to be home by 
dinner-time, meaning by that a little after the hour of noon. 
But dinner-time came and passed, and he did not make his 
appearance. This delay, however, was evidently not con- 
sidered a delinquency. The repast, a cold one, was pro- 
ceeded with, and a portion laid aside for the master, while 
the mistress went about her own particular business, which 
just then was the troublesome one of rearing a tribe of 
turkey poults. The master never neglected his business, 
and as every hour of the day was precious at this season, 
something in the nature of business must have detained 
him. 

There he was at last, bowling up the uneven grassy lane, 
rising in his seat to look over the tall privet hedge, and 
through the plum trees into the yard beyond, where his 
wife was scattering a last handful of corn to the common 
fowls, who had had to wait till their more aristocratic com- 
panions had dined on chopped liver and other delicacies. 

** You're late, Wiggett," said his wife, waiting his dis- 
mounting at the door. 

He assented, more than usually silent ; and he was not 
at any time a talkative man. It was not till he had sat 
down to the table ahd lifted his knife and fork, that, pausing 
in the act of helping himself to a huge angle of meat-pie, 
he fixed his eyes on his wife and asked, gravely, " Guess 
who I met to-day ? " 

" How should I guess ? " she answered, sharply. 

" It was somebody you know better than me," he rejoined, 
in a tone of mock mystery. 

Mrs. Wiggett at once became irritated, almost to the 
verge of passion. ** You always were fond of tormenting," 
she burst out, beginning to Hush and tremble with her 
excitement. " I don't see the fun of it myself." 
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" Come, come, Sally, I didn't mean to put you out," said 
her husband. " It was Mary Potter." 

" Mary ? " repeated Mrs. Wiggett, with her eyes fixed on 
her husband's mouth, waiting for more. 

'' Ah, and lookin' but poor, I can tell you, poor, an' toiled 
an' moiled, wi such a brood o' young uns as you could 
scarce count 'em. I wouldn't have known her, but I saw 
a white-faced bit of a lass stoop down among our feet to 
pick up a daisy that somebody had dropped, when one o' 
them big, lumberin' market women came by, and planted 
her great dirty splay foot right on the top o't, knocking the 
little thing clean over. I thought the woman had trodden 
on the fingers, and gave her a good shove, and the little 
un' cried with fright, for she wasn't hurt. Then a tall 
woman came up and stood over her, and said, ' What's the 
matter, Mary ? ' and I know'd the voice was Mary Potter's, 
and then I know'd the face was hers too." 

"What was she doin' there ? " said Mrs. Wiggett, who 
had not evinced much delight at the discovery of her old 
companion. 

*' She had promised the children a treat for many a 
month," she said, <' and that was to take them to Covent 
Garden in the summer. There were two little chaps carry- 
ing a basket between them, and a taller girl with another 
little un, a three-year old or so, in her arms. The little 
chaps seemed jolly enough, but Mary and the girl seemed 
terribly tired." 

"And how did she like meetin' you again like that?" 
asked Sally, who knew more about Mary than her husband 
did, though she had lost sight of her for a year or two. 

" I don't know that she liked it at first. She looked quite 
white, and staggered like/ up against one o' the fruit-stalls." 

" Is she stoppin' in London then ? " was Mrs. Wiggett's 
next question. 
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" She's been stoppin' there this year or two. I've been 
to her place." 

There was no further response from Mrs. Wiggett than 
the interjection, " Oh ! " She was waiting for more still, 
her husband meanwhile eating and talking at intervals. 

" I was just comin* away, and Mary looked so tired, that 
I offered to drive them all home in the wagonette ; and the 
young folk looked so happy over it, that she didn*t like to 
say no." Mr. Wiggett did not add that in going to order 
the wagonette, which he always put up for an hour or two, he 
had brought back sundry baskets of his own strawberries, 
and a handsome nosegay for the little girl who had tried to 
rescue the daisy. 

"Well, I thought at first it was a goodish place they 
lived at— out a broad road — Belgrave Road they call it, and 
past the grandest of houses and the Queen's palace ; but 
it's all outside, London is ; beside the big houses that you 
see, there are little ones you don't see, stuffed away behind 
backs to hide their poverty ; and such stuflfin' ! hardly room 
to turn in the places they call back-yards ; the very weeds 
won't grow in them. In one o' them little houses the 
Potters live ; the yard was full of Martin's things. Mary 
keeps a little school, which pays the rent. And how they 
all manage to live there, I can't make out. There's nine 
beside their two selves, and four o' them girls. But she 
frets after the other one yet." 

" And you told her ? " broke in his wife, eagerly. 

" Well, I was very nigh telling her, when Martin comes 
and stops me." 

*' How did he stop you ?" 

" He looked so sour, I began to think I might make more 
mischief than I could mend. The little one danced up to 
him wi* a bit flower in her hand, and he looked as if he 
did not see her. She shrank away behind our backs, and 
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the two little chaps slipped out as if they were afraid of 
him." 

In truth, Mary Potter had told him, with bitter tears, 
that Martin was not fond of his children. He looked upon 
them as burdens tied round his neck, that had dragged 
him down, and kept him down. He was a disappointed man, 
who hardly cared to struggle, since the struggle could no 
longer better his position, though it could have rendered it 
more comfortable, especially to his wife and children. 

Martin Potter had speculated and failed, and speculated 
again, till he could do so no longer ; not being considered 
a safe man. The cause of his failure was not want of ability, 
but want of capital ; and he could not see that the want 
of capital incapacitated him from holding the position of a 
master. He would build blocks of houses, and he built 
them on nothing — a rather insecure foundation, for his 
fortunes at least. 

Having failed in more ambitious efforts. Potter had be- 
come a jobbing builder; working when he had a job, but 
not with spirit : for his spirit was hankering after what he 
took — miserable delusion I — ^for higher things ; and stroll- 
ing about in a discontented fashion when he had nothing on 
hand ; never, when idle, offering the slightest help to his 
overburdened wife, even to the extent of taking the children 
out for a walk. 

The bitterness between him and his wife had increased 
with their increasing burdens. Mary had never forgiven 
him for parting with their first-bom to a stranger, even 
with the provision that she should be allowed to see her 
child as often as she chose. He had not bestirred himself 
to recover Esther, when it became clear that Mrs. West 
had broken the provision, and had taken her away. It was 
years now since her name had been mentioned between them, 
but the whole transaction had rankled in Mary's heart. 
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And indeed her lot in life was a rather hard one. All the 
little nameless offices which a tender father in Martin 
Potter's rank of life renders to his wife in the care of their 
offspring, were either neglected or grudgingly performed. 
She had constantly to take the children's part against their 
father, to smother their complaints, to screen their faults 
from his harsh judgment, when she would gladly have 
claimed his aid in correcting them. For instead of each 
child bringing love with it, each child of poor Mary's 
seemed to bring with it the reverse of love, as far as their 
father was concerned. 

It was Martin Potter's general notion that the world was 
over-peopled. A very prevalent notion this, and a very 
terrible one — a loveless, godless notion — ^the saddest sign 
of a corrupt and effete civilisation. There is room and to 
spare in God's fair, large world for all who are sent into it, 
if the room were only fairly ordered. Some take up the 
notion because they want to grasp and to keep so much 
to themselves— chiefly the selfish rich ; some because they 
will huddle together, and snatch at what is nearest to them — 
chiefly the selfish poor; and others from cowardice and 
poverty of thought and imagination. Room, room to grow, 
to become strong and able men and women, capable of 
moral self-restraint, and all other noble and generous things, 
is what we want, and then, the more the merrier. Martin 
Potter's special idea was that his particular abode was over- 
peopled, and in that he was right. And that man's strong 
right arm and active brain might have won for his children 
a larger and fairer heritage — would have done so, if he had 
not been the merest self-seeker. The power would have 
come with greater love ; it did not come with newer light — 
of Martin Pottefs kind. 

Mary was a quiet woman, not wanting in personal dignity, 
and her heart must have ached sadly before she had been 
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betrayed into a complaint against the husband of her 
choice. It did indeed ache, with a long, dull aching that 
was telling -both on body and mind, and undermining the 
naturally robust and calm constitution of both. It was 
neither the labour she underwent for her children, nor the 
teaching of her little school, which was making her droop, 
like a pink hollyhock whose stem has been bruised. The 
close rooms might have had something to do with it, seeing 
that Mary was country-bred. 

The twins, tall, thin girls, were learning the dressmaking 
and millinery, and Mary's chief help was in her fourth 
daughter, Sarah, the pale, tired-looking young creature, 
who had been carrying her youngest brother when Mr. 
Wiggett encountered them. 

When Timothy had concluded the main facts of this 
story and his meal at the same time, he said, not without 
a slight hesitancy, <'You*ll be glad to see Mary again, 
won't you ? " 

" Is she coming here ? " asked his wife, in a half-startled 
tone. 

<' I promised to drive her and some o' the little ones out 
next Saturday, if they'd meet me at the market. We've 
plenty room, and the fresh air will do 'em a world o* good." 

" And will ye tell her where Esther is, then ? " 

" I'll think o' that ; that's why I put it off to Saturday 
next. I can't think all on a sudden ; I would like to do for 
the best." 

Mrs. Wiggett murmured something about children being 
more trouble than even turkey poults ; but at the bottom of 
her heart she desired to see Mary Potter, especially in the 
changed circumstances of both ; still she had a vague fear 
of Timothy's old sweetheart, and the recalling of times 
long gone by, with all their mistakes and disappointments. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE INEVITABLE. 

LEAVING her quiet, thoughtful Sarah to keep 
house in her absence, Mary Potter took her two 
youngest, Mary and little Johnny, to meet 
Timothy Wiggett, as appointed, at Covent 
Garden Market, and be driven over to Hurst, to stay there 
till Tuesday morning. 

The two little ones were in a state of the highest glee, 
which had the effect, just then, of still further saddening 
their mother, though she was glad enough to see them en- 
joying themselves, too. Mary would not have left her post, 
even for three days, but that she felt her strength failing in 
the struggle — the struggle to be the cheerful, kindly house- 
mother she felt that she might have been. It was the 
** might have been " that haunted Mary ; what Martin 
might have been to her, and she to him. The sad thoughts 
had been getting the better of her lately, marring her 
naturally sweet and gracious temper. For the sake of her 
children — her unloved, and sometimes she could not help 
thinking unlovely children — it behoved her to keep up. 
Away for three days, she felt as if she could calm and 
smooth her ruffled spirits, and get peace into her heart. 

She was very silent during the long drive ; but her voice 
was hardly missed in the incessant chatter of the children, 
who had thrown off all their first reserve towards Mr. Wig- 
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gett, in the delight of rapid movement, to which the crack- 
ing of his whip 80 evidently contributed. 

Mrs. Wiggett was waiting for them, in a black cap with 
pink roses and velvet streamers, and a gown of plum- 
coloured silk. She held out her hand to Mary, mentally 
exclaiming, " Can that be Mary Potter, who used to hold 
her head so high ? " And Mary stooped to kiss her, as she 
used to do when a g^rl ; but the face she stooped to was no 
longer hard and bright — it was only hard and coarse. The 
change struck her sensitive spirit, without wording it even 
to herself, and she burst into tears. The two little ones 
clinging to her gown looked gloomily at Mrs. Wiggett, 
Master Johnny going so far as to clench his fist at her as 
the cause of the calamity, his mother sobbing aloud, with 
her face hidden in her hands. 

Sally's not too tender heart softened towards her old com- 
panion, who took on in this way at the sight of her ; and 
Timothy, with a queer sensation in his nose, which caused 
him to emit some extraordinary gruntings, laid his broad 
brown hand on her shoulder, and comforted her in an inar- 
ticulate fashion, so that Mary was not long in recovering her 
self-control, and declaring that her cry had done her good. 

Mrs. Wiggett did not take to the children, and naturally 
the children did not take to her; but Mr. Wiggett did, and 
80 he soon carried them off with him into the garden, where 
he encouraged them in the eating of a quantity of fruit, 
which it would have made their mother pale with alarm 
to see them dispose of. Then came the early substantial 
dinner, after which Timothy enjoyed a short period of calm 
repose ; but the restless little creatures, who had already 
taken possession of him with the sure instinct that he was 
their slave for the present, body and soul, would not suffer 
him to rest. He was trotted out again and set to work, they 
desiring nothing better than to watch his every movement. 
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And while the little folk were thus employed, the two 
matrons paced quietly along the well-kept walks, in the 
afternoon sunshine, talking of the days of o!d. Mary, in 
her dark-brown dress, with a slight structure of cheap black 
lace tucked in somehow behind her ears and falling to her 
throat, looked handsome still. The throat was still white 
and round, and the fully developed figure had a grace of its 
own, a sober dignity, which contrasted with the woman at 
her side ; the fair brown hair was yet long and abundant, 
and only beginning to be sprinkled with grey — z, woman 
who looked fit to be a good man*s bosom friend — a mother 
whom sons and daughters might have been proud of and 
thankful for. 

On the Monday following the last Saturday in June, 
Mrs. West was to give a dinner-party in honour of Milly 
Vaughan's engagement. Indeed, they were going to make 
a day of it, for there was to be a pic-nic in the woods first, 
to finish up with the dinner in the evening ; in all of which 
arrangements Mrs. West was only a consenting party, for 
Esther and the Vaughans had planned the whole, and on 
Esther fell the burden of the necessary preparations. There 
was not much of a garden at "The Cedars." The ground 
about the house was laid out in grass, which » with the fine 
trees about the place, both Mrs. West and Esther preferred 
to gay parterres. And now, when the latter wanted flowers 
for the rooms, there were not enough for her purpose. 
Wanting to purchase some, and also fruit, she applied 
to Mrs. Moss, and Mrs. Moss sent her on to Mr. Wiggett. 
Therefore, on this Saturday afternoon, while Mary Potter 
and Mrs. Wiggett were pacing up and down the garden^ 
Esther was on her way to it in order to make her purchases. 
Esther was not driving ; for Mrs. West was with her in the 
pony-carriage, and was going further on for her daily airing^ 
while Esther made sure of her flowers and fruit. 
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''You will call for me in half an hour,*' said the latter, 
alighting at the gate in the privet hedge. *' I dare say I 
shall be some time, and I can stay in the garden till you 
come." 

As she entered the walk she saw the backs of the two 
women at their promenade ; and at the foot of the garden 
a man was at work, with two children watching him. She 
took the side-walk towards the latter, as in all probability 
the man was Mr. Wiggett himself. 

She was soon at his side, and ascertaining that he was 
the gardener, she stated her name and errand ; and as he 
raised a very puzzled red face from his work, and began to 
speak in a very hesitating manner, she mentioned that Mrs. 
Moss had sent her, and hoped that she had been right in 
doing so. 

" Oh, certainly, certainly — that is " and he stared, and 

grew as red as a peony, till Esther thought she had never 
seen so strange a man. 

She turned to the children, till this curiously shy man 
should recover himself, which he seemed to do as he 
watched the retreating figures of the two women. At first 
they, too, were shy ; but her beauty and her winning smile 
conquered little Mary, who soon gave her her hand in token 
of friendship. 

Might she see the garden, as she had to wait for the 
carriage and her mamma ? Esther was sure her little friend 
would show her the way. 

The permission came from the owner of the garden with 
the same uncertainty of speech, and the same decided 
deepening of hue. Esther was glad Constance was not 
with her, for she would never have been able to keep her 
gravity. However, he led the way — not towards the house, 
but towards another square, walled round with privet. 
Within this there was nothing but strawberry-beds and 
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roses ; but such strawberries, and such roses ! Mr. Wiggett 
came to himself more thoroughly in giving Esther the names 
of his aristocratic favourites ; came to himself so far as to 
ask her the common question, " Are you fond of flowers ? ** 

But he did not get quite the common answer, with its 
more or less of real or feigned enthusiasm. 

'' I don't knowi" she answered, '* that is, if I am fond 
of them as I know some are. I would rather have the 
green grass and the shadows of trees, without a single 
blossom, than these great bands of red, and yellow, and 
blue, like the lines on a target. I love the daffodils, that 
come up at the foot of the meadow — 'a host of goldep 
daffodils ' '* (and her face glowed with real enthusiasm), 
" affd I like to discover a bed of violets, a knot of prim- 
roses in the woods." 

It was rank heresy to Mr. Wiggett. He looked upon 
flowers as the creations of gardening genius, and he con- 
sidered all those common things, that grew of themselves, 
as no better than weeds. Nevertheless, he proceeded to 
gather a few of his finest specimens for Esther, enlarging, 
as he did so, on the merits of each. 

*' This dazzling creature would go far to make any one 
a lover of cultured beauty," said Esther, as he added a 
glorious white rose to those she held already in her hand. 

Just then she looked down at the little girl, who was 
following silently. Her eyes were fixed on the flowers 
with a wistful expression, and at the last gift she had 
clasped her little hands together, as if she could worship 
it. She had been sated with fruit, but the good gardener 
had not thought of offering her a flower, and the craving 
for the beautiful thing went out of the child's eyes. 

" I should so like to offer her one, to let her take her 
choice, if you will not think me rude to dispose of your 
gifis,*' said Esther, noticing the look, and having already 

s a 
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ascertained that she was not his own child, but a little 
stranger from the city^ 

Mr. Wiggett assented cheerfully, and Esther oflfered the 
little girl her choice from the cluster of roses she carried in 
her hand. Trembling with eagerness, the child pointed to 
the newly-gathered white rose, which Esther gave her, first 
picking off a great thorn, lest it should wound the little 
hand. The pretty mouth was held up to the giver with a 
Idss of grateful thanks. 

"You little darling," said Esther, returning the kiss; 
** what is your name ! " 

** Polly," replied the child, in the sweetest lisping voice. 

" What more ? " said Esther. 

" Polly Potter." Then she smiled shyly, and said, with 
her pretty lisp, " Whath yourth ? " 

" Esther." 

"Ethter; what elth?" said Polly, with a gleam of 
childish humour. 

But Mr. Wiggett just then rose from stooping among 
the strawberries, his face redder than ever, and a huge 
berry in his hand, crying — 

" There, Pplly, run to your mother, and take her this." 

He dropped it into the little open palm, which it quite 
covered, and the child trotted off, looking back once or 
twice as she carried her treasures. 

Mr. Wiggett was very happy to escort Esther to the gate, 
where Mrs. West was ndw waiting. As he did so he 
looked up the path, down which his wife and Mary Potter 
were again advancing, after having been round all the rest 
of the garden. Little Mary was walking by her mother's 
side, holding her rose to her bosom, and shielding it ^ith 
one little hand, as one shields from the draught a lighted 
candle, and repeating to herself the word " Esther." She 
had a curious habit of stringing any simple word that pleased 
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her to a tune picked up from one of the numerous street- 
musicians that infest the district bordering on Belgravia. 
But just then nobody was paying any attention to Polly. 

Mrs. Westy seated in her pony carriage at the garden 
gate, in the shadow of the trees that rose on each side of 
it, looked up the broad, sunny path for Esther's coming, 
and saw, as in a picture, the two women and the little girl. 
By instinct she turned away her head, but she had seen 
enough to make her heart beat faint. It was some little 
time before she remembered (for she did not trust herself 
to look again) the face of the other and smaller woman ; 
it was the tall figure that arrested her> and in an instant 
flashed upon her brain by the keen sunlight in which it 
stood, had photographed itself there. It was Mary Potter. 

The unhappy lady sank back in her carriage in a cower- 
ing attitude. In that moment all power of action seemed 
to desert her, and she felt like one awaiting some inevitable 
blow. She could not rouse herself, even when Esther 
came and took her place beside her; till, looking in her 
face, and seeing the fixed and drawn expression which it 
wore in pain, the girl took her hand, and whispered, '' You 
are ill, mamma." 

Mrs. West gave a gesture of assent, and whispered, 
" Home." 

"Drive home," Esther repeated, still holding her 
mother's hand, a look of deep anxiety gathering in her face. 

At the same time, Mr. Wiggett, turning his back upon 
them, began to wipe his forehead with his brown silk 
handkerchief, and to consider a very hard question 
" Something will happen if she's not told," he said to him- 
self. " It's the awkwardest piece o' work that ever fell to 
my lot ; but she must be told this very night," — a resolve 
which he took an opportunity of quietly communicating to 
his wife in the course of the afternoon. 
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A RESPITE. 

^R. WIGGETT held that meals ought never to be 
spoiled with unpleasant talk — and a very good 
rule it is; but after supper he drew his chair 
back to the table, to begin in business-like 
fashion. Mary had taken a seat in the window, and was 
looking out into the garden, as if she could not get enough 
of looking. She started at Mr. Wiggett's voice saying, 
" We've som*at to tell you, Mary ; but you must not be put 
out." Honest Timothy's tone was too tragic. 

She started, and rose to her feet. *' It's about Esther," 
she cried ; << is she dead ? " 

" No, that she aint," said Mr. Wiggett ; " she's alive, and 
well, and as handsome a lady as you'd wish to set eyes on. 
It was she who kissed Polly, and gave her the rose to-day." 

" Why was I not told ? " cried Mary, bitterly. 

** It was done for the best, both for you and the giri," 
said Timothy. '' She hasn't a notion of the truth. It 
would be a pity to give her a shock like." 

" To find out that her mother's a poor woman, instead of 
a rich lady," cried Mary, still more bitterly. 

** There, there ! " said Timothy, alarmed at the agitation 
in Mary's face and manner ; '' I wouldn't have told you if 
I'd thought you'd take on so. I'll say no more." A threat 
at which Mary calmed herself, and begged to be told 
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all that he knew, which, after all, was not much to satisfy 
the cravings of the mother's heart. He took it upon him- 
self, however, to pronounce Esther perfectly happy. 

" Well, it's better for her, perhaps, as it is, though I had 
rather she had shared with the rest." 

" Of course it's better for her," said Mrs. Wiggett, 
sharply, '< and she'll none thank you if you spoil her fortune 
by interfering now." 

It might be so. Mary acknowledged it by a despairing 
silence. Esther, her own Esther, might not be thankful to 
know her true mother, but the reverse. " I must see her ! " 
she exclaimed, at length. 

Both her hearers assented soothingly. It was but right 
and natural that she should. 

" I could see her at the church to-morrow, could I not ? " 
said Mary, " without — ^without letting her know ? " 

" They don't sit in Hurst Church," replied Mrs. Wiggett, 
" or else I would have found this out before now ; and I've 
only known it a week. They go over to Thorn ford, I dare 
say." 

"I'll take you over there to-morrow morning on the 
chance," said Timothy; "it's the only other church within 
some miles ; " and then he launched out in praise of Esther s 
good looks, thinking to comfort poor Mary; but she was 
not to be comforted thus, for she only longed all the more 
for the true comfort of again calling Esther her own. 

The sight of the woman she had wronged seemed to 
have deprived Mrs. West of all her power to think or act, 
and to have paralysed her mind as a fatality paralysis. 
The time had gone by when flight would have presented 
itself as an alternative. But it was open to her to confide 
in Esther, and so disarm the future of its fear. And this 
might seem a very easy alternative. Once it would have 
seemed so to her, before all that her act entailed had become 
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apparent to her. But it did not seem so now. The aspect 
of the great error of her life seemed so much darker and 
more dreadful now, viewed in the light of all the deceit 
it had entailed, and of all the suffering it was sure to entail, 
that she shrank from revealing it ; preferring to await the 
approaching fate that might crush her : for it seemed to 
her that it would pull down the whole fabric of her darling's 
life. Oh ! if the fate would but tarry till her happiness was 
in the keeping of a husband whom she loved. How gladly 
would she see the love she had coveted pass away from 
her! 

But when Esther had gone away to Thomford Church, 
which was at some little distance, a sudden resolution 
seized on Mrs. West, and that resolution was to go forth 
and meet Mary Potter face to face. For this purpose she 
thought it best to go to church in Hurst village, whither 
the Wiggetts would in all probability take their g^est. 

Thomford was one of the smallest of churches ; a single 
aisle, with four plain pointed windows on one side, and 
three on the other ; a door occupying the place of the fourth 
on that side. The pulpit and reading-desk were between 
the four windows ; and the pews, facing one another, met 
there, leaving space for a small chancel. It was a very 
homely church, and the preacher's voice in it had a homely 
sound. Mrs. Potter was there early; and how glad she 
was that she had taken Polly with her ! The presence of 
her children always calmed and strengthened Mary. Many 
a time the babe at her breast had seemed to hush all 
trouble and discord there. It was with a vague feeling that 
she needed this strengthening influence that she had taken 
with her the unconscious little maiden. As the bell ceased 
clanging overhead, and no Mrs. West appeared — for to her 
presence Mary was trusting for the identification of her 
daughter — Polly pulled down her mother's head towards 
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her, and whispered, " Thereth the pretty lady who gave me 
the roth." 

" Where ? " whispered her mother in reply. 

Polly unceremoniously pointed with her small finger to a 
young lady who had entered an opposite pew alone, and 
who, raising her head at the moment, smiled, for an in- 
stant, a grave half-warning smile to the little girl. 

Often during the service Polly looked at her friend, copy- 
ing unconsciously her movements. But if the child looked 
often, the woman at her side scarcely ever lifted her sad 
eyes from Esther's face. Happily the latter was too 
earnest in her attention to the service to notice this. 

When at length the congregation was dismissed, and 
streamed out through the porch into the grassy churchyard, 
sleeping in the white noonday light, Esther looked round 
for little Polly, but neither she nor her mother were to 
be seen. While the people were engaged in their closing 
act of worship, Mary Potter had stolen out, gone round the 
end of the church, and seated herself upon a flat tombstone, 
holding Polly's hand, and making the child stand hushed 
with awe in the presence of that strife of the spirit which 
i^vas visible in her white face and crushed attitude. The 
desire had come upon her to disregard all consideration of 
her child's happiness, or her husband's wishes, whatever 
they might be, and disclose herself to Esther. She had 
anticipated the latter's speaking to the child, however, and 
knew that she was unequal to bearing it in silence, and 
therefore she had passed out quickly beyond the reach of an 
overmastering temptation. She did not rise till all were out 
of sight and hearing, and the temptation had passed away. 

And while Mary was at Thornford, Mrs. West was look- 
ing for her in vain, scanning every face in the somewhat 
larger and less picturesque church of Hurst with trembling 
eagerness. She was leaving it with the rest of the con- 
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gregation, when there flashed upon her the face, not of Mary 
Potter, but of Sarah Wiggett — known to her only as Sarah 
Brown — ^who had worked for her on more than one occasion. 
Whence were these faces rising out of the past to accuse 
her ? What had brought them together here ? 

Sarah was alone, Mr. Wiggett having gone home to act 
as dry nurse to Master Johnny, after having conveyed 
Johnny's mother to Thomford. On the impulse of the 
moment Mrs. West went up to her. 

" I see you remember me, Mrs. Brown," she said, softly. 

** Beg your pardon, Mrs. West," said Sally in her hardest 
tone, •* Brown aint my name now." 

The words were accompanied by a look of what seemed 
such dire ofience, that poor Mrs. West blundered into the 
idea that she had renounced her husband's name, and was 
angry at the bare mention of it. 

" I am sorry to have hurt you, Sarah," said the gentle 
lady (she had once been very kind to the forsaken little 
woman), " but I do not remember your name." 

** I don't know that you ever heard it," Sarah made 
answer, stepping on, followed by Mrs. West, whose pony 
carriage was waiting. " My name's Wiggett, if you please 
—Mrs. Wiggett." 

<< Your husband died in Australia, then ? I hoped that 
he might live to make amends for the wrong he did you. 
He expressed his regret to Mr. West's brother, when they 
met, but that is years ago. If you never heard from him, 
you may be glad to hear that he was sorry," she went on, in 
her eagerness to pour balm into an old wound, which perhaps 
she had opbned. " My nephew is coming home in a few 
weeks, and he may be able to tell you something about him." 

«* I don't want to hear anything about him," said Sarah, 
defiantly. " I hope he got his deserts, that's all." 

To Mrs. West's gentle nature, Sarah's feelings were 
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simply incomprehensible ; but she thought, in her humility, 
that it was because she had done wrong that it seemed to 
her so easy to forgive. Sarah was now walking far beyond 
her companion's pace, who had signed for her carriage to 
follow her, as she passed a little way up the road that led 
through the village, by Mrs. Wiggett's side. 

** Is Mary Potter living with you ? " she took courage at 
length to ask. 

" Yes," was the ungracious answer, given with a look of 
fierce contempt. 

" Would you take a message to her from me ? " 

" I'd rather not," she replied. " Mary Potter knows 
where you are, and that's enough." 

There was nothing more to be said, and thus repulsed, 
Mrs. West fell back upon her carriage. Her feeble effort to 
avert the inevitable had failed — she would make no other. 
When she reached home, she had still some time to wait until 
Esther arrived. With her ineffable freshness and brightness 
she burst in upon the weary, fading woman like a breath of 
spring. Every little out-door incident was something to 
bring to her mother. Esther had told her all about Polly 
Potter in the garden, and now she told her how she had been 
pointed out by the little thing to her mother, and how both 
had disappeared at the close of the service — Esther supposed 
into one of the cottages which stood close by the church. 

A sense of infinite relief came to Mrs. West as Esther 
proceeded — a sense of deep gratitude and thankfulness that 
she — that Esther — had been spared the sudden revelation. 
Mary Potter, it seemed, had no desire to claim her child ; 
she had but gratifitd her natural wish to see her, and had 
been content to go away as a stranger. It almost seemed 
to justify Mrs. West in having taken possession of her, since 
she valued so highly the treasure of which another could 
think 80 lightly. 
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AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

^ONDAY, which ushered in the month of July, 
I 1 was the very ideal of what a July day should be ; 
and therefore what, as a matter of fact, it very 
rarely is — ^warm, bright, and still ; the very core 
and heart of glowing summer. It was too still and bright 
and cloudless for active out-door enjoyment; fitter indeed for 

" Soft slumberings in the open eye of heaven, 
And all the listless joy of summer shades.** 

Esther liked better the soft grey days when the skies are 
like dove-wings, only radiant for short moments, but in- 
finitely tender in their light and shade. The expedition had 
been planned, as far as direction and means of conveyance 
were concerned, but the place where the party were to lunch 
had been left undecided, to see how the day turned out. If 
it had been windy, there was a little wood at the foot of the 
range of low hills which they were to visit, whose shelter 
would then have been acceptable ; but on such a day as 
this it was unanimously voted that the fresher heights 
should be selected. Accordingly **The Barrow" was chosen, 
and the party proceeded thither in a couple of pony-carriages 
— Mrs. West's and Mr. Vaughan's — while Esther rode, now 
by the side of the one, now by the other. A light cart 
brought up the rear, with the servants and provisions. 
** The Barrow,'* unlike the other hills, or rather heights, 
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in the neighbourhood, was quite smooth and grassy; equally 
smooth and equally elevated on all sides. In shape it was like 
an ancient burial-mound, to which it doubtless owed its name, 
though its size precluded the idea of its having been formed 
by any power less mighty than that of Nature. On the level 
top of this height stood three magnificent lime trees, perfect 
in form, and foliage, and bloom. They were planted in a 
straight line at regular intervals, and though this form of 
arrangement was the least picturesque possible, it attracted 
the attention more to the individual tree, each a fountain 
of glory in itself. This arrangement had also the advan- 
tage of allowing the spectator to rest under the shadow of 
the central tree, and contemplate either of the others ; and 
from whatever quarter the breeze might blow, wafts and 
clouds and streams of perfume were tossed toward that 
central tree ; so that to sit in its shade, with a rich English 
landscape spread out below in smiling nearness, made a 
rare combination of natural delights to any one susceptible 
to these. 

They reached the height in twos and threes, Mr. Vaughan 
taking Mrs. West, Esther following with Kate and Con- 
stance. Milly and Mr. Walton had somehow found the ascent 
longer and more difficult than the others. The servants 
carried up the repast, which everybody helped to spread 
under the central tree dangling over their heads its thick- 
hung tassels of golden blossom. 

They had finished lunch, and were chatting gaily round 
the tree, when Constance, who had gone to the edge of the 
ridge to call the servants, came back rather hastily, crying, 
"There is somebody coming up." 

" Well, what of that ? " said Kate. 

" I don't know who it can be," returned Constance. 

"Very likely," said Kate ; " but you need not be excited 
about it." 
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" But he beckoned to me," persisted Constance, evidently 
puzzling herself, while the others laughed. 

There he was, however, to speak for himself; and none 
of them knew him ; and yet there he was beckoning to 
them all. 

" He has taken us for some other party," said Milly. 

As he came nearer they could see that he was young 
and handsome, and well dressed; that is to say, he was 
dressed in the garb of the upper ten thousand : for he was 
far too gay for good taste, though his suit of fine blue, and 
his still brighter blue satin necktie, suited his fair com- 
plexion and blue eyes, and the yellow gold of his thick 
watchguard and pin matched his golden beard. There was 
a buoyance and brightness about the figure which pleased 
in spite of one*s self. It was specially in harmony with 
that blue-skied sunny day. 

Now that he was close at hand they all stared with 
wonder. Constance had sunk on the grass ; Esther, in her 
riding-habit, leant against the tree, close to where her mother 
sat. The stranger must see the whole group, and yet he 
was still making signs of recognition. Esther had only 
time to bend over Mrs. West, and whisper, " Can it be 
Harry ? " when he burst upon them with a merry laugh and 
breathless words of greeting. 

" I've had such trouble to find you ! " he cried, hurrying 
up to Mrs. West, and addressing himself to her. " The 
servants at the house told me that you were out for the day, 
so there was nothing for it but to follow ; and then I found 
another set at the foot of the hill, discussing some very 
good ale — ^for I had some of it; and here I am. Well, 
aunt, you are not a bit changed ; I should have known you 
anywhere." 

He kissed her, but did not notice how (aint and trembling 
she was, as she rose and leaned for support on Esther. 
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Her he favoured with a look which embarrassed her. In 
any one else she would have called it a stare, and thrown 
it back from her sweet, proud eyes. But he shook hands 
with her kindly and warmly enough. 

The Vaughans had delicately managed to withdraw them- 
selves a little on one pretext or another ; but Harry had no 
sooner greeted Esther, than he said, in a loud whisper, 
** You had better introduce me at once, hadn't you ? and 
perhaps you'll give me something to eat." This last he 
said aloud, adding, '' I'm not in the least particular ; I've 
lived on damper many a day." 

The ceremony of introduction was duly performed, and 
Mr. Harry sat down to lunch alone, not a whit disconcerted 
by the fact that he was hungry — shaving travelled since 
early morning — and that he was about to make his hunger 
apparent by a hearty meal in the presence of a bevy of 
ladies; all of which would have disconcerted most men. 
But Harry was perfectly natural and perfectly unconstrained. 
Somehow, it was Kate who served him ; Constance, who 
had been the principal waitress on the party, having retired 
in favour of her elder sister. 

As for Esther, she kept close to her mother, who she felt 
was in need of her sympathy, even before the latter had 
detained her by a clasp of her trembling hand. And Harry 
rattled on to Kate and] the company in] general. He had 
fixed on his journey to England ; and after he had done so, 
he could not rest till he had accomplished it — he never could 
rest till he had accomplished anything he had set his mind 
on ; proof of a noble perseverance, thought Kate ; proof, 
perchance, of something very different, thought another and 
keener observer. Then he made light of the perils and 
tedium of his voyage ; made light of it altogether, as if he 
had crossed the Channel, instead of half the globe : in short, 
gave his audience enough to do to observe him. They 
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could not as yet understand him. That is difficult to do 
in the case of any human being, especially difiBcult where 
the character is either very deep or very shallow; and 
Harry West might be either — about his cleverness there 
was no manner of doubt. 

Esther West was in that unenviable state of mind in 
which she felt that she ought to be happy, and yet knew 
very well she was not. Here was her cousin Harry, radiant 
with health and good-humour, come back before he was 
expected, and thus saving a world of anxiety about him. 
She had looked forward to his coming with such keen, shy 
pleasure : now that he had come, why was it that she could 
not rejoice ? Why was it that a vague sense of disappoint- 
ment fell upon her spirit, and made the brightness of the 
day seem so unreal, so like a painted show? 

And in her own gentle and sensitive way Mrs. West was 
experiencing the same feeling. It was this that had made 
Her seize Esther's hand, as she stood leaning beside her, 
slackly holding up the drooping folds of her riding-skirt 
Mrs. West had made up her mind that very day to unburden 
her mind to Mr. Vaughan. She had intended to detain 
him while the young people were wandering about in the 
wood, and confide to him the history of Esther's parentage. 
A better confessor and adviser she could hardly have had — 
one whose large and generous sympathy could penetrate 
the subtlest motives, and whose charity never failed him 
when he had done so. This intention was, however, wholly 
frustrated. Mr. Harry West greatly preferred to sit there 
under the blossomed tree, and talk to whoever would listen. 

After listening a while, Milly and Mr. Walton strayed away, 
and Constance prevailed on Esther to follow their exam- 
ple. The others remained ; Harry actually detaining Mr. 
Vaughan and Kate. 

At length a prolonged, and far from unmusical, call echoed 
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through the little wood. Mrs. West had declared that it 
was time to go home, as she expected a large party to dinner, 
whereupon Harry, on the alert at once, had sprung up to 
recall the wanderers by the far-reaching cry used by the 
shepherds ranging the Australian bush. Mr. Vaughan 
meantime escorted Mrs. West down the hill to her carriage, 
while she timidly begged that he would come over and talk 
to her some day. *'It is about Esther," she said; and he 
promised, without so much as thinking that the request was 
an unusual one, or urged with unusual earnestness. '' She 
is far from strong," he thought to himself; ** I should not 
wonder if Esther were an orphan soon." 

Meantime, the little wood was made to ring on every side 
with the efforts of the others to imitate the Australian call. 
Harry's hearty boyish enjoyment was infectious, and they 
all proceeded homeward, as happy a party of young people 
as were to be found on that summer day. Even Esther 
wondered that she had felt so strangely sad under the 
scented tree. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

^HE dinner-party in the evening was like most 
country dinner-parties — a very serious matter. 
Strong as the youthful element was, it was re- 
pressed by a mass of middle-aged dulness. Not 
that the young people were by any means discontented 
with the good heavy couples in between whom they were 
wedged. As a rule, it is the dull who object to the dull, 
not the brilliant and clever, and the fear with which the 
former regard the latter is wholly unfounded. Mr. Vaughan 
did not shine in society, and Mr. Walton kept all his shin- 
ing for Milly that evening. So the dinner was unusually 
quiet ; but then, everybody knew his or her neighbours, 
and it was all very pleasant. Only Harry West was irre- 
pressible, and he gained golden opinions from all, by the 
way in which he relieved them of the awful responsibility 
of being lively. 

<<He is so clever, and so interesting,** said Kate, confid- 
ing to her sisters, in the hour devoted to combing and con- 
fidences, her impressions of the Australian. ^'What a 
delightful addition he will be to our croquet-parties 1 He is 
quite ignorant of the game, and he says we must teach him.*' 

«( Do you like him, Milly ? ** said Constance, making a 
wry face behind her sister*8 back. 

" I really don*t know ; he seemed very good-natured.'* 
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"It's no use asking Milly," said Kate, with a little laugh, 
and tossing back her splendid hair. 

''Well, I will tell you what I think," said Constance. 
<' I don't like him at all, and I can see papa doesn't, though 
he won't say so. He is exactly like a handsome tortoise- 
shell cat ; he always makes himself quite comfortable, and 
then he arches his back, and comes so near when he talks, 
and keeps purring in your ear. I expected to see him curl 
himself up on the drawing-room floor at somebody's feet." 

Milly was laughing heartily while the merry Constance 
pursued her simile ; but Kate broke in, indignantly, ** Really, 
Constance, you grow quite ill-natured in your remarks." 

** I do so hope," went on the ofiender, taking no notice 
of the rebuke, ** that Esther will not marry him, though I 
dare say he has come over for the purpose." 

Harry West, left alone in the drawing-room with Mrs. West 
and Esther, was in like manner talking over the Vaughans. 
He had heard their names, but was not sure if he had 
afiBxed them properly. '^Connie is the plain one ? " he asked. 

« I suppose some people would call her plain," said 
Esther. " I think she is the most beautiful of the three ; 
her face is so full of spirit and intellect." 

" And Milly is the delicate one ? " he said, going on with 
his inventory. 

*' She is not delicate," said Esther, smiling, '' in the sense 
of having ill health. Her health is as perfect as mine." 

" Ah I well, I don't like delicate women," he remarked ; 
and Esther looked at him with a severe look in her large 
grey eyes, which then fell slowly off from him to her mother. 
But the gentle woman had not noticed. Her thoughts were 
not for herself, and she had not applied the remark. But 
Esther, unwilling further to discuss her friends, said gravely, 
«* The Vaughans are very superior girls, and very highly 
cultivated ; and we love them very much indeed." 
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" I love cultivated women," said her irrepressible cousin. 

Esther could not help thinking that he spoke of these 
productions very much as if they were peaches, or some- 
thing nice to eat. He seemed bent on giving them a per- 
fect list of his likings and dislikings. And Esther was 
sometimes verging on an active dislike, as far as her large 
and tolerant nature would allow her. But the next moment 
she found it impossible to be angry ; he was so candid, so 
good-humoured, so easily pleased. '* He is like a boy still," 
she thought to herself, '' with all a boy*s faults, and a boy's 
good qualities. Perhaps living in that young community 
had something to do with it." It was a new and strange 
manner, and therefore struck her as unpleasant, accustomed 
to a different t3rpe ; but childlikeness is not childishness, and 
a nature so open and sunny deserved at least a kinswoman's 
affectionate regard. 

Such reflections passed through her mind as she listened 
to his ceaseless talk. At length, seeing her mother look 
utterly weaiy, she said good-night, and set the example of 
retiring to rest. But Harry was one of those people who 
labour under the impossibility of understanding a hint, how- 
ever conveyed ; and he still went on talking, and would go 
on, thought Mrs. West, till he was positively sent off to bed. 
But she was congratulating herself on the opportunity thus 
offered — ^an opportunity which she would otherwise have 
had to seek, of speaking to him alone. Now that she was 
alive to the difficulties of her position with regard to Esther, 
she saw fresh ones on every side. Harry doubtless knew 
the whole story, and might blurt it out to Esther unprepared. 

She took advantage of a pause in his narrative of the 
voyage home, to lay her hand upon his arm, and ask him to 
sit down beside her : it was a fashion of his to stand, or 
rather hover, over any one he was speaking to. "Yoo 
know all about Esther, Harry, I think ? " she said. 
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"All! What?" 

*' That — ^that she is not my own child. My own little one 
died, you know." 

" Oh I but it*s all the same now, I fancy." 

'' She is as dear to me as any daughter, if you mean that. 
Hairy ; but I don't want her to be told that she is not my 
own, not now, not suddenly." 

" Doesn't she know all this time ? " 

" I have never spoken of it." 

"But she must know, surely?" 

"No ; I think not — I am sure not." 

The Australian almost whistled ; but he added, " I don*t 
know that it matters much ; only these things are awkward. 
I never would have thought of it if you hadn't spoken ; but 
I'm sure to have it in my mind now, and then I may speak 
it out before I remember that Fm to hold my tongue. I 
never could keep confidences. If any one told me he was 
going to confide in me, I always said — Don't." And Harry 
laughed a careless laugh, to which his aunt responded with 
a heavy sigh. 

"What do you think of Esther?" she asked, timidly, 
after a pause. 

" She's about the finest girl I've seen yet ; but then 
I haven't seen many, you know — not over half-a-dozen 
pretty women in the last dozen years, and none of them 
ladies. These Vaughans are all very pretty." 

" Yes, but they are not like Esther. She is more beauti- 
ful and more admired than they are." 

Harry's eyes had told him that Kate Vaughan was the 
most beautiful, and in his heart he had admired her most, 
ivith her colours of the morning — blue, and pink, and gold. 
Whatever glittered most was the first to attract Harry's 
notice ; but he was one of those people who take the opi- 
nions of those about them, and are really influenced by them. 
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If, for instance, Esther was really the most admired, he 
was quite ready to admire her the most. 

Mrs. West saw that she had made an impression, and 
was content. Parting from him, sending him off to bed 
rather, with another caution, she resolved, as speedily as 
possible, to put an end to the present state of things. 

Esther was an early riser, and often spent two or three 
hours of the summer morning in reading out of doors 
before breakfast. But early as she was, Hany was up and 
out before her. He had already been all over the place — 
kitchen and stable included— chattering to the servants, just 
as he used to chat with the labourers and shepherds at 
home, with the sailors on the deck of the Oriana, home- 
ward bound, with all and sundry, whoever they were, or 
wherever he might chance to meet them. No wonder that 
with many he was a favourite. He was quite unconscious 
in his universal friendliness. No man felt him to be his 
superior ; he himself never felt himself the superior of any 
man. 

And» as a rule, men liked him better than women did, 
perhaps because women are, as a rule, more exclusive than 
men. He had, however, one quality which women blindly 
admire — physical courage. Without a particle of imagina- 
tion, he did not know the meaning of fear. He had leaped 
overboard after a boy, when the Oriana was steaming ten 
knots an hour through mid ocean, without a moment's 
hesitation, and had kept the lad afloat till both were picked 
up, shaking himself, when he got on deck, in the midst of 
the tragedy-stirred passengers, crowding with eager faces 
and beating hearts to witness the rescue, with as little con- 
cern as a dog who has fetched his master's stick. There 
were not many women, high or low, on board the Oriana 
who did not make a hero of him then and there, and en* 
shrine him as such in their hearts for ever. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A MORNING ADVENTURE. 

I OWy as Esther stepped out oii the lawn, fresh as 
the morning, in her pretty cambric dress, with 
the light falling on her hair, and a little brown 
book in her hands — a favourite poet, neither 
Tennyson nor Browning — Harry, coming round the end of the 
house, welcomed her with delighted eagerness. It was plea- 
sant to have a companion, when he had expected to spend an 
hour or two alone, and he was at no loss to express his pleasure. 
They went the round of the place, sauntering side by side. 

" What a morning for a ride ! " said Harry ; " I must 
get me a horse at once." 

*< Take mine," said Esther. '^ It is just the morning I 
like for riding ; the fresh breeze is so delightful." 

** And what will you do ? " he replied, half tempted to go; 
for any kind of motion was delight to him. He was one of 
those people to whom rest is an impossibility. 
" Stay here," said Esther, smiling. 

But Harry was unwilling to lose his companion, and so 
he said, " Can't we have a walk instead ? " 

*< Oh, yes," she answered, readily — quite as ready as he 
was for active exertion. 

They were walking up the green lane that led past Mr. 
Wiggett's garden. All ways were as yet alike to Harry, and 
there was a little hill beyond, from whence they could look 
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over to << The Cedars." A wagonette was standing at the 
gate of the garden, and in the wagonette, clasping a great 
bouquet with both hands, stood little Polly Potter. A shy 
smile spread over the small white face, which three days' 
sunshine had not had power to tan, as she saw her friend 
approaching. 

Esther stopped to speak to her ; she had taken quite a 
fancy to the child. " Will you give me one of your flowers ? '* 
she asked. 

<< Yeth 1 " and the little maid held the bunch towards her. 

Esthertookit. '' And which may I take?" she asked again. 

''The pettietht," lisped the child, with her angelic smile. 

Esther was disengaging a rosebud from the nosegay. A 
great heavy boy, who ought to have been holding the horse, 
was leaning on a post, looking at Esther. Coming down 
the path, and close upon them, was Mr. Wiggett, carrying 
Master Johnny, with Mary Potter walking by his side. A 
sickening feeling came over Mary, and she grasped Timothy 
Wiggett's disengaged arm, as she caught sight of the little 
group at the gate. 

Just at that moment the mettlesome pony gave its head 
a shake, and with a loud snort started off at good speed 
down the lane and into the road. The mother gave a great 
cry, and came rushing to the gate. The heavy, sleepy- 
looking lad, after staring a full minute at the catastrophe, 
began a lumbering run ; but Harry had darted off at full 
speed on the instant, and just as the start was about to 
become a race, had dexterously caught the dangling reins. 

The child had fallen down in the bottom of the wagonette 
— ^thrown over by the sudden movement — and was l3ring 
there, half dead with fear. As soon as the boy came up, 
they lifted her out, and the terrified child clung round the 
neck of her deliverer. 

Thus they came back to the garden-gate, the boy leading 
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the pony behind them. No one of the little group had 
moved or spoken after the cry from Mary. She leant, 
trembling, on one of the posts, white and speechless, till the 
horse was overtaken. Only when Harry had the child safe 
in his arms, Esther laid her hand softly on Mary's, and gave 
her a look full of tender, tearful, J03rful S3rmpathy, that said 
far more than any words. 

Meantime, Harry came up with the little one, and held 
her out to her mother, who kissed her passionately, and burst 
into a (it of hysterical weeping. 

Esther took the best way of soothing Mary. She held 
her in her arms in perfect silence, and in these moments of 
emotion the two who seemed so wide apart — the one sad, 
toil-worn, aging, and fading ; the other blooming in health 
and youth ; the one crushed with poverty, the other accus- 
tomed to riches and ease— Klrew close together, and loved 
each other with a love which might change the current 
of their lives. They might have met under other and 
calmer circumstances; and the natural tie between them 
would have asserted itself consciously ; but it would not 
have caused their lives to flow in one, as this outburst of 
sudden sympathy had prepared them to do. 

Then little Mary had to be caressed and made much of, 
and coaxed to re-enter the wagonette. She did not cry and 
scream against it ; her protest consisted in the deadly white 
of her little frightened face, and the piteous look in her eyes, 
till both Mr. Wiggett and Esther pleaded that she might 
be left behind, in order to recover from her fear. But part- 
ing from her mother seemed only a greater evil to the child, 
and so she clung to her, and overcame her terror, and held 
up her pretty little mouth for farewell kisses all round. At 
last Harry and Esther were left looking after the wagonette 
as it bowled down the lane, having fairly started this time. 

Mary Potter came back out of the pleasant, quiet country 
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to her small, dingy rooms, so full of children that Martin 
said, speaking of them as if they were rats, '* the place was 
overrun with them.** 

She found Sarah, her substitute, full of grievances. Bob 
and Walter, two noisy schoolboys, had repudiated her autho- 
rity, and openly set her at nought in the matter of coming 
in from their street -play at the appointed hour. Martin 
and Willie, two older ones, already out as apprentices, had 
grumbled at her cooking ; but that was nothing to the trouble 
about Emily and Agnes, in which she had only participated 
as an on-looker; and she proceeded to pour into her mother's 
ear a tale o( domestic disturbance, which made poor Mary's 
heart palpitate with dread. 

Emily and Agnes were the twins, and they were both in 
one establishment, learning the joint and yet separate mys- 
teries of dressmaking and millinery. They were tall and 
rather well-made girls, with something of their mother's 
grace, though failing to carry themselves as she had done, 
with her perfect health and elastic vigour. 

On the Saturday of their mother's absence the twins had 
sat up very late — indeed, it is to be feared that they even 
trespassed on sacred hours — in order to finish the summer 
bonnets, which were to be worn for the first time on the 
following day. Mary had taught her children to go to 
church; and when the Sabbath bells began to ring, Agnes 
had come downstairs. Prayer-book in hand, with the new 
bonnet on her head, while Emily was t3ring on hers before 
the tiny looking-glass, preparatory to following her. Martin 
Potter was in the sitting-room, and in an exceptionally bad 
humour, even for him. He seldom took any notice of the 
girls, or what they had on — indeed, their taste was very 
good on the whole, and not at all flaunting ; but the brilliant 
season, and fashion together, had tempted them to be gayer 
than usual, and Agnes's bonnet attracted her fatber*s notice. 
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It was of white net, trimmed with blue, and with a blue 
flower fastened at the ear. 

" Come here, and let me look at that thing youVe got on 
your head,** said Martin Potter, in a sarcastic tone ; then, 
raising his voice, '< Go upstairs and take it off; I won't have 
my girls dress like street- walkers so long as they are under 
my roof." 

" And she didn't go at once," said Sarah ; " and father 
roared like thunder, it set me all of a tremble, * Take it oil 
this minute ! ' and when Aggy took it off and held it in her 
hand, he went and crumpled it up, and flung it into the pas- 
sage. And Aggy went upstairs crying, and Emily did not 
go to church either, and Aggy had a bad headache, and 
wouldn't eat any dinner ; and Willie and Martin said it was 
a great shame," concluded Sarah. 

And this was what Mary Potter came home to! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN EVENING AT HOME. 

»ARTIN POTTER'S home was scarcely an 
earthly paradise, and he was in a fair way to- 
wards making it something quite the reverse. 
A man may rule slaves, he cannot rule children, 
by mere force of will, unless, indeed, he can turn them 
into slaves, with all the slavish faults, bom of fear and 
unwilling submission. He can only rule by the force of 
love that is in him : for love alone is just ; and in the long 
run it is only to justice that men bow, or children either. 

Mary*s heart was once more in revolt against her hus- 
band. Before sitting down to her needlework — the neces- 
sity for which was never ending, still beginning — Mary took 
a look upstairs; she wanted to see the offending bonnet. 
In the bare, square room, with its scanty bed-furniture and 
single chair — the poor girls had to take everything by turns, 
down to basin and looking-glass. Things were constantly 
reproaching them for coming into the world double as 
they had done. In the room there was a cupboard ; their 
Sunday frocks were hanging there ; and on the little shelf, 
carefully pinned into a handkerchief, lay the new bonnet. 
Mary took it out and looked at it. It was certainly pretty, 
and at another time she would have been vexed at its 
brightness and gaiety ; but the sympathy of the woman, at 
that moment, was roused for her girl ; and when, a little 
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further, pushed into a comer, but also wrapped up in a 
handkerchief, she came upon the crushed one — not even 
smoothed out from the rude grasp that had crushed it — 
Mary had to swallow a rising in her throat, and even put 
up her hand and hold it tight for the pain in it, before she 
laid the bonnet in its place, and came downstairs to sew. 

Then, early in the afternoon, Emily came home, too ill to 
continue at her work in the close work-'room ; and Johnny 
had to be banished from the parlour, in which his fertile 
invention hourly discovered some means of creating a noise 
more fearful than the last. The poor pale girl sat down on 
a low stool at her mother's feet, and laid her aching head 
on the kind knees still as ready to bear her as ever ; and 
Mary stroked her head, and at last persuaded her to go 
to bed, while little Polly hushed her songs, and gathered 
the rose-leaves, which had fallen from one of her overblown 
roses, and held them to her sister's head. She had dis- 
covered how grateful was their cool, tender touch, and said 
they were like her mother's fingers. 

The boys came in from school, and were sent out to 
play ; the elder ones tramped in to tea ; Master John was 
sent off to bed — not without remonstrance on his part — 
so was little Mary ; then the mother gathered her four boys 
for their evening lesson in writing and arithmetic. Thus 
the day wore on with its succession of tasks : at this last — 
and to Mary, pleasantest of the day's occupations — she was 
engaged when her husband came home. 

" Shut up your books, boys," she said at once ; ** we've 
done very well to-night ; " and she smiled upon them, with 
the smile of a true mother, whose face will throw no 
shadow over her children's faces, because her own light of 
life is darkened. 

The boys obeyed with alacrity. They were generally 
glad to make themselves scarce, as they expressed it, in 
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their father's presence. Besides, they had affairs of their 
own on hand upstairs; and saying good-night did not 
mean going to bed for them, as it did for the little ones. So 
they kissed their mother, and said good-night to their 
father, and were off"; Mary whispering in the ear of the vola- 
tile Bob, who showed premonitory symptoms of the somer« 
sault he would certainly turn as soon as he got upstairs, 
'* Mind, don*t go to bed without sa3ring your prayers." 

There were no kind inquiries forthcoming, as to how 
Mary had enjoyed her visit, when husband and wife were 
left alone. She felt the omission keenly; she seemed to 
feel everything keenly to-night. 

Martin Potter rose, and walked up and down the small 
apartment. He was a man who had a quarrel with the 
world ; but he had also a far bitterer quarrel, and that was 
with himself. '< I thought to rise in the world," he said, 
speaking aloud his gloomy reflections rather than address- 
ing his wife, "and I'm sinking — sinking into the hopeless 
slough of poverty in which men are no more their own 
masters than so many cattle. I vowed that I would be 
independent, that I would call no man master to the end 
of my days, and all my efforts have failed. I've been 
offered work on another man's job to-day, and been forced 
to take it, too ; " and he ground his teeth as he spoke. 
This was the secret of his moroseness. 

Mary clasped her hands in her lap. '< Oh, Martin ! after 
all, we might be happy if you could but be contented." 

'< Contented 1 " he burst forth, with a sneer, '< contented 
to live only to do another man's work, and be thrown off* 
when I get useless, to die in a ditch ; that ought to content 
a man, certainly ; " and he laughed a savage laugh.' 

'< It is the lot of millions," said Mary, << to work for daily 
bread. Let us do God's will, Martin, and trust in His pro- 
vidence." 
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He passed over her words. " What do the millions get 
by being content with such a lot ? " he went on. " They 
sink, and sink, and sink. Pve seen misery enough in this 
city to make a man mad at the very word content. I wonder 
that the wretches, crushed in the mire as they are, swept 
out of the way by whole cit)rfuls, don't rise and turn society 
upside down. In their place I would. I would live a man's 
life, or die a man's death — not a dog's ! " 

Martin Potter might have made a social reformer if his 
benevolence had been equal to his energy, but it was not. 

Mary had covered her face with her hands. She had no 
lack of sympathy with her husband's side of the argument, 
one-sided as he was. Her woman's heart went over to him 
in his disappointment and humiliation, as she thought of 
him becoming another man's servant, after having been his 
own master for many years. 

'' I wish we could get away from here, and go back to the 
country," said Mary. 

"Yes, I wish we could emigrate; but it's too late — I 
haven't enough to take the lot." 

" Martin, take the boys, and I'll come after you with the 
girls as soon as I can." 

It was a noble offer from the woman who made it, to 
whom such a parting would be torture. She rose and went 
towards him, and put one large, soft hand on each shoulder, 
and looked into his face with beaming eyes. " Go, and we 
will come together again with the love of the old days, when 
we came together at the first." 

He softened, and she hesitated. 

" And, Martin," she said at last, " I have seen Esther — 
our Esther." 

He started away from her, his face lowered again, and he 
gave vent to one of those expletives which Mary disliked 
so much. 
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** Why didn't you tell me at once ? " he said. 

" I did not think you cared." Then she went over the 
events of her visit as far as Esther was concerned, and con- 
cluded by saying, '* If you knew what a struggle I had to 
keep quiet, and her so near me, on the day when I saw her 
at church, and again this morning. And I am sure that 
young gentleman was her lover, who saved little Mary's life. 
It is best not to disturb her now. We cao never be anything 
to her." 

A few more questions concerning what she had heard of 
Mrs. West, and Martin Potter sank into silent thought for 
the rest of the evening. At ten o'clock Agnes came home, 
and ate her supper and went off to bed without saying 
good-night to her father, thereby showing that she was not 
reconciled to the destruction of her new bonnet. 

There was no further attempt at a better understanding 
made between Martin and Mary that night. The wife's 
effort had been turned aside. The thing that seemed so 
easy was, indeed, as difficult — ^that turning of the heart — as 
the turning a stream out of the channel which it has made 
for itself in the course of ages. 

Martin Potter said no more, either good or bad, but he 
looked more gloomy and bitter than ever — a gloom and 
bitterness which increased as days went on. Poor Mary, 
who' was not in the secret of her husband's quarrel with 
himself, thought that it was against her that his black looks 
were levelled, and, conscious of her generous relentings 
towards him, even at his worst, felt more deeply wounded 
than before. 

The truth was, there had flashed on Martin's mind the 
thought that in this reappearance of Mrs. West there might 
be a loophole of release from the intolerable pressure of his 
circumstances. Mrs. West had done him an injury. He 
had never bargained that she should take away the child 
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out of the knowledge and reach of her parents. He had 
stipulated fairiy for the very reverse, and therefore she had 
lost all right to Esther. But, whispered the evil genius of 
the man, she might be glad to re- purchase it. The sugges- 
tion came to him from within, and not from without, and 
yet it was one which he hated to entertain. This man could 
not bear to think meanly of himself. He had set out in life 
with a strong feeling of independence, and he had all the 
virtues of which independence is both the root and the fruit. 
He was self-denying, he was industrious, he had high self- 
respect, he had honourable ambition ; but this honourable 
ambition had been defeated by circumstances. He had 
engaged in speculations for which he had not the necessary 
capital, and in order to carry them on he had been obliged 
to truckle to men who were really dishonest in their in- 
tentions. 

His better nature told him that the suggestion, that he 
might profit by the reappearance of Esther, was an un- 
worthy one. As far as he was concerned, he knew very 
well that he would not have objected to any Mrs. West who 
would have relieved him comfortably of some half-doren or 
80 of his progeny. At the same time he knew — as people 
know a thing in the innermost recesses of consciousness, 
which they will not allow themselves to think even — ^he 
knew that the suggestion flashed upon him would be irre- 
sistible, and therefore he chose to create a justification for 
the course he would pursue, by dwelling on the enormity of 
Mrs. West's offence towards him. She had taken out of 
his hands all power over his own child. That was the 
point he seized upon. It was the point he could feel. Of 
the real theft of which the unhappy lady had been guilty 
in the uncontrollable yearning of her unsatisfied maternity 
— the robbery of his child's love — he thought not at all. But 
strangely enough, it would seem, he contrived to make Uim- 
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self angxy with Mary because she had shown herself willing 
to renounce Esther at last. ** Women never feel anything 
long enough," he thought, "to make it worth while to con. 
sider their feelings.*' In reality he wanted the additional 
justification of his wife's long-cherished desire to possess 
the love of her first-bom. 

Having worked himself up to the necessary pitch of 
resentment, he resolved to see Mrs. West, to claim his 
daughter, and to threaten the child-stealer with legal pro- 
ceedings. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TRUTH COMBS OUT. 

' ARRY had got his horse — ^he seldom lost any 
time in getting anything he wanted — and he 
and Esther were out riding together when Mr. 
Vaughan paid his appointed visit to Mrs. West. 
In that long visit the poor lady poured her sad story into the 
sympathising ear of her friend and neighbour, and he, as he 
listened, grew more and more grave and anxious. The 
lines of his sensitive face quivered with emotion as she con- 
cluded her tale, in which she suppressed nothing, excused 
nothing, but narrated every step with the severest candour. 

** I see by your face," she said, humbly, " how greatly 
you think me to blame. When I look on it in this light 
myself, it seems terrible to me; stripped of all the false 
glosses I put upon it, it is terrible ! I robbed another of 
the love God had denied me. You cannot S3rmpathise with 
the temptation, and how easily I hid from myself the enor- 
mity of the wrong I was doing.'* 

"I can sympathise with you only too well," he said, 
gently, and in a voice as full of humility as her own. 

" What shall I do ? " she asked, reassured by the tone 
more than the words even. 

" I think you ought to let her know as soon as possible," 
he replied, speaking of Esther; ** the knowledge might 
reach her from some other quarter, and pain her far more 

03 
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than if you revealed it to her. If I understand her rightly, 
she has one of those rare natures at once strong and tender." 

** It is so hard for her," murmured Mrs. West : ** it will 
shake her trust in everything.'* 

** Yes, it is very hard for her," he answered : " we can 
hardly do wrong and suffer for it alone. If we could, our 
sorrow, being selfish, would never have the divine power it 
has of overcoming our sin." 

Mrs. West listened, and was soothed by that profoundly 
sympathetic voice. She was taken by surprise, too ; for 
though Mr. Vaughan went through the usual routine of 
religious observance, no one round him knew that he was 
what would be called a religious man. She had never heard 
him speak in this manner; but she was very glad that she 
had spoken to him now, and she expressed her gladness 
before returning to the topic which absorbed her. 

"And I shall be most happy if I can be of any further 
use to you. Ah ! " he said, as if suddenly moved to speak 
out his own secret trouble, " you can make amends for this 
wrong perhaps. You can restore, at need, what you have 
taken away ; the terrible sorrow is, when we sin against 
love, and can make no amends, because death has shut us 
out from making it, or may be something stronger than 
death." 

He stopped, and Mrs. West looked inquiringly. Was it 
possible that she might help him as he was helping her ? 
We know so little of one another — so little of our nearest 
neighbours, our dearest friends. 

He seemed to answer the look. " Yes," he said, " I am 
speaking from sad experience. I acted selfishly — basely, 
it seems to me now ; then it seemed the reverse of selfish- 
ness. I married my wife against her will — she was too 
gentle and yielding to resist the pressure of other minds, 
and I thought my devoted love would make amends to her 
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for an unhappy attachment. It was not so ; and when she 
left me with her motherless girls, I vowed that I would 
never impose my will on any human being again. I, too, 
took what was not my own, but had been given to another." 

They parted before the return of the young people, not 
before Mrs. West had also confided to her friend the hope 
that the cousins might love each other. " As Hany's wife 
she would be nearer to me,*' she said, '< and then he is the 
heir of all I possess.*' 

Mrs. West set herself to her task at once. That very 
evening she found, or made, an opportunity to talk with 
Esther alone. But her first effort was an entire failure. 
The weakness of her over-sensitive heart was complicated 
with physical weakness to such an extent, that her frail 
body was ready to sink with the trial. After detaining 
Bsther by her side in the twilight, and making more than 
one vain attempt to find her voice, she did manage to say, 
in a whisper which startled the girl, '< I have something 
to tell you, darling ; something which I ought to have told 
you long ago." 

'*What is it, mamma ?" said Esther, kneeling at her feet. 

But the face looked up to, even in the uncertain light, 
was so agonised, that she sprang to her feet, and bending 
over it, held it to her breast, crying, '' Oh, mamma 1 what 
has hurt you so ? I am sure it is nothing of any conse- 
quence. You are too anxious, and you know you were told 
not to excite yourself." 

" Esther — Esther I I have wronged you so ! " 

'' Mamma, you must be ill to say such a thing," replied 
the girl, passionately, forgetting in her pain her usual sooth- 
ing tone. '< No, I will not hear another word," as Mrs. 
West was sobbing out something more. And so the effort 
ended in a fit of faintness, which Esther knew how to soothe. 
It was one of her mother's attacks, that was all. 
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It was, indeed, time that Esther knew the story of her 
parentage. The village of Hurst was already babbling it 
and cackling over it, and its human geese were beginning 
to stretch their necks and hiss in her direction. Mrs. Wig. 
gett, for reasons of her own, had whispered it into another 
pair of ears greedy of gossip ; and three sets of these 
appendages having thus heard the secret, it was, according 
to the old adage, no longer among the things which could 
be hidden. Within the half-hour, that third pair of ears, 
having a pair of legs belonging to them, and likewise a 
tongue, had made their way to that emporium of village 
news, Mrs. Moss's shop. 

It is damping to the ardour of the secret-bearer to find 
that the important communication which she has to make, 
quite in confidence of course, has been anticipated, and the 
secret already in possession of another. The secret is no 
longer inviolable — in fact, it is felt to be no secret at all. 
The merest hint that another is informed, is enough to justify 
the keeper of a secret, who is bursting to reveal it, in break- 
ing the seal upon her lips. 

" Isn't that a dreadful story about Mrs. West ? '* said the 
gossip, with a look of mysterious horror ; '< but I dare say 
you've never heard on*t.** 

** I've known ever so long, Mrs. Pratt," said Mrs. Moss, 
dolefully, but with conscious superiority ; ** but I've never 
mentioned it to no one.'* As she said this she glanced at 
the pane, and perceived that her lord and master was ab- 
sent in the meantime. 

" To think," continued Mrs. Pratt, now justified in giving 
Mrs. Moss a bit of her mind, which freedom al.nost com- 
pensated for the loss of the primary satisfaction of being 
first in the field, '' to think that she should have stole away 
an honest lab'rin' man's child, and made out as she was 
her own." 
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Mrs. Moss and Mrs. Pratt agreed that it would be im- 
possible for Esther to hold up her head among gentlefolks 
any longer ; for the wretched feeling of caste is not confined 
to the higher ranks — nay, there it often remains only as a 
natural barrier against inferior culture and ruder manners, 
while in the ranks beneath it flourishes in the most fantastic 
and repulsive forms. 

And while the village babbled, the story spread into other 
and higher circles, and that without delay. The next morn- 
ing the cook at Red Hurst had it from the butcher, and 
when her young mistress had given her the orders of the 
day she retailed it to her, with the startling addition that 
Mrs. West was in the hands of the police, and would most 
likely get penal servitude for life — a fact which her inform- 
ant had only put as a probability, while his had only ven- 
tured to say it was no more than she deserved. 

Kate burst in upon her father in his study with the 
astounding story, which she only half believed. She found 
him leaning his head on his hand, and he answered very 
sadly, '' The main fact is true enough, my dear, but the rest 
is made up of malice and envy.** 

*< Oh, papa ! what shall we do ? *' cried Kate, to whom a 
fact was a simple fact, and nothing more. '* Who could 
have thought that she would have turned out such an 
impostor ? " 

" Hush ! my child. Judge not, that you be not judged." 

Kate was turning away to seek her sisters at their morn- 
ing avocations, when her father called her back. 

" My dear," he said, « Esther has known nothing of this, 
and you must not allow yourself to feel the slightest differ- 
ence towards her.*' 

Another man might have said show, Mr. Vaughan laid 
a special emphasis on the vfOTdfeel. 

After lunch came callers, to find the sisters sitting on the 
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lawn, and not engaged, as usual, either in work or play ; 
neither work nor play had been thought of that morning. 
Indeed, Connie had Only been restrained from rushing off 
to " The Cedars " by her father's representation that even 
she might not be welcome just yet. 

The callers were Mr. Carrington and his mother, old 
friends and also near neighbours of the Vaughatls. Mrs. 
Carrington was the widow of a merchant, who had left her 
a large fortune under her own control, and their only son 
dependent on her will. Benjamin Carrington had been 
called to the bar, and was working at his profession as if 
he depended on it fot daily bread. He worked for the sake 
of work — for the love of work which is botn in men of 
active minds ; and not only was he gaining ground in his 
profession, but becoming known as a political thinker and 
writer. 

Nobody daw much of Mr. Carrington, not even his 
mother, though he was devoted to her ; but the Vaughana 
saw more of him than any other people did. He was 
called in the household *' Connie*s friend.'* Connie had a 
great friendliness of character, but this friendship came of 
early association. She had been the little one, the wild- 
haired romp of eight, when he was coming to man*s estate ; 
and he being shy at that undeveloped period, the frank 
little girl had been a great resource and comfort to him 
when the others were growing into girls as shy as himself. 
Then Connie had never grown ihto a " regular young lady.** 
When asked to explain himself, Mr. Benjamin had said, 
" Oh, a regular young lady is one who expects you to make 
a fool of yourself in some way or other.** That was in his 
first period of cynicism. Now he had learned to talk to 
young ladies in West-end drawing-rooms about things 
which he supposed, with other sensible men, were interest- 
ing to them, though how they can be is more than one can 
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explain. But to Connie he could talk of the things which 
interested him— of the ideas and movements of the day, 
and so he was still called Connie's friend, without the 
slightest covert allusion to anything approaching to love- 
making. 

Mrs. Carrington saw a great deal more of the Vaughans 
than her son did, and also of Esther West. The young 
ladies were a great resource to the old one, especially as 
she was one of those old people who like best the society 
of the young and lively. Her preference, however, was for 
Esther. She was a little woman herself, and Esther's 
grand air captivated her, and her unfailing sweetness had 
triumphed completely. She was always praising Esther to 
her son, and she had lately gone a little farther, and hinted 
that she would make a noble wife — a lady who could take 
her place by her husband's side, however high he rose; 
who could make herself the companion of cultivated men, 
the very wife for a man of high aims. Benjamin, however, 
made no sign ; he was only friendlier than ever with Connie 
Vaughan. 

It was, therefore, with an expression of real concern, 
almost amounting to agitation, that the old lady spoke of 
what she had just heard. Herself well bom, and not at all 
sharing in the democratic notions of her son, though she 
had come to regard them as all very well for political pur- 
poses, Esther's plebeian birth, if the story was true, was a 
fatal blot. 

'' I have come to hear it contradicted," she said. 

<' But I cannot contradict it, Mrs. Carrington," said Kate. 
'< It is quite true. Mrs. West herself told papa just before 
it came out." 

** But what is your version of the story ? " said Mr. Car- 
rington, looking round, but resting his eyes on Constance. 

'' I have been to papa, and made him tell me," she broke 
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in, answering the glance. '' Mrs. West adopted Esther 
when she was quite a haby, and took her way from her 
parents without letting them know; but they had really 
given her the child to keep." 

*' Come, that is not quite so bad as your story, mother. 
That was much more sensational I *' 

** It is bad enough," said Kate, " for Esther's relations 
have found her out, and will be coming after her. It is 
very hard on her," 

" It's very awkward, to say the least," said Mr. 
Carrington. 

<< And a labourer's daughter, too; it is a shocking impo- 
sition," said Mrs. Carrington. '*But I never liked that 
meek Mrs. West." 

"There is quite a large family," continued Kate; "ten 
of them, I am told." 

** How shocking ! " cried Mrs. Carrington. " What do 
you think of it, Milly, my dear ? " 

Milly was sometimes mildly oracular; but at present she 
ventured no opinion on the main point, a mode of pro- 
cedure which she sometimes adopted, and which made 
Constance rebel once so hotly that she had made the severe 
remark, that Milly's part in the affairs of this world was to 
do nothing but look good. " I shall be very sorry to lose 
Esther for a friend," said Milly. 

" I don't see why we should lose her for a friend," said 
Constance, warmly. " This does not make any difference 
in her. She is the same, whether her father was a duke or 
a dustman. If she had been brought up in her father's 
home, I should never have known her, and perhaps she 
would have been different outwardly, so different that I 
could not have loved her as I do." 

Constance had risen to the occasion, and looked quite 
eloquent, so eloquent that Mr. Carrington regarded her 
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with a kindling look, which was not lost upon his mother; 
but he said, lightly, " That's right, Connie ; always stand 
up for your friends, especially when they are thrown into 
the shade.** 

•* I suppose Esther will remain with Mrs. West," said 
the old lady. "After all, those people can be very little 
to her.*' 

"Nothing at all," said Kate, to whom the idea of a 
labouring man for her father, and a family of ten brothers 
and sisters, such as she pictured to herself, was sufficiently 
repulsive. 

" Oh, Kate ! her own father and mother and sjsters and 
brothers nothing to her 1 Esther will love them all, what- 
ever they are." 

" I should think it would be settled," said Milly, " by 
Esther marrying Mr. West." 

At this Mr. Carrington started from his attitude ot 
assumed carelessness ; but, immediately resuming it again, 
stood listening to the account Kate gave his mother of the 
Australian's return. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

► ARTIN POTTER despised himself for the step 
he was about to take, but, nevertheless, on the 
next Saturday he presented himself at ** The 
Cedars." Harry had gone to town to meet one 
of the companions of his voyage, and Esther had gone 
down to the village. Mrs. West was alone. Two days 
had passed, and yet she had not summoned resolution to 
tell her story, which was being freely discussed in her own 
kitchen, with much stormy assertion and scornful unbelief. 

** Please, ma*am, there's a rough-looking man wants to 
speak to you. I've left him standing in the hall. He says 
his name is Martin Potter," said the serving-maid. 

<' Tell him to step in here," said Mrs. West, with a firm- 
ness and calmness which she could not have believed it 
possible that she could summon. Now that the inevitable 
had come, and must be met face to face, she was brave. 
It is the oncoming of fate that is terrible. 

She rose to receive her visitor, uttering no word till the 
servant had closed the door, and meeting his eyes unflinch- 
ingly. He had been working himself into a passion for a 
week, but somehow he found it difficult to g^ve vent to it in 
that frail presence : she looked so gentle and yet so dignified. 

** You know who I am, I suppose ? " he said, as harahly 
as he could. 
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" Yes, Martin Potter ; and I know you come to accuse 
me of taking Esther from you. I have no excuse to offer, 
except my overwhelming love for the child." 

She sat down, unable to stand, and beckoned to him to be 
seated ; but he did not accept the invitation. She had taken 
the words out of his mouth, and he was more exasperated 
than ever. He was not a man who acknowledged superior 
presences ; he was not aware that what he felt was the loss 
of self-respect. He knew that he had come there to extort 
money, and for no other purpose ; and how was he to make 
that purpose known ? 

'' I have come to claim my child,'* he said. 

" Surely you will let me keep her still," she murmured, 
**if it is her choice to stay with me. If you only knew 
her, it would make amends to you for the wrong I have 
done. I have bestowed upon her every care ; and," she 
hesitated, " she has been accustomed to every luxury. 
I shall never seek to hide her from you again, and, in the 
days to come, she may be a blessing to you, as she has 
been to me." 

'' I am not going to be humbugged with your fine words. 
I tell you I want the girl," he answered, sternly. 

It never occurred to Mrs. West to say. How much will 
you take to go away, and never let me see your face again ? 
which was what he wanted, though he would have hated 
her for saying it. 

'< Deal with me as hardly as you please,** she said, <' but 
spare her. She knows nothing." 

''Then she ought to know; where is she now ? ** he spoke 
with white, raging lips. 

" She is out," replied Mrs. West. 

** I don't believe it," he said, rudely ; " I will see her." 

'< She is out, I assure you. Come again, and you shall 
see her." 
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He was about to acquiesce in this arrangement, when 
Esther entered the room, her hat swinging on her arm. 

Mrs. West covered her face with her hands, and groaned 
aloud. Esther looked from one to the other in amazement, 
and, of course, without in the least understanding the posi- 
tion. There stood, quite near her darling mother, a tall, 
powerful-looking man, in working clothes, with a threaten- 
ing aspect — such a man as was not usually admitted to the 
drawing-room. Her first thought was. How did this man 
come here ? Her first words were to give expression to 
the thought. *<What is the matter, mamma? what is 
this man doing here 7" and she advanced her hand upon the 
bell. 

But instead of retreating, the man looked at her steadily 
from head to foot, and burst into a scornful laugh. 

She had laid her hand on the bell, when that laugh startled 
her ; and she returned his look, which seemed to her full of 
insult, with a haughty stare. A sudden resentment lowered 
on the man's face. '' Don't touch that bell," he cried. 

*« Tell me what you want then," she said. " Do you not 
see that you are making her ill ? " 

He took no notice of her words. •* You are Esther, are 
you not ? " 

*• That is my name," she replied ; ** but if you do not 
leave the room this instant, I will ring the bell." 

"Esther; my darling* " Mrs. West could say no 

more, she stretched out appealing hands towards both. 

But the man burst forth, wrathfully, '' Come near you I 
a nice lady you are. So I am not to come near my own 
daughter ! " and he strode towards her, and grasped her 
wrist till she could have screamed with pain. 

Mrs. West gave a suppressed cry of anguish. This was 
worse than anything she had dreaded. A terrible antago- 
nism was in the looks of the two who stood there ; and yet 
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they were father and child, who ought to have met in love 
and reverence. 

**Yes,** went on Martin Potter, quite beside himself with 
fury, and grasping Esther's wrist still tighter, till her face 
grew white with pain, though she gave no other sign of it, 
•* you are a fine lady, but Fll teach you manners yet. You 
shall come home with me at once." 

An unaccountable feeling that the man was speaking 
truth of some kind fell upon Esther, and made her dumb. 
Once more she looked in the almost furious face beside her, 
and was somehow or other convinced. 

" My father ! *' she ejaculated, with a look of horror, 
which the object of it marked with a sharp pang of quite 
justifiable passion, and the hand which had rested on the 
bell-handle fell powerless at her side. At the same time 
Martin Potter released her arm, <ind she sprang to Mrs. 
West's feet, crying, ** Is this true, mamma ? tell me, is this 
true ? Oh, poor mamma ! '* 

** It is true," said Mrs. West, through the tears tliat had 
come to her relief, ** and I am not your mother, Esther ; 
though God knows I could not have loved you more if I 
had been.** 

'* But how is it ? I cannot understand," she said, holding 
Mrs. West's trembling hands, and weeping with her, both 
quite forgetting the frowning presence before them. 

** I had you when you were a little child, Esther, when 
my own babe was taktn away from me, and I loved you so 
that I could not bear to part with you, or to think that any 
one had a better right to your love, and so I took you away, 
and hid you from those who had such a right, and might 
have claimed you." 

"From this man!" thought Esther, bitterly; and na- 
turally enough, the wrong did not appear to her a great 
one. She never thought of a mother in the case. She 
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could not, all at once, put another, who was quite unknown 
to her, in Mrs. West's place. 

** I had you on condition that your parents were not to 
lose sight of you, and yet I took you away from them. If 
I did wrong, I have suffered for it. Oh, my child ! that I 
could suffer for it alone." 

Martin Potter, though a man of savage temper, had not 
quite a heart of stone, and he would in all probability have 
relented, but for Esther's next movement. 

Her face was hidden in Mrs. West's lap, and through the 
conflict of feelings that crowded upon her the pain of her 
wrist made itself felt, and her heart rose in revolt against 
the author of it. And yet it was not so much at the suffer- 
ing to herself that she revolted, as at the cruelty which had 
inflicted it. She would have been more indignant, more 
revolted even, if the pain had been inflicted on some one 
else. Hatred of every form of cruelty was a passion with 
her, and had been from her childhood. She rose slowly, 
saying to herself, " I will defy this man;" and kissing Mrs. 
West on the forehead said, passionately, " You are my own 
mamma still, and I will never leave you." 

'' And I tell you that you must leave her and come with 
me 1 " thundered Martin Potter. 

Then Mrs. West rose also, and braved his fury. " She 
shall stay if she chooses, Martin Potter. Use all your 
power against me ; you shall not touch her. I will call my 
servants if you draw a step nearer; " and the frail lady placed 
herself between Esther and her father. 

'<I shall not touch you, woman," he said, scornfully. 
<< Do you think I came here to do violence ? I came here 
to have my rights, and the law will give me them. I sup- 
pose stealing a man's child is a crime it will punish. Do 
you want to die in a prison ? " 

He did not know anything of his legal rights in the case, 
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but then neither did his listeners. He had conjured up for 
both of them a new and deadly terror. He turned to Esther, 
who stood with quivering nostrils and dilated eyes. " Young 
woman," he said, " you had better come with me quietly. I 
did not come here to do you any harm, but I wont be de- 
spised and defied by my own girl." 

" Can he send you to prison, mamma ? " cried Esther, to 
whom the bare idea of exposure to the penalty was some- 
thing worse than death. 

" I think he might ; I do not know," she answered, in a 
sinking voice. 

" Mamma, it will kill you I I will go with him," rejoined 
Esther, moved by an impulse far nobler than defiance now, 
an impulse too noble to suffer the former evea to exist by its 
side. She would save her benefactress by sacrificing herself. 
If her going away into poverty with him would satisfy this 
man — her father — she would go with him, that the power 
of the law, whatever it might be, might never be invoked 
against her whom she had loved as a mother. '* I am ready," 
she said, turning to her father. 

Martin Potter was more accustomed to obstinacy than 
to will. He was acquainted with the resolutioa which was 
not to be moved at all by any argument, good« bad, or indif- 
ferent ; but he knew nothing of that force which, as inexo- 
rable, is yet swayed by a breath of motive, and changes as 
swiftly as the well-poised balance when the weight is thrown 
into the scale. He regarded his daughter with astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with contempt. 

But Mrs. West clasped her hands together, and poured 
forth entreaties that Esther might be allowed to stay with 
her. Martin Potter, however, now that he had been 
thwarted, and his passions had been fairly routed, was im- 
movable ; and Esther whispered to Mrs. West that it was 
better to let her go, without further effort. 

H 
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Then the poor lady pleaded with the man bent on exer- 
cising his own hard will to the uttermost, for the respite of 
a single day, that Esther might prepare for her change 
of residence. 

'' No, she must go now, without any respite." He man- 
aged to take every word she uttered for a further insult. 
She had had enough respite from her true and proper place 
as the daughter of a working man. 

" Let me send the carriage, and pack up some of her 
things, at least,'* she murmured. 

" No, we can tramp," he said, with intentional roughness 
of voice and accent. 

Esther had tied on her hat. She turned to him again 
quietly, almost respectfully. *' Will you allow me a few 
minutes to say good-bye ? I shall follow you almost im- 
mediately." 

He frowned, but moved towards the door. Tears and 
entreaties would not have moved him ; but he could not, for 
the sake of the small amount of self-esteem left to him, refuse 
a request so simple, and so simply asked. She opened the 
door for him, and closed it softly as he strode out into the 
hall, then in an instant she was back in the arms of her 
whom she still called mother. 

Esther knew nothing of the law and its penalties, but she 
had an idea that her present act would save Mrs. West from 
future punishment, not only in averting her father's venge- 
ance, but in condoning the offence. All she could do now 
was to comfort one who would not be comforted. Mrs. 
West's self-reproach was agonising. " Have I not had all 
those happy years ? " said the girl, in answer to these self- 
upbraidings. '* Think of all I should have lost ; and re* 
member, I will come back to you ; sooner or later I will come 
back." And thus they parted, with mutual assurances of 
unfailing affection. 
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And Martin Potter, who had twice repassed the window 
of the drawing-room, crunching the gravel heneath his feet, 
as if to stamp down reptile thoughts that would cling to 
him, received his daughter in sullen silence. He had not 
bargained for such a result as this ; but he was determined 
to carry it with a high hand now, both with Esther and with 
Mrs. West. Side by side, father and daughter — the one 
with the gait and attire of a workman, the other with the 
mien of a lady — took their way across the common — ^two 
miles of dusty highway beyond it to be traversed before 
they reached the station ; while Harry West was hastening 
homeward, and a pleasant party were assembling on the 
sunny lawn at Redhurst, waiting for Esther to join them. 
Among them was Benjamin Carrington, determinedly idle 
for one afternoon at least, but, from his pre-occupied air, 
looking as if he had important business on hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THIRD CLASS. 

jT needed a higher heart than may be at first 
supposed for Esther to accomplish that walk to 
the station without breaking down. Her courage 
was strong. She had youth, and health, and 
mental vigour wherewith to meet whatever lay before her; 
but it needed faith as well as courage to advance on an 
unknown path, and to feel her whole world of facts and ideas, 
her hold upon the past and her visible future, fall away from 
her in an hour. Happily, it is not given to youth to realise 
the extent of any earthly calamity, and it is given to its 
simple faith to be able to say, " I will fear no evil." 

The village had its eyes on them, and its mind was 
immediately at work on the problem. Hurst was a wide- 
awake village ; it had not the true bucolic mind, unfathom- 
able and uncalculable in its density. It was near enough 
the great city to experience constant electric shocks of 
mental activity ; therefore it made a very shrewd guess 
at the truth. Esther had been very friendly with the villa- 
gers. There was not a child in it who did not know her and 
expect her greeting, the older ones dropping their curtseys, 
and the little ones expecting to be patted on the head or 
kissed if they happened to have clean enough faces. Now, 
as she passed up the one-sided street, she nodded to a little 
group standing at one of the cottage doors. In the front 
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was Ann Pratt, who stood and stared rudely, sajring, quite 
loud enough for Esther to hear, '' Mother said I needn't 
curtsey to her no more, for I'm just as good as she is." 
The words somehow drew Esther closer to her father. If 
only he had been something more lovable, she would have 
liked to stand by him in the face of all the world. She 
was getting sore of heart though, and the words hurt 
because they were meant to hurt. 

A few step9 further, and some one plucked at her skirt. 
It was a little girl of some four summers, a great pet of 
Esther's. Lucy Ashe was one of those sweet blossoms oa 
the tree of life, which compensate the lover of his kind for 
many a bitter fruit. She held up her pretty face, saying, 
'* Me div oo a tis," and Esther stooped and kissed her, and 
V(as greatly comforted. She was so absorbed by this little 
incident that she did not see Mr. Moss, driving his good 
lady before him like a recalcitrant cow, enter into his shop, 
and shut the door. 

After the hot and dusty walk they came to the station, 
having only spoken once, when Esther pointed out a short 
cut through the last few fields. Happily, she was saved 
waiting at the station, and the probable encounter of in- 
quisitive acquaintances. A train was due in a few minutes. 
Martin Potter walked up to the ofiice and took the tickets, 
one of which he handed to Esther : it was third class. She 
took it without comment, scarcely noticing it, indeed ; for 
as the distance between her and* home increased, her heart 
became heavier and heavier, as a burden grows heavier 
the further it is borne. 

" You haven't been used to travel third, I suppose," said 
Martin Potter to his daughter; '' but what is good enough 
for me is good enough for you." 

There was no time to reply, for just then the train came 
up, and she felt herself hustled into a carriage full of men, 
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women, and children. The man opposite to her had a pipe 
in his hand, and as soon as they were in motion again he 
began to puff away. She was next the window, however, 
and she kept her face as close to it as possible, to escape 
the — ^to her — sickening odour. 

Near the next station the train slackened speed, and a 
down train shot by. She was looking out as it passed, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the face of Harry West flashed 
upon her and was gone. The gay, good-humpured, gilded 
youth, sitting smiling and at ease among his first-class 
cushions, went flashing past, and in upon her, the next 
instant, pressed the rough or squalid faces of the men and 
women sitting opposite to her in the crowded compartment. 
The shock of the contrast, in its grim reality, came upon 
her, and she turned deadly pale. 

" If ye don't like my pipe, miss, just say the word, and 
I'll put it out," said her opposite neighbour. She smiled 
faintly, and said she did not think it would hurt her, though 
she did not like it ; at which, with true courtesy, he pro- 
ceeded to put out the pipe, and to deposit it in the pocket 
of his fustian jacket. 

Harry West had flashed past in happy unconsciousness. 
He had not seen Esther as she was hurried on in the oppo« 
site direction, and he was loud in his lamentations when 
he heard what had taken place in his absence. Mrs. West, 
lying on the sofa in a state of utter prostration, from which 
the servants had guessed that there was something wrong, 
could not answer the half of his questions. 

" If I had been here," he said, *' she should not have 
gone away like that. I would have threatened the man 
as an impostor, or else have offered him money to go 
away." 

Harry had great faith in the efficacy of the current coin 
of the realm. His next idea was to go after Esther, and 
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bring her back ; but this was impracticable, seeing that, in 
her agitation, Mrs. West had never asked Martin Potter 
for his address — a thing which he might not have granted. 

" And it would only exasperate him to follow him imme- 
diately, and he may visit his exasperation upon her. He 
is not a man to be trifled with,*' said Mrs. West: ''and 
besides, he is her father." 

** Oh, but we must have her back,'* said Harry, boldly ; 
"it will never do to let her be spirited away in this fashion." 

** There is one way in which you could bring her back," 
replied Mrs. West, looking up eagerly into his face — that 
bright, but unsjrmpathising face. 

'' Tell me what it is/' he cried with alacrity, '' and trust 
me for doing it." 

He looked as if he was ready to start off at once on an 
expedition. Alas I he was utterly uncomprehending. 

" I would not like to force your inclination in the least," 
she said, hesitatingly ; " but if you loved Esther, you might 
bring her back as your wife." 

Harry laughed. It was the vexy thing, he declared. 
He was quite as ready to marry as to take a header into 
the mid Pacific. He declared that he loved Esther, ilnd 
that he would go and propose for her without delay. / 

" She will have only the few thousands I have saved for 
her," said Mrs. West. '' You know that my husband settled 
. the principal of his fortune on you. If he had lived, it 
would have been otherwise. He would have 3rielded to my 
wish to divide it between you. But now it will belong to 
both, and I shall die happy." 

She wanted to be alone, and Harry, left to himself, be- 
came restless, as usual. He did not know what to do with 
himself. If he could only see Esther again, he thought he 
would be happy. Yes ; that was what he wanted to make his 
life complete ; such a wife as she would make. With her 
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he would enter into every pleasure — for pleasure, happily, 
never meant vice to Harry. They would live in England. 
England was the proper place for a rich man to live in ; but 
they might take a trip to the antipodes, and see Europe as 
they went or came. Suddenly, he remembered the Satur- 
day afternoon gatherings at Redhurst, and the general 
invitation he had had to join them. He thought he would 
go — ^and there never was much interval between thought 
and act with him ; reflection was not in his way. He set 
off at once. 

On the way a brilliant idea came into his head. He knew 
from Mrs. West that the woman and child they had met at 
Mr. Wiggett's garden gate were Esther's mother and sister. 
Mr. Wiggett would know all about them. He would turn 
in and ask, at any rate. 

He opened the gate and turned into the garden, but he 
saw no one there. Mr. Wiggett was at that moment on 
his knees in one of ^ the hedged inclosures of the garden. 
The men were working on a field of celery, at some dis- 
tance. So he made his way to the house, and, according 
to his custom of making himself at home wherever he went, 
opened the door, and went straight into the parlour. A girl 
peeped out of the kitchen, where she had just cleared up, 
and informed him that the missus would be down directly. 
He nodded frankly, as if he knew all about it, and then 
proceeded to a survey of the room, wheeling round it on his 
heel. There were two little half-high cupboards, loaded on 
the top with glass and china, a whole tea-service being 
set out on the top of one. There was a great variety of 
chimney-piece ornaments of the same brittle material, some 
of them quite curious in their way. From among these 
he picked up a case, which on opening contained a faded 
daguerreotype — first of the sun-pictures — ^and took to examin- 
ing it closely. It must have been done at least fifteen years. 
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and was a representation of a young matron in a very stiff 
cap, with flying ribbons, an embroidered collar, and very 
arge square brooch. There, too, on her finger, rather 
ostentatiously put forward, was the wedding-ring. 

It seemed to have taken his fancy, for he held it in 
his hand when Mrs. Wiggett came into the parlour. She 
looked rather grimly at her visitor and his occupation — 
grimly enough, indeed, to have confused most strangers 
in the same position, but it had no effect on Harry. He 
looked up from the picture to the lady, and then from the 
lady to the picture. " Is this taken from you ? " he asked, 
coolly. 

" It is," she replied, tartly. " May I ask who I have the 
pleasure of speaking to ? *' she added, in her grand style ; 
for Sarah had picked up a genteel phraseology, and could 
use it with effect, especially on offending handmaidens. 

" West is my name," he answered, frankly. " Do you 
know, this is exactly like a picture of the kind which I have 
seen before in Australia? indeed, it must have been a 
duplicate. Do you know anybody there ? ** 

" No," replied Mrs. Wiggett, shortly and sharply. 

" It belonged to a fellow I knew out .there," he went on, 
still regarding the picture, and disregarding the reply, as 
his manner was. " I have just come over myself, and 
he was coming shortly to find his wife, whohi he had left 
behind — I should have said it was the same exactly ; and 
I never forget faces, or things either. You haven't got 
married in the meantime, Mrs. Wiggett, have you ? " 

She did not flinch. '* Can you tell me what your busi- 
ness is?" she said, sharply. 

" Only to ask you for the address of a friend of yours — 
Martin Potter by name." 

" Then I can't favour you," she answered. 

" You don't know ? Well, I'm sorry I troubled you," he 
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replied, quiet unconscious of her expression of hostility, 
because he knew of no reason for it ; and with a bow he 
walked past the rustling little matron, and out into the gay 
blossoming garden. 

The group seated on the lawn at Hurst Hill saw him 
coming over the fields, and hailed him as the bearer of good 
tidings ; for his step was light and elastic, and as he drew 
near he waved his handkerchief — a trick of his whenever 
he had the slightest pretext for it. Connie ran to the gate 
to meet him, and to learn what had become of her friend. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONNIE'S FRIEND. 

[HE Vaughans and their party, consisting of Mr. 
Walton, who was now considered one of the 
family, and Mr. Canington, had waited in vain 
for the appearance of Esther. They had not 
cared to begin the game, but were still sitting in groups on 
the lawn, on any spot of shade which was to be found, while 
the afternoon wore on. Milly and her lover were together, 
just out of earshot of the rest, engaged in one of those in- 
terminable conversations, which outsiders think it would be 
so interesting to hear, but which they would certainly vote a 
dreadful bore, if written down here word for word. 

The shadows were lengthening; the servants had brought 
out tea to the idlers, and laid it under the shade of the great 
elm — ^which, though planted in the border beyond, threw 
its boughs over one comer of the lawn — when Harry was 
descried. Connie threw down her cup in order to hasten 
towards him, and its fragrant contents were wasted on the 
thankless soil, to her elder sister's manifest discomfiture. 
Ever since the engagement of her sister, Kate had been 
restless and irritable. 

As Constance came back by Harry's side, she called out 
suddenly, " Oh, Katie, Esther is gone." 

At that moment Mr. Carrington, charged with a cup of 
tea for each of the lovers, had turned his back on the ap« 
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preaching pair, but at these words he wheeled round, and in 
doing so dropped the contents of one hand on the grass. It 
was evidently an unlucky tea-drinking. With a clatter of 
broken china, a laugh from the lovers, and a '' Never mind, 
Mr. Carrington," from Kate, the whole party drew together 
to hear what Harry had to tell. 

He told the story, as far as he knew it, with the unre- 
serve which characterised him, having learnt from Con- 
stance that they already knew all that had preceded. He 
spoke of Martin Potter's threats and of Esther's departure 
without any profound emotion, and concluded by saying 
that they would soon have her back. All the time he was 
speaking, Carrington was looking at him with an expression 
of profound contempt, which he did not take the least pains 
to disguise. 

'' To get her back may not be so easy as you suppose," 
he said. '' Her father had power to claim her, and he has 
power to detain her." 

'< Yes," said Mr. Vaughan. " Esther cannot be more than 
twenty at the utmost, and it is in her father's power to keep 
her till she is twenty-one ; but he is powerless, I should 
think, under the circumstances, to injure Mrs. West." 

" Oh, perfectly," said Mr. Carrington. " No information 
would lie against her ; she is quite safe." 

<< But, papa, you can surely do something for Esther," 
said Constance, with a faith in him which nothing ever 
shook. 

« Nobody can do anything if her father should prove 
obstinate," said Mr. Vaughan ; <' but I should hardly think 
he would. It is obviously for the advantage of his child that 
she should return to Mrs. West; and, on the other hand, 
there is no advantage which he can reap by detaining her." 

" Then why should he have taken her away at all ? " said 
Mr. Carrington. 
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*' I dare say it 'was to gratify his sense of power,** said 
Mr. Walton, who was adroit at mental analysis. '' Besides, 
it is a question of rich against poor,'* he continued. '< Mrs. 
West is rich ; Martin Potter is poor ; he cannot allow her 
to triumph over him in any matter of right. Depend upon 
it, there is something of this natural antagonism at the 
bottom of it." 

Then they diverged into the general topics most interest- 
ing to all of them — ^topics in which Kate and her sisters had 
been accustomed to find interest too. But this afternoon the 
g^eneral welfare was lost sight of, in concern for their friend. 
Constance begged to be excused, that she might go to Mrs. 
West at once, and Kate and Milly retired into the house. 
Before doing so, however, the former turned to Mr. West, 
and asked if he would stay to dinner. He accepted, unhesi- 
tatingly, and Constance carried with her a message to Mrs. 
West to that effect. 

Constance returned from "The Cedars'* only just in 
time to run upstairs and wash her hands before dinner. 
The bell had already rung, and all the others were in the 
drawing-room. She came in, therefore, in her morning 
dress; while the other two were looking their fairest in 
pretty evening dresses of white muslin adorned with their 
favourite blue. The consequence was, that from the con- 
trast, Connie in grey quite justified Mr. West's description 
of her as the << plain one.** Moreover, she had been crying; 
a fact which her sisters could discern, though it probably 
escaped the notice of any of the gentlemen. Mr. Carring- 
ton took her in to dinner, Mr. West having already appro- 
priated Kate. 

The gentlemen did not remain more than a quarter of an 
hour behind the ladies, and no sooner had they joined them 
than Kate proposed a game. There was plenty of light 
8till, and the lawn looked more tempting than ever. She 
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was wannly seconded by Mr. West, at whom Constance 
was looking daggers; Milly and Mr. Walton offered no 
opposition, every phase of existence being equally satisfac- 
tory to them just then. 

The young people left Mr. Vaughan to his review, and 
went off to their game. 

<' I shall take Mr. West in hand," said Kate ; '' and, 
Connie, you can take Mr. Carrington." Milly and Mr. 
Walton being quite content to stand aside. 

It was a curious thing to watch Mr. Carrington play. He 
was as serious and deliberative as if some fate hung on the 
issue of the game ; moreover, he was, at first, singularly 
unfortunate, while Mr. West's reckless performances were 
carrying him and his partner to the goal. Kate was guid- 
ing him through a series of successes, and both were laugh- 
ing gaily, when Constance, who stood a little apart, with Mr. 
Carrington by her side, looked from them to her companion, 
The look was one of mutual intelligence, at least Constance 
Vaughan read it thus. 

<' I wonder," she said, '^ if I were to disappear from the 
spot I am standing on, how many people in the world would 
miss me after half an hour." 

'' I for one," said Mr. Carrington, shortly; and Constance 
blushed, and for the first time in her life felt strangely 
conscious. 

They could only talk in disjointed sentences, because of 
the exigencies of their game. Constance was called away 
at this point, and Kates next stroke turning out a failure, 
Mr. Carrington was called on immediately, and found a 
savage satisfaction in sending Mr. West's ball to the furthest 
comer of the lawn, where it bounded off and into the shrub- 
bery. It was getting dusk, so that the ball could not be 
found, and Constance rather impatiently desired to quit the 
game. Kate gave it up at once, quite good-humouredly, but 
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no one seemed inclined to go in-doors, and Milly proposed 
a stroll to a little wood which skirted the hill, that they 
might listen to the nightingales. They went in-doors to 
get some light wraps and to change their shoes, for the 
dews were already falling. 

The evening was one of those which intoxicate the senses 
with loveliness. The full moon had risen, and was filling 
the garden with mystic light ; the acacias at the gate looked 
like trees of fairy-frosted silver, the cups of the tall lilies 
like so many alabaster lamps; only the white flowers showed 
their hue, but the scents of all were mingled together in one 
divine essence. 

But the meadow was the loveliest of all ; through the tall 
uncut grass the ox-eye daisies shone with a wonderful weird 
beauty, such as they never wear by day. A new wonder 
thrilled them in the wood — the moonbeams raining through 
and between the leaves, making them shine like emeralds. 
Before they reached the wood they had agreed to go forward 
in perfect silence, and Kate had had to enforce the rule on 
her companion more than once. But it would not do. 
Harry would whisper his admiration and his impatience; 
for the birds — they were few and shy — ^would not sing. At 
length, from the distant part of the wood, the first notes 
came with their peculiar thrilling tenderness. They were 
answered by nearer ones, and all listened breathlessly while 
answer and reply, complaining, pleading, caressing, again, 
and again, and again repeated, made the little thicket ring. 

A pause came. Harry would follow in the direction from 
which the last thick-coming, thrilling notes had sounded, 
and Kate went with him. Constance was about to follow, 
but Mr. Carrington laid his hand on her arm, and arrested 
her. They stood together in the charmed silence, while 
the sounds of the others' footsteps died away, and in that 
silence each listened to the voice of his and her own heart. 
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At last Mr. Carrington whispered his companion's name, and 
the tone was unlike any tone of his that she had ever heard 
before, familiar friends as they were. It did not startle her. 
It was in utter harmony with the enchantment of the hour, 
with the raining moonbeams and the throbbing melody 
which yet lingered in their ears. 

She did not answer; she did not voluntarily move even; 
but their shadows pn the sward wavered and mingled more 
closely. He took her passive hand, and laid it on his arm. 
'' Constance," he repeated, in the same earnest whisper, 
'* you have been like a sister to me. You are the only 
woman whom I really know, except my mother, and I think 
you understand me better than she does. I shall be mise- 
rable if Esther West marries this fellow." 

There was a momentary silence before his companion 
replied. Then her hand tightened on his arm, and she 
said, quietly, •* You love Esther?" 

** Yes," he whispered ; ** I never knew how n^uch till now. 
I thought my heart was set on a career; but now I feel as if 
life would be worthless without her." 

Another pause, and the silence was dissolved by the won- 
derful thick-coming melody. If Mr. Carrington had been 
looking at his companion's face, whitened by the moonlight, 
its expression might have struck him as something new to 
the cheerful, friendly girl. It was exalted and refined by 
passion — a passion of tenderness and devotion — and sweet 
with the intense sweetness which is wrung from pain. 

It was love for another that had sounded in every tone of 
her companion's voice, and thrilled through every touch, 
awakening in her a response to which there could be no 
utterance now, nor for ever, though her heart should ache 
with it to death. Out of his love he had hurt her thus, 
though unknowing of the hurt ; and out of hers she stood 
there prepared to strengthen and comfort him. 
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. ** I do not think that she can care for Mr. West," she 
said. " Mrs. West and he seem to have made it up be- 
tween them, without reference to E3ther. In your place I 
would not give in." She spoke with her old playfulness, 
and looked up smiling. 

** But how am I even to see her now ? I have lost all 
my opportunities." 

" Wait, and I may be able to help you," she answered. 

"I knew you would," he replied; and gave the hand 
that lay on his arm a friendly pressure which sent a shiver 
through the girl's heart. 

A new light had fallen for Constance on the weird white 
flowers, so disregarded by the light of common day. As 
she walked through that enchanted meadow, with her hand 
still resting on Mr. Carrington's arm, she felt that she was 
no longer a careless girl. Her long, free, happy girlhood 
was over ; and the first act of her womanhood was self- 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Carrington and Mr. West parted with their compa- 
nions at the garden-gate, sending their respective farewells 
to Mr. Vaughan, seeing that it was too late to return to the 
house. Constance passed unnoticed among the others, as 
the prayer-bell rung on their entrance — passed to her ac- 
customed place, glad and thankful that the refuge of prayer 
should come between her and her common life and speech. 
There was that in her face which made it seem older and 
harder. There was a sadder outlook from the eyes, a firmer 
compression of the mouth. It was altogether sterner, 
though the sternness, now and after, was always for herself. 
The look stamped there for the present would wear away, 
give place to her old look of vivacity and humour, and to 
all the play of a quick womanly intellect and a warm heart; 
but it would come again, and yet again, and fix itself there 
at last. Constance was one of those women made to sup- 
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port others, though they themselves are walking with bleed- 
ing feet; one of those who pour the balm of consolation 
out of their own bruised and broken hearts. 

But on that night there was no call upon her brave heart. 
She kissed her father more fondly perhaps, and was more 
gentle than her wont with her sisters — ^that was all. Indeed, 
she was so subdued, that Kate asked her playfully if she had 
been quarrelling with Mr. Carrington, and she answered with 
a smile, " No, we are as great friends as ever." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AT HOME. 

[N Saturday afternoons Mary Potter was ac- 
customed to take the domestic drudgery out of 
the feeble though willing hands of her daughter 
Sarah, and perform its hardest tasks with her 
own. She was thus engaged in brightening up the little 
parlour, when her husband returned with Esther, whom he 
introduced with very little ceremony. He even felt a kind 
of savage satisfaction in flinging his proud lady daughter — 
for he had no doubt she was proud — into a scene of domestic 
discomfort. She would be all the better able to realise at 
once the position of a poor man*s child. 

Mary Potter never looked untidy, whatever she might be 
doing ; but she was heated and fatigued, and the shock of 
the unexpected meeting seemed about to prove too much 
for her. She rose from her rubbing, and staggered, and 
would have fallen, but for the arm which Martin flung 
around her, while he led her to the little shabby sofa which 
filled one side of the room. The slight act of kindness on her 
husband's part, and the look of joyful recognition on £sther*s 
face, revived her. Mother and daughter sat down side by 
side, and were soon clasped in each other's arms. They were 
very like each other as they sat thus, allowing for the dif- 
ference of years, only there was in Esther an infusion of 
will and power which brightened and vivified all her aspects. 
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When they looked up, Martin Potter had left the room. 
Perhaps he wished to allow them time to exhaust the first 
outburst of feeling, or else he desired to leave to Esther 
the task of explaining how she had come there. 

All this time Sarah had been standing in the background, 
blacklead-brush in hand, a forlorn, untidy figure. Nothing, 
not even her love for her mother, had power to keep Sarah 
tidy at her work — ^the lack of physical energy conquered her 
inclination. She felt painfully conscious of straggling hair, 
a very dirty frock, and fingers bedaubed with metallic black, 
as she stood watching Esther. But Mary noticed her giri's 
wistful look, and hastened to say, ''This is Sarah, your sister 
Sarah, my greatest help and comfort.** 

It was this sympathetic tenderness which made Mary 
absolute in the hearts of her children, but which was ex- 
pended as vainly as water on the rock upon Martin Potter. 
Tears filled Sarah's eyes, as attention was thus directed to 
her. Esther went up to her, and, though the g^rl would 
have held her back, kissed her on the forehead, without 
thinking how far her pretty pure dress might be soiled by 
the contact, a contingency to which her sister was quite 
alive. If a sudden pang not unlike jealousy had shot 
through the poor child's heart, it vanished at the sisterly 
caress. Pushing back her hair from her brow with her 
blackened fingers, she retired hastily to the back kitchen, 
content from that hour to be Esther's slave. 

After a time the entrance of little Mary, who at once 
claimed acquaintance with Esther, brought back Mrs. Pot- 
ter's mind to her domestic difficulties. The great difficulty 
which had to be met at present was that of housing a 
twelfth person in the space already insufficient for eleven. 
It must be accomplished in some way, however, as Mary 
knew. She had learned, though in a softened form, the 
history of Esther's appearance, and that her stay was likely 
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to be more than a temporary one. She was greatly per- 
plexed and saddened by her husband's conduct, so that after 
the) first^ joy of meeting, she could not but grieve over 
Esther's coming* Indeed, a joy whose source is poisoned 
to us is often more bitter than an actual sorrow. 

Leaving Esther and little Polly to entertain each other, 
she went to hold a consultation with Sarah as to what was 
to be done. She found the girl ready, nay, eager, to give up 
anything to her new-found sister — to sleep in the coal-cellar, 
if necessary. Whenever there was any sacrifice of the 
kind to be made, it was generally Sarah who made it, on 
the principle of the willing horse being made to carry the 
burden. At last it was settled that she should give up her 
room, which she shared with little Mary, and sleep on the 
parlour sofa, by no means a bed of roses, for its springs 
were long since gone, and its stuffing unpleasantly hard 
and lumpy. This settled, they both set to work to make 
the tiny box of a place as neat as possible, and this being 
done, the stranger was at length shown to her room. 

In their absence,Esther had had time to observe many things. 
She noticed a row of cane-bottomed benches, ranged round 
the wall in that half of the room called the back parlour; 
and, on questioning Polly, found out that they were for ** the 
pupils," who were coming back on Monday. She saw that 
the once resplendent pattern of the Kidderminster carpet was 
nearly effaced by the ceaseless tread of little feet, and even 
riddled with holes, though these had been carefully mended. 

A worn and faded wax-cloth cover gave a look of shabby 
respectability to a deal table with painted legs. Everythin g 
was shabby and worn, and yet carefully kept. It was the 
same in the tiny room into which she was ushered. Things 
that ought to have been white, were white no longer — never 
could be made white again by any process of washing ; and 
yet they were clean. The mother, knowing to what her 
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child had heen accustomed, had given her of her best, roh- 
bing her own room of one or two articles of simple furniture, 
in order to make hers more comfortable. But nothing could 
redeem the sordidness of the place. It had an unwhole- 
some air about it in the hot July afternoon. Through the 
open window she looked out on its surroundings ; a sort of 
court, of triangular shape, lay beneath, surrounded by houses, 
except on the side occupied by a broken-down workshop. The 
floor of the enclosure was of black beaten earth ; not a blade 
of grass, not even a weed would grow there, as Mr. Wiggett 
had said. The mere unloveliness was depressing; and the life 
that went on round that court seemed more depressing still. 
Esther had seen the poverty of the country-people who, as 
regards money and the means of living, were poorer even than 
these; but the hovel in the midst of the fields had nothing 
repulsive in its aspect, as had these dingy dwellings. Esther 
sickened as she looked at them, and blamed herself for 
sickening. 

Tea was laid in the pariour when she came down. Sarah 
had called in Bob and Walter, and their mother had earn- 
estly desired them to be on their best behaviour, which they 
readily promised, Master Bob beginning with the exclama- 
tion, ** Oh, my eyes ! " and enlarging those organs till they 
seemed about to suffer protrusion. After all, he behaved 
like a gentleman. Boy-like, he was greatly influenced by 
beauty ; and after a good long stare at Esther, he made up 
his mind that she was '* a stunner" — a conchision which he 
privately communicated to Walter in the backyard after tea. 
He even paid her extravagant attentions, in the way of hand- 
ing bread and butter, which he consumed himself to an 
alarming extent. 

Then there was an interval of comparative quiet in which 
the mother and daughter learned much of each other's lives. 
Esther questioned her mother eagerly about the school, and 
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found that it was not the poorer children of the neighbour- 
hood whom Mary taught, but those of a much more exclusive 
community of small tradesmen, who were content to pay 
sixpence a week that their little girls might sit genteelly in 
a carpeted parlour, with bare arms and shoulders, and ring- 
leted heads, no matter how little they learned. But Mary 
did her work well and conscientiously. Every seat in her 
small room was filled ; and Esther found that her ambition 
was to get a larger room somewhere, and gather together 
a greater number of children. Schools like hers abounded 
in the neighbourhood ; they were formed one year, or even 
quarter, and broken up the next; but, unlike her, the teachers 
had no qualifications whatever. Mary had been a teacher 
before certificates were common ; but she had seen the value 
of the test as a guarantee of competency, and after coming 
to London, over and above the toils of her family and her 
little school, she had qualified herself for the examination, 
and had actually passed. " If I could only teach a little 
music,*' she said, "the parents would willingly pay me three 
times as much." 

Thus the evening wore on. Martin Potter did not return ; 
and Esther could see that her mother glanced up uneasily 
from her sewing whenever a heavy foot passed the parlour 
window. Mary had again to go away to look after domestic 
matters, and especially to prepare the little supper to which 
all the working members of the family gathered on Saturday 
night. In the interval, Esther sat down and wrote to Mrs. 
West a letter, which Bob carried to the post in triumph. In 
the letter she still addressed her as " mamma,*' and its con- 
tents were very tender and affectionate. She had not lost or 
transferred in haste the love of years ; but in her heart she 
already called Mary "mother**; and the deeper and more 
passionate feelings of her nature were stirred towards the 
working, sorrowing woman, as they had never been stirred 
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before. But with delicate, instinctive shrinking from giving 
pain, she had scarcely mentioned her. 

At length Emily and Agnes came ini both complaining 
of heat and headache, and looking not a little unamiable. 
Mary, watching the impression which they made on Esther, 
and she on them, saw, with the quickness which belongs to 
such tender natures, that it was less favourable than that 
produced by any of the others. The meal was a constrained 
one. The two lads, Martin and Willie, were unsociable, with 
the utter unsociableness of their kind. The twins would sit 
together and talk together in undertones. Esther did not 
know that it was a custom of theirs, and that, in particular 
moods, they would treat the whole family as outsiders, against 
whom they were in league for mutual defence and comfort. 
Mary, too, was ill at ease ; her husband's presence might 
not have conduced to cheerfulness, but his prolonged absence 
was unusual and depressing. She had waited for him as 
long as she could ; but when once begun, she rather has- 
tened the meal, in order that he might have his in greater 
comfort alone, if that was what he wanted. Esther was not 
sorry when it was over, and the little party had broken up. 

Having gone up to her own room, she closed the door 
softly, for fear of disturbing little Mary> already asleep. It 
was still very hot : the child had tossed off her coverings, 
and lay quite across the bed, so that, without lifting her, 
there was no possibility of getting into it. Esther knew 
nothing about children ; she did not know that she might 
have lifted her into her place with perfect impunity. Shad- 
ing the candle with her hand, she stood looking on the 
wonderful beauty of a sleeping child — and Mary was a very 
lovely one. The half-naked limbs were perfect in their fragile 
grace; the long lashes lay on the slightly flushed cheek ; 
the parted lips had a look of appealing helplessness and 
iimocence ; the lightly heaving breast, in which dwelt the 
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sacred mystery of life, made Esther experience an emotion 
of awe which she had never felt before. She did not disturb 
the child ; but she covered her over gently, for the window 
was still open ; and putting out her light she sat down by 
the bed to think. There was light enough of the moon to en- 
able her to watch little Mary's face, and the bed was so close 
to the window, that she could look out into the court beneath. 

There were sounds both without and within the house. 
She heard the murmur of voices — her brothers and sisters 
talking together in their own rooms. In such houses one 
hears every word almost. Without, people went and came 
at intervals. She could not help watching them. Within, 
they passed and re- passed the lighted windows, scantily 
curtained, and open for, the heat. Voices reached her ear 
through these same open windows — voices of various tones, 
oftenest jarring ones, perhaps because these were loudest. 

The moon was now shining full into the court ; full on 
the black crooked chimney-stacks, out of which it made 
fantastic, unlovely shadows ; full on the rugged roof of the 
broken-down workshop, and on the mean dwellings. The 
same moon was shining on **The Cedars," on the noble 
trees, in their grand beauty and majestic calm, on the fair 
garden of Redhurst, and on the sweet and pleasant country 
all about. What a contrast! Then she thought of her 
friends — of Mrs. West, with her tender grace; of Constance, 
the one among her companions whom she really loved ; of 
Harry — somehow his face and figure did not harmonise 
with sadness and with moonlight, and he flitted out of her 
thoughts. Then she thought of Milly and her happy love, 
and of the life that awaited her ; and of Constance and her 
friend Benjamin Carrington, who would one day love her 
with more than a friendly love. Their future lay before 
them like a sunny garden. She had entered on a wilderness. 
She was only a woman, and she wept long and bitterly. 
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VIGILS. 

GRADUALLY the sounds died away, the house 
grew quiet. One by one the Hghts went out 
in the windows. Esther took out her watch, 
Mrs. West's gift on her fifteenth birthday, and 
looked at the hour by the light of the moon. It was a 
quarter past twelve. Little Mary had fallen into a deeper 
sleep, and lay quite still. Just then there floated up to 
her, also coming through one of the open windows, the 
verse of a hymn, sung in % subdued voice, evidently a 
man's. It was too low to have reached the ear among the 
other murmurs which had filled the air an hour ago, but 
now in the silence it was quite distinct. She leaned to 
listen, but could not catch the words, with the exception of 
the refrain, plaintive in its monotony. It ran : 

" On the other side of Jordan, 
Where the tree of life if blooming, 
There is rest for the weary I 
There is rest for the weary I 
There is rest for me 1 *' 

The hjrmn came to an end, and then followed a murmur, 
which she knew was prayer. She heard no words, but 
involuntarily she bent her head, and paused from her own 
sad thoughts until it was over, and as she did so a sense of 
peace fell upon her troubled spirit. She had been feeling 
that her fate was hard; to be snatched out of a life of ease 
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and refinement, where she had been surrounded with grace 
and beauty, where everything that was ungracious and 
unlovely was hidden from the sight, and plunged into the 
ungracious, unlovely life she saw around her. She had not 
accepted such a life as her life. Her mother was good and 
gracious, and little Mary was very sweet ; but she thought 
rather of lifting them out of their hard lot than of sharing 
it with them. There was the natural hope in her heart 
that the change was only temporary ; that she would not be 
allowed to remain where she was ; that her father would 
yield, and that she would go back to Mrs. West, and be 
allowed to help her mother and little Mary, and the rest, 
and make their lives more like what her own had hitherto 
been. Poor Esther I she did not take into account, sensible 
though she was, that suppers for ten do not cook them- 
selves, except in the "Arabian Nights* Entertainments." 
But the thought troubled and oppressed her, nevertheless, 
that this life had been led^ by her mother and her sisters, 
that this lovely little Mary had grown up in the midst of it, 
and that it was the life of all these men, women, and chil- 
dren sleeping around her. " God lets them live this life ; 
-why should I be favoured ? Why should I lead one seem- 
ingly so much richer, and easier, and happier; and with 
something higher in it,, too, than the ease, and the fulness, 
and the happiness^ for did not these give freedom to lead 
the nobler life of the mind and the spirit, from which those 
must be debarred who are ahut in by the prison walls of 
circumstances to sordid thoughts and earthly desires ? *^ 

That hymn and prayer, floating on the air of the close 
court from one of those dingy dwellings, can>e as an an^ 
swer to these thoughts. Here was the outlook of the poor, 
meagre, dull, sordid life — an outlook whose horizon was 
heaven. Might it not contain possibilities of a loftier faith^ 
as much loftier as its earthly basis was lower; of a nobler 
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effort, as much nobler as its task was harder ; of even a 
richer joy, as much fuller and richer as it was emptier of 
mere earthly bliss ? A feeling, nay, almost a faith, that this 
was so, took possession of Esther's mind. One of those 
fruitful seeds of spiritual life, which fall as it were at ran- 
dom, had floated in on her soul from that human breath, 
and was destined to take root in its soil and flourish there. 
She found herself wondering who the singer was, and pic- 
turing to herself (a picture which she afterwards found to 
be utterly false) a man on the verge of the grave, whose 
hopes and aspirations were nigh to their realisation, the 
rest for which he longed. 

At length she remembered that she had never heard her 
father return. The thought came with a slight noise heard 
within the house, the movement of some one anxious to 
move noiselessly. The street-door was underneath her 
window, and she then heard it opened and closed gently. 
The person admitted, however, had no thought of moving 
gently, but came in with a loud, and, she thought, uncer- 
tain step. Another door was closed, which muffled the 
sounds, but Esther could hear a harsh tone and angry 
words. She went to the door of her own room, and, open- 
ing it softly, stood upon the landing. There she could 
hear plainly the low pleading voice of her mother, alternat- 
ing with that other voice of terror. Nothing, in the excited 
state of her nerves, seemed too terrible to happen now. 
She stood trembling and with clasped hands, ready to 
descend, and, if need were, die by the hands of a murderer. 

Mary Potter, during the hours of Esther's vigil, had had 
one of her own of unmingled bitterness. At first she had 
worked on with nimble fingers, and a heart only a little more 
anxious than usual. She was, indeed, chiefly anxious to 
provide her poor, tired, sleepy Sarah with a place of rest, 
which, under the circumstances, could not be managed till 
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all the rest had retired. But, at length, Sarah had gone to 
sleep on the sofa dressed as she was, and Mary still worked 
on, though with ever-growing apprehensions of she knew 
not what terrible calamity in store for her. 

At last she could work no longer, her fingers trembled at 
the task. Her whole soul was intent on waiting. Once or 
twice she raised her clasped hands from her knee, and 
looked upward, as if appealing to the Divine pity ; but she 
uttered no word. Her tongue cleaved to the roof of her 
mouth. Time seemed lengthening out into eternity, an 
eternity of suffering — even that seemed conceivable then. 
Oh ! if something had happened to Martin, and she should 
never see him again ; if he passed in his estrangement out 
of the living world ! Mary felt as if she would die gladly 
only to meet him reconciled. What were her children to 
her in comparison with him, her husband ? and the days of 
his passionate wooing came back upon her, making her 
heart bum within her. 

There was his step at last. She crept out of the room, 
and forgot, in her eagerness, to rouse her daughter and 
send her away. Yes, it was Martin, who went past her in 
the narrow passage with a heavy tread, and staggered in at 
the parlour door. Martin, her Martin, who had prided him- 
self, and justly, on his sobriety, almost abstinence, who 
looked at her with those drunken eyes, that unnatural scowl, 
that expression which is next to madness in its horror. 

He sat down and gazed at her with drunken defiance. 
Then he caught sight of Sarah, and cried, " What is that 
girl doing there ? ** 

Martin was a temperate man, and, moreover, one of those 
men who cannot be intemperate with impunity — whom 
drink plunges into a state of irritation bordering on insanity. 
He seemed about to rise and seize upon the girl, when 
Mary interposed. 
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" Let her alone, Martin. She was very tired," pleaded 
the mother, '' and I allowed her to fall asleep there while I 
was working." Not a reproach, not even an allusion to the 
lateness of the hour, passed Mary*s lips-— only she could 
not hide the pallor which had overspread her face from the 
faintness at her heart, nor conceal the frightened look in 
her eyes. 

Whether or not he had sense to see these tokens of dread 
and to resent them, he grew worse than before. "Get up," 
he cried; and Sarah, roused from her sleep, looked up with 
a half- suppressed cry to see her father standing over her 
with an expression she had never seen before. She started 
up in alarm, and again he was about to sei^e her, perhaps 
only to thrust her but of the room, when Mary again inter- 
posed, with the terrible agony of fear in her eyes. 

It is in such moments murder is done. Martin Potter 
gave his wife a push, and she staggered back against the 
window, whose sharp comer struck her head. The injury 
was not great, nor the physical pain more than Mary could 
bear, but the thrust had hurt her, and she wailed out, '* Oh, 
Martini" 

It seemed to sober him, for he muttered something about 
not meaning it, and added, *< Go away to bed." 

<* Are you not coming ? " she asked ; << or will you take a 
bit of supper first ? " 

** No, I will take nothing ; leave me here," was the 
response ; and Mary was obliged to follow Sarah out of the 
room. 

<* You must go in beside Em and Aggy," said Mary to the 
still sleep-bewildered girl; "your father is not well to night." 

She took a light and led Sarah up to her sisters* room, 
immediately below Esther's. Then there was a whispering, 
and a murmur of awakened sleepers, and Sarah had found 
a refuge. 
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All this time Esther was standing leaning against the 
shabby stair-rail on the dark landing ; but when her mother 
came out again, she ventured down a few steps. Mary 
started when she looked up and saw her. They looked in 
each other's pale and sorrowful faces, and each knew all 
the other had to tell. Mary laid her finger on her lips, and 
with an imploring gesture motioned Esther to retire, she 
herself vanishing softly into her own room — not to sleep, 
any more than her daughter, but to watch out the re- 
mainder of that miserable night. Once and again, when 
all was silent, she took her candle and stole down to see 
her husband in uneasy slumber, seated where she had left 
him, with flushed face and labouring breath. The third 
time she came the summer dawn was brightening in the 
sky. Her husband's face too had changed, and he looked 
haggard and worn. As she stood regarding him he opened 
his eyes and met hers, so tender, so pitiful. He shut his 
again, murmuring, •* I can't bear the light." 

** Are you ill ? " she asked, going up to him. 

" My head is like to split," he answered. 

She went still closer to him and bent over his chair. 
He suffered his head to rest on her bosom, and after a little 
said, ** It's the first and the last time, Mary." 

The wife restrained her tears, restrained even her kisses, 
and only touched the bent head with her lips. *< You will 
come upstairs and go to bed for a few hours," she whis- 
pered, " and let me bring you a cup of tea. I should like 
one myself." 

And Murtin Potter rose and followed her, putting his 
hand to his brow, which throbbed at every step* 
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[FTER seeing her husband fall into an uneasy 
slumber, Mary had stolen softly upstairs and 
into Esther's room, to find her on her knees be- 
fore the bed with her face buried in her hands. 
Mary touched her gently, and she rose, with that strange 
startled look in her eyes which comes from being suddenly 
recalled from a state of concentrated emotion. ** Why are 
you not in bed ? ** whispered her mother. 

** I did not like to disturb her ; *' and Esther pointed to 
the little sleeper stretched across the couch. 

" That will never do," said her mother, lifting the child 
and laying her in her place without in the least awakening 
her. " Now, you must go to rest. Your father has been 
very ill. It is the first time in his life that I have ever 
seen him so,*' she added, with a tact that met the truth, if 
the truth had occurred to Esther, as well as the half-truth 
which she wished her to believe. 

And after her mother left her, Esther, unaccustomed to 
watching, had fallen asleep in the dawn, and slept far into 
the morning. 

When at length she awoke, the child was gone. She 
had been carried away at the hour when she usually rose 
by the ever-watchful Mary. Though the morning was far 
advanced, there was perfect silence in the house, and when 
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Esther came down she was astonished to find that the 
household had been long astir. The two lads had taken 
their younger brothers, down to the mischief-loving Johnny, 
away to the park, which partly accounted for the silence 
that prevailed. But even Sarah had been creeping about 
all the morning in a more than usually subdued manner. 
All had moved softly and spoken in whispers, as soon as 
the words had passed from one to another, '' Father is ill." 

Yes, Martin Potter was ill. But, with the fierce resolu- 
tion of his character, he would not submit to be ill. He 
would wrestle with his suffering and overcome it. He did 
not know that his wife had kept the house quiet for him ; 
he would have resented it if he had known that she did so, 
though he was ready enough on ordinary occasions to find 
fault with the noise. He would not lie still, though his 
head throbbed wildly and made every movement anguish ; 
nor allow Mary to darken the room,^ though every ray of 
light shot through his eye-balls, and seemed to scorch and 
wither his brain like fire. He would go out and '* throw it 
off." So he said, and so he did. 

" Wait a very little, Martin, and I will go with you," 
Mary had ventured to say. 

** You think Vm not fit to be trusted," he answered bit- 
terly, and went away alone. 

Emily and Agnes, disregarding a hint from their mother, 
that they might ask Esther to accompany them, went off to- 
gether to church or chapel. They were disobeying their father 
in the spirit, though they stood in sufiicient awe of him to 
obey in the letter of his commandments. They wore the white 
net bonnets with an alteration. White flowers had been 
substituted for blue, and the effect was still sufficiently light 
and airy. They had sat up the night before making another 
out of the same cheap material, in the place of the one that 
had been hopelessly crushed. They had also resolved to 

X 
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keep out of their father's sights and they rejoiced to see him 
depart. They had possessed themselves, moreover, of Cheap 
lockets, whose long blue velvet ribbons were to be tied be- 
hind after they left the house. Since there was no longer 
necessity for concealment they put on their ornaments, and 
went out boldly with their blue streamers. Mary sighed 
over the girls as she saw them go. They were the most un- 
toward of her children. Doubtless they had friends of their 
own to meet — ^boy-lovers, as is the custom of their class in 
London — ^for they flatly refused to allow little Mary to go 
with them. 

Then Esther, seeing that the little one fretted to get out 
into the air and sunshine, volunteered to take her for a walk ; 
so they sallied forth together, and were soon in Queen's Road, 
Chelsea. Esther had never lived in a city, had never even 
seen the poor quarter of a great town, and the road up which 
she allowed little Mary, in all the pride of superior know- 
ledge of the locality, to lead her, was to her a revelation 
from the depths. Many of the shops were open and as busy 
as on a week-day. There were cast-ofi garments hanging 
at the doors; stalls at which scraps of meat were being 
turned over by dirty fingers — food which sickened the girl 
even to look at. And the men and women looked as if 
they had not slept the night before; indeed, as if they had 
never slept at all, so worn and weary were they. Then so 
foul too, without and within, that Esther caught away her 
little sister from contact and hearing with such haste that 
the child stumbled, and would have fallen but for one of these 
dreadful beings from whom she shrank in terror and disgust. 
A bloated woman caught little Mary on the other side — an 
Irishwoman, for the brogue was strong in which she said, 
*' Take care, darlint." Mary did not shrink, but smiled back 
in the woman's face, like the sunbeam she was. Esther felt 
something like rebuke from her sister's childish confidence. 
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There was a comer round which a little crowd had 
gathered. Some one was speaking in the midst of it. The 
crowd consisted of one or two men in] fustian jackets, with 
short pipes in their mouths ; several women, and a number 
of little children. Mary began pulling at Esther's hand. 
She evidently wanted her to jointhe crowd. " It*th Philip," 
she cried, in explanation. 

" And who is Philip ? " said Esther, sufifering herself to 
be led to the edge of the crowd. 

That was beyond little Mary's powers. That it was Philip 
was enough for her, and she thought it ought to have been 
enough for the whole world. *' He 'ith Philip," she repeated. 
And Esther found herself standing among the poor women. 

The man in the midst had given out a hymn and was pro- 
ceeding to sing it. As soon as Esther heard the voice she 
recognised that of her neighbour, which had fascinated her 
the night before. This accounted for little Mary's knowledge 
of him. Esther longed to see him, but he was of small 
stature, and she was unwilling to press forward. She waited 
till the hymn was sung. Then, taking advantage of the 
elevation of a door-step, the preacher raised himself above 
the crowd, and began to pray. 

He was a small and slight young man, with a perfectly 
pale face, of which the features were boldly and finely cut ; 
but over them, from time to time, passed a nervous twitch- 
ing which was painful to Esther to look at. The hair was 
thin, and of a light golden brown, and he wore his beard of 
the same colour. It was a face full of keen intelligence. A 
passion of kindliness beamed out of the full grey eyes. Now 
they were closed, and the white face took the rapt concen- 
tration of one who communes with the Invisible. 

The sermon came next, and still Esther stood and lis- 
tened. She could not help herself now, for little Mary, 
who had slipped hold of her hand during the prayer, had 
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gently wormed her way through the crowd, and was now 
standing at the preacher's knees with eyes intent upon his 
lips. 

The discourse was very brief. It did not occupy more 
than five minutes. The preacher was not eloquent. At 
first he spoke with hesitancy, and not without iteration ; 
but he gained in power as he proceeded. Taking for his 
text the invitation, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest," " I have not far 
to go to find those whom Christ invites," he said. " You 
are weary and heavy laden, all of you, unless you have 
come into this rest ; and not you only, but all men, how- 
ever easy and light their lives may seem to you. The rich 
are heavy laden with their riches, just as you are with your 
poverty, only they trust in their riches to give them rest, 
and you cannot trust in your poverty. No man can rest 
till he has found God, and save in Christ no man can find 
him, though he would search the whole universe. Except 
in Christ we cannot know the heart of God, his pity for us, 
his love to us. Therefore he only can give us rest ; there- 
fore he is our salvation, who verily died that we might live. 
For this rest is not the rest beyond the grave. It is a liv- 
ing rest, enabling us to carry evexy burden except sin ; that 
burden we must lay down at the Saviour's feet ; from that 
his power must loose us and let us go. Oh, brothers and 
sisters, how long will you carry that heavy burden ? How 
long will you be weary, while he is waiting to give you 
rest?" 

It was not so much the words that penetrated the hearts 
of the listeners. The same words, read or spoken, might 
have fallen as so many dead letters upon eye or ear; it was 
the spirit that breathed through them, and gave them the 
force of living realities. It was the intense conviction on 
the part of the speaker that he was holding forth to his 
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hearers the word of life, which could lift them above all weari- 
ness, and dulness, and earthliness, into a region of spiritual 
peace and joy. An atmosphere was around him, full of 
clearness and of sunshine, as that of the mountain-tops, 
and he was calling to the dwellers in a dark and f6tid 
prison to come forth and share his light, and life, and joy. 
Esther felt herself irresistibly attracted to the preacher, 
with that subtle attraction which we feel towards some 
natures ; that longing to enter into a communion of spirit 
with them, to see as they see, to worship as they worship. 
When the brief sermon had come to an end in a few words 
of blessing, the little throng dispersed, and Mary, laying 
hold of the preacher's hand, bent her steps to his, leaving 
Bsther to follow, which she did. As she walked on close 
behind them, she found herself trying to catch the words 
he was speaking to the child, but could not for the noises 
of the streets, so bewildering to an ear accustomed to the 
breathing calm of country wa3rs. 

At length they reached the river, and were about to cross 
the bridge, when Mary looked back, and Philip, following 
the child's eyes, encountered Esther's gaze. 

*< Had we not better go home, Mary ?" she said. *< I am 
afraid we shall lose ourselves." 

She felt, rather than saw, that Philip was regarding her 
vnth a look of keen, but not impertinent, scrutiny. It was 
to his child companion, however, that he spoke. '< Are you 
'virith this lady 7 " he asked. 

Esther made answer, <<I am her sister," while Mary 
lisped her "Yes." 

" I have never seen you," he replied, looking perplexed ; 
** and I thought I had seen the whole family." 

''I have been brought up away from home," she rejoined, 
colouring slightly. 

'' And are you going to live there now ?" he asked, find- 
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ing that in her manner and tone which he felt to be incoo- 
grnous with the 8unx)unding8 in Sutton Alley. 

She hesitated, and then replied, " I think so." 

'* Then we shall be near neighbours,'* he said. 

" It was you whom I heard singing last night ? " she 
ventured to say. 

" I hope I did not disturb you," was the reply. 

" Oh, no," she answered, hastily ; and then they all lapsed 
into silence, and stood looking on the lovely reach of river 
sweeping past the grounds of the old hospital. In a few 
minutes, during which Philip had seemed to have forgotten 
those who were standing beside him, he moved, and said, 
'< I am going on now." Mary still clung to his hand. 

<' Ought we not to return home?" said Esther, gently. 
" Tm afraid we shall not find our way back." 

He stooped and questioned the child concerning her 
knowledge of the locality ; and as she gave a very confused 
account of the way home, he offered to accompany them, 
at least for a part of it. '* I was going to preach once more 
in the park," he said, ''but I shall come out again in the 
afternoon." 

Esther now conjectured that he was a missionary, thou^ 
his dress was that of a common workman, and his ungloved 
hands looked hard and brown. 

"Do you preach evexy day?" she asked, for they were 
proceeding in silence, Philip's manner, like his speech, hav- 
ing a kind of hesitancy, which sometimes broke into abrupt- 
ness, and seemed to Esther, then, almost ungracious. 

" No," he replied, in this manner of his, " I work at the 
forge on week-days." 

Again they marched on in silence — a silence which Esther 
would not break again. 

" You have never lived in London ?" he said, at length. 

" Never," she answered. '< I never saw such a sight as 
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I have seen to-day. It is terrible. If preaching would 
save these men and women, I think every man, and evexy 
woman too, would be bound to jneach to them." 

'* So I think,'* he answered. " ' Do the work of an evan- 
gelist;' the hammer seems to ring it on the anvil all the 
week. But you doubt if preaching will do it," he said, 
abruptly, almost sharply. '* What do you think would save 
them?" 

" We " She forgot she was no longer rich ; had no 

longer any title to, or claim on, riches. '* We," she said, 
" must give up everything — all our wealth. It seems to me 
we must be willing to live and die for them to do them any 
good." 

<' Well, you're not so far wrong. I thought you were going 
to say better houses and better schools would save them, 
and I know that it won't. God meant men to live in good 
houses, no doubt. He never meant them to house worse 
than the beasts. He meant us all the physical good we are 
capable of, and he meant it for all ; of that we may be quite 
sure. But he meant more than that ; else there's no mean- 
ing in all this misery. He will not have life fair without 
and foul within. He will not let us be content with an 
animal's happiness. The misery does not come from with- 
out ; you can't take it away by any social science whatever. 
These people would foul the fairest house you could put 
them into, and sicken themselves on the most wholesome 
fare. I know there are some who say, < Improve the body, 
and the soul will improve ;' but I take it the other way is 
the right one : Improve the soul, and the improvement of 
the body will follow." 

Esther was listening with eyes bent on the ground; little 
Maiy, like the link between them, holding a hand of each. 

"But how are their souls to be reached?" said she,, 
earnestly. "Words are weak; and, besides, they seem as 
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it were to speak another language. I only meant that 
deeds might do more than words ; that one could scarcely 
reach them with only words ; that it would need some great 
sacrifice of ours to make them, in the faintest way, realise 
the sacrifice of Christ — our greatest love to make them un- 
derstand the least of God's." 

She spoke with kindling fervour and eloquence, as she 
had never spoken in her life before. The beautiful dawn of 
the spirit was on her cheeks and in her eyes. 

There was an eagerness in the glance that sprang to 
meet hers. " You are ready, then, to give up all for Christ ? " 
he cried. 

Blunt, personal, impertinent, such words have been 
called before now, and such words are often spoken neither 
well nor wisely ; but then they were exquisitely timed, as 
the stroke on the glowing iton. They vibrated through 
Esther's inmost heart. 

'< I," she said, startled, and in tears — '< I have nothing to 
give." 

''You have yourself," he said, gently; and lifting his 
hat, he murmured good-bye, and left her standing] dose to 
home. 
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STRUCK DOWN. 

rHEN Martin Potter left his home and walked out 
into the streets on that sunny Sabbath morning, 
he hardly knew whither he was going. He 
seemed to be as one walking on burning plough- 
shares ; and as one, by a stretch of imagination) may be 
supposed to do in such a case, he almost ran, quickening 
the agony as if to get it over. When he reached the 
bridge, making for the waste places of Battersea Fields, 
he stood still for a little and looked over the parapet upon 
the river. The light breeze which swept over it gave him 
a moment's ease. He took off his hat, and allowed it 
to play on his burning forehead. Through all the pain 
not only his senses, but his intellect, seemed exalted into 
a keenness which of itself was torture. The struggle of 
his life was intensified for him — the hitherto vain struggle to 
rise. He clenched his teeth, and muttered through them, 
"And even yet I will win or die! I can't play the beast.*' 
And now the very breeze that had cooled at first seemed 
to bum, and he turned away and crossed the bridge with a 
strange sensation that it was sinking under him. On the 
other side, after wandering aimlessly up and down, he at 
length seated himself on the river bank. Then a strange 
feeling came over him that he was really in darkness — in 
darkness in the broad sunshine — ^he and the whole universe. 
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He knew he was sitting in the sun, but the river ran before 
him black as ink. He looked up into the sky : it was clear, 
cloudless, but black — black as night. The boats as they 
glided past were black — black as death. He could endure it 
no longer. He rose and took his way back to the bridge. 
There he stood again leaning over, till the horrible sinking 
came upon him again. Down, down he went! the inky hea- 
vens closed over him, the inky river awaited him; now he 
floated away upon it. He had sunk in a swoon upon the bridge. 

First, one or two children gathered, gazing awestruck ; 
then some men and women passed on the other side, say- 
ing, ** Oh, never mind 5 he's drunk." Then a rough stirred 
him with his foot, and said, ''You'd better get up out o* 
that, or bobby'll be at you." 

Martin Potter's hat was crushed over his eyes, so that no 
one could see his face ; and when the policeman did come, 
he fell upon the same charitable supposition as the other 
passers-by. With a more peremptory action of his foot, not 
unlike a kick, indeed, he told him to get up. But the man 
could neither obey nor feel ; whereupon the policeman made up 
his mind to take him off to the station, and looked round for help. 

And in the station Martin Potter might have raved out 
the night, but for Philip's returning feet. Here was a 
human being cast by the wayside; that was enough for 
him, as it was for his Master when he walked in Galilee. 

" Dead drunk," muttered the representative of the law, 
as Philip stopped before the prostrate man. 

" All the more need to see after him,*' thought Philip ; 
and stooping down, he raised his hat and saw his neighbour 
Martin Potter. 

'< You know him!" said the policeman, as Philip uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

" Yes, I know him," answered the latter, frankly, " and 
I never yet saw him drunk. He is ill : he has fainted." 
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'' He don't look much like a sick man/' said the police- 
man; but Philip had quickly removed him out of his 
crouching position by the wall of the bridge, and laid him 
down flat on his back ; then running to the river, which was 
at full tide, he drenched his cotton handkerchief in it, and 
returning, laid it on Martin Potter's forehead. In a few 
minutes Potter's chest began to heave and struggle, and at 
length with a groan he came to himself, and looked up in 
Philip's face. 

" You are ill," said the latter, gently. 

*' I chose to make a beast of myself last night," replied 
Martin Potter, struggling to raise himself, and looking 
rather resentfully at Philip ; « that's all." 

The policeman walked away, content to leave the re- 
covering man in Philip*s hands, also content in having his 
judgment of the case verified to some extent. 

*' Let me help you," said Philip, lingering; for there was 
more than a last night's fit of intemperance in the haggard 
face beside him. 

Potter rose, and was about to refuse the offered help, 
but, as he rose, he felt his limbs bend beneath his weight, 
and he clutched almost fiercely at Philip's arm. 

" It's hard that a man like me can't get drunk for once 
in his life without suffering like this for it. I know fellows 
who can do it any day of their lives, and be none the worse 
for it." 

" That seems the harder to me," answered his companion; 
" but there's more the matter with you than that, it seems 
to me. Have you ever had the fever ? " 

Philip meant the typhus fever, the deadly scourge which 
lays the strong man low. 

*' I never was sick in my life," said Potter. '' You don't 
think I've got the fever? " he added, with quick apprehension 
in his voice. 
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"Tell me how you feel," said Philip; " I've been through 
it myself." 

Martin Potter described the sensations he had experienced, 
and Philip shook his head. 

" I fear you are in for it," he replied. " You must go to 
bed as soon as you get home, and call in the doctor. It's 
no use fighting against it when it has hold of you. It's 
best to give in at once." 

" I'll never give in," answered the unhappy man, looking 
at his companion with eyes in which there was delirium to 
be read. 

Philip's mouth quivered like a woman's as he turned 
away his head, saying to himself, " Poor fellow, I hope he 
will pull through." 

It was all that Philip could do to get Martin Potter safely 
to his own home. With Philip's help he was put to bed. 
and a neighbouring practitioner called in, who declared 
that the patient had a violent attack of fever upon him. 
Philip had remained till the doctor came, and he now 
offered to share with Mary the task of nursing her husband. 
This, however, she declined, and Philip rose to %o. " It 
may want a man's strength to keep him quiet in the night/' 
he said, as he took his leave, " but you can call me at any 
hour." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Mary, clasping his hand. 
Then he bowed a little awkwardly to Esther, kissed little 
Mary, who seemed to expect it, and went away. 

Not for a moment, on that day, did Mary quit her 
husband's pillow. Esther — for it was she who took her 
vacant place in the household — kept all quiet without, and 
within the darkened room the wife kept watch, feeling that 
there lay all life for her. 

Esther did not find her post quite a sinecure ; but her 
very strangeness served to check the more rebellious of her 
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subjects. Then the elder lads, who had stood aloof, seeing 
the sweetness and patience which she brought to bear upon 
the troublesome Johnny, came to her help, and carried him 
off after dinner for a long afternoon in the park. They 
were old enough to understand the extent of the calamity 
that had fallen upon the house, and to become very grave 
under its shadow. Sarah drudged on noiselessly, sometimes 
creeping upstairs, and sitting hot and wearied on the steps 
opposite to the room where her father lay, till she heard a 
murmur from within, and then venturing to peep in and 
ask, by telegraphic signs, if her mother wanted anything. 
The twins, as usual, lived their life apart, though sharing 
in the general concern. They went out again in the after- 
noon; but Esther noticed that the blue streameos were 
suppressed for the present. 

She could hardly believe her senses as she felt herself 
moving in the midst of this strange new life — so real, so 
vivid, so full of palpitating anxiety. All her past life 
seemed as a dream to her. The reality of living was with 
the suffering present, not with that easy, enjoying past. 
The hot afternoon passed over ; tea-time came, and all the 
£amily had gathered again to what was their evening meal, 
when Sarah, who had taken up some tea to her mother, 
asked Esther to go up and speak to her. She left the 
room at once, and her going was the signal for a breaking 
out of repressed spirits. ''Doesn't she give us lots of 
butter I" said Bob, with his mouth quite full, while Master 
Johnny's fist made for the sugar-basin. 

"If she don't look out there'll be nothing left for to- 
morrow," said Walter. 

" Bob, you're a greedy fellow," said Martin. '* She" — 
indicating Esther — " doesn't know the ways of the house, 
and you're taking advantage." So they went on wrangling. 

Mary, meantime, was consulting Esther as to the best 
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way of keeping her little scholars from assembling on 
Monday; and Esther undertook to write about a dozen 
^?ys round with them, as the children 
3^hbourhood. Writing materials were 
otes, stating that owing to serious 
, Mrs. Potter's "classes for young 
iscontinued for the present, were 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE BROKEN LADDBR. 

EFORE the evening closed the doctor came 
again, but only to find his patient worse, as in- 
deed he had expected. , " 'f he fever has been 
hanging abdut him for some time/' he said to 
Mary; " but he has fpUgh't it off till now." 

Had he been complaining of illness during the past week ? 

No, there had been no complaint ; but Mary had no doubt 
in her own mind that he had suffered without complaining, 
and the suffering accounted for his increased irritability and 
gloom. It might account also for the intoxication of the 
previous night. He had probably gone on drinking, in the 
hope of throwing off* the depression of the illness with 
which he was struggling. 

Thus Mary strove with all her gentle wisdom to excuse 
her husband to herself. Might not the same cause have 
led to his conduct with regard to Esther ? Mary could not 
shut her eyes to the wrong inflicted on her daughter, to all 
outward appearance at least. *< Things are so different 
here to what you have been accustomed to," said she, 
almost ashamed that she should see the shifts to which 
they were put in arranging the accommodation for the 
night. This she did on the landing beside the door within 
which she kept her watch, resisting all entreaties that she 
herself should rest while she provided for the others. ** He 
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never would have brought you here if he had been quite 
himself," she added, in a lower tone. "He has been 
suffering all the past week ; and, listen, he is quite delirious 
now." 

Mary paused, and they stood and listened to the murmurs 
which came from within the room. They grew louder and 
more distinct. He fancied himself bearing a heavy load 
and mounting a ladder. << Hold fast ! Steady it I — steady 
it!*' he called, in a voice suppressed with anxiety. 
" There ! I knew it was rotten ; I knew it would not bear 
the weight. What a gap is left! I can't get over it! I 
tell you I can't — I'm done for ! Oh, God ! my head ! " 

"If you only knew," said Mary, weeping, "how hard 
he has fought to get up the ladder, and how bitteriy he 
has failed. You cannot know how bitter failure is to a 
man like him. He was so eager, so strong, so steady, and, 
but for the failure, he would have been so good. If he had 
but succeeded he would have been so different." She 
looked at Esther through her tears, as if appealing for 
belief, appealing doubtfully too, and she saw on the girl's 
face a keener anguish of sympathy than her own. " I wish 
you had never come here," she whispered. 

"No, you must not wish that," replied Esther, taking 
her mother's hand in both of hers. " I am glad that he-— 
that my father brought me here. I seem to have been 
asleep and dreaming, and I would rather be awaked and 
live. I feel as if I had no right to that smooth, easy life 
I have left; and I shall be so glad to help you. You will 
let me help, will you not ? " 

" Not now ; you must go to bed now. To-morrow you 
will need your strength. Good-night;" and Mary kissed 
her daughter and sent her away. And somehow she felt 
comforted — felt that she could never lose her altogether 
again. 
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And Esther was awake, keenly and terribly awake, to 
the pressure of the life in the midst of which she found 
herself. Seated once more on the bed beside her sleeping 
sister, she realised it keenly: the over-crowded dwelling, 
sunk in repose, holding so many lives, so many destinies ; 
the possibilities of all those lives narrowed by the neces- 
sities of living, pressed upon by crushing circumstance; 
her father fighting with his fever; her sweet, wise mother 
at her patient watch — all these awakened dormant sympa- 
thies in Esther's soul, which she knew and felt would never 
sleep again, and which, full of pain and pity as they were, 
held at the core of them a joy and exultation — ^that which 
a poet of our day has called "the joy of eventful living." 

Gifted with large and loving comprehension, the result of 
a clear intellect and a generous heart, a great S3mipathy 
with this struggling, working life, had laid hold of her. She 
began to wonder if she had any right to go back to her old 
life ; but it could never be the same — she could not live any 
longer for enjoyment. Here Philip and his preaching came 
into her mind, and raised a crowd of solemn thoughts which 
took shape in prayer. She fell asleep listening for his sing- 
ing — fell asleep in the silence. 

It was very early morning when she sought her mother's 
room, ready for action, and fresh and vigorous from sleep 
in the pure air, which visits the city by night, if people will 
only keep their windows open to receive the heavenly visitor.' 
And in that household there was, indeed, need for a fresh 
and vigorous spirit. Mary looked ten years older in the 
morning light, and gladly accepted Esther's offer to make 
tea for her ; and having received directions where to find 
things, Esther went into the little kitchen, and made the 
necessary preparations with a celerity and neatness which 
would have astonished Sarah, who was still asleep in her 
improvised bed on the parlour sofa. 

L 
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It was wonderful how smoothly things went that morning. 
Under Sarah's directions, who had to be roused at last, 
Esther put her hands to all the tasks of the household. 
The lads went ofi to work, the boys to school, and the twins 
to what they called their house of business. The day was 
well begun — the day that passes whether we are hale and 
happy, or sick and sorrowful, and whose progress is the 
same whether it brings life or death. 

It brought another grave trouble under Esther's notice — 
a trouble which overshadows and comes side by side with 
every other among the poor — ^the want of money. Esther 
was not quite, perhaps, in the mental condition of the 
princess, who, when told that the people starved for want of 
bread, said, "Why don't they eat cakes?" but she had 
never known the want of money, and, therefore, had never 
known its value — that it was not only food, and clothing, 
and shelter, but heart's ease and freedom from crushing 
anxieties ; that it was health, and healing, and life itself. 

One or two little weekly bills had been presented that 
morning, and their bearers had been diplomatically dismissed 
unpaid. The task of dismissing them had been confided 
to Sarah ; and Sarah was rapidly becoming confidential 
with this sister, who was so much older and grander — " so 
like a lady," indeed, and yet who looked upon her — Sarah 
— as an authority in domestic matters. 

'' I told the baker that father was ill, and mother would 
call and pay him in a few days. He will trust us," said 
the girl, proudly, ** for we always pay." 

''But why did you not pay him?" asked Esther, in- 
nocently. 

''Oh! there will be many things wanted," answered 
Sarah, unconsciously using her mother's words, " and we 
must have ready money to get them. But I don't know 
what is to be done if father lies long ; there will be nothing 
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then but what Willie, and Martin, and Emily, and Agnes 
can earn, and that won't do more than buy bread for so 
many.'* 

'' Please take this^" said Esther, emptying her purse on 
the kitchen table ; " I am sure mamma will give me more." 

She used the familiar name unhesitatingly, and reflection 
did not check her trust in the source of supply which she 
had indicated. 

Then the doctor paid his visit. ** He's a strong man, 
and may get through it," he said, in reply to Mary's eager 
questioning. 

Her own weariness had made her desponding, which 
added to the alarm always inspired by the state of uncon^ 
sciousness. She was impressed with the idea of her hus* 
band's danger. But the doctor insisted on her taking rest. 

" You must save your strength," he said, " for it will all 
be needed. His life will depend upon your care." 

Then learning that Esther was a daughter of the- house, 
he ordained that she should take her mother's place, for the 
next few hours at least. 

Mary could not disregard the doctor's injunction. She 
lay down to rest. 

** You must promise to wake me if he stirs ; especially if 
he asks for me. He has not known me all the night. What 
if he should never know me again ?" 

And Esther promised, and took her mother's place in the 
sick-room. 

Thus the day wore on. It was afternoon when a rap 
came to the door which startled the whole house. It was 
Harry West. Esther came to him straight from the dark- 
ened room where she had kept watch for the first time 
beside a sick-bed — her mother awakened by the noise, had 
already taken her place. He greeted her with a gaiety 
which jarred upon her, almost hurt her. As great a distance 
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had been placed between them in those last three days as it 
sometimes takes half a lifetime to place between characters 
of original diversity, inevitable as that moving apart alwajrs is. 

He began by railing at Mrs. Wiggett. " I woald have 
been here on Saturday, if the old lady had favoured me with 
your address,** he said. 

" She must have known it," said Esther, quietly, " for it 
was she and her husband who found out all about me." 

" I .know that," he replied (Harry always knew every- 
thing in the shape of gossip,) " and Pm determined to find 
out all about her. Indeed, Pve found out already. I*m 
certain she has another husband out in Australia. Fancy 
that little shrew with two husbands. I should think they 
would hardly fight for which was to have her ; " and he 
laughed merrily, and held out his hand to little Maiy, who 
had been standing wide-eyed and with parted lips by 
Esther's side. 

He was quite at his ease in the little parlour, as he 
was everywhere else. He observed everything, but then 
nothing impressed him. He was not struck with its 
poverty, nor with Esther's gravity of demeanour. At 
length he asked if he could see her father. He was 
approaching the object of his visit, but no one could have 
told that the object was one of tender moment. His gaiety 
had nothing of tenderness in it. 

But if Esther had known his purpose, she could not have 
been more repressive in her manners ; not that this would 
have helped her, however, if circumstances had not been on 
her side. " You cannot see him," she answered ; " he is 
lying ill." 

** What's the matter ? " he asked, carelessly. 

" Fever." 

He shrank visibly. His courage, being phjrsical, was for 
the things he could fight with. He dreaded disease. 
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She noticed the gesture. " I have just come from his 
room," she said, " and he is quite insensible.'* 

" Then you ought to come away at once," he said, " as 
long as he cannot hinder you. Will you return with me ? " 

" No; I cannot," she answered. "You forget that he is 
my father, and that I am bound to respect his will — all the 
more," she added, « that he is unable to enforce it." 

He was about to urge objections, but she broke off 
suddenly. 

'' You have not told me anything about mamma. Is she 
ill; is she unhappy ? You must tell her that I cannot come 
back to her, cannot even see her, till he is better.*' 

He assured her that she was just as usual — he had not 
thought she was particularly ill, or particularly unhappy ; 
only she had expected Esther to return. 

"Will you wait till I write to her?" she asked, foeling 
that no message carried through Harry's medium would 
carry her meaning in it. He assented, and she hastened to 
write ; and in the meantime he went to the window and 
threw it more fully open, twice interrupting her to mention 
the best-known preventives of infection, thus showing, with 
his usual transparency, in what direction his mind was 
working. 

Esther hastened to close her letter, and to send him 
away. 

" You ought not to be longer here," she said. " Tell 
mamma I will write every day." 

" And when he is better you will come back to us ? He 
will be more reasonable then, perhaps." 

" I will come and see mamma the hour in which I am 
free," she replied. 

" It is such a bore," he said, holding out his hand — one 
of those plump, well-favoured hands that have no grip of 
fellowship in them — " it will spoil ull our pleasure. Your 
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friends are all lamenting over you, Miss Constance quite 
disconsolate. There never was anything so hard, I should 
think. What a horrid place to live in, too I and everything 
in the country looking lovely. I say," he whispered on the 
threshold, "if he should die, you would be free.*' 

She started with horror. "I would rather stay here 
for ever,'' she replied, with passion ; and drawing back a 
step or two, she uttered a constrained and «old good*bye. 



m^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PRUDENCE AND FLIRTATION. 

RS. WEST received the tidings of Esther, which 
Harry brought, without any outburst of sorrow, 
as one takes a long-expected loss. She had a pre- 
sentiment that she had gone from her for ever; 
that even if she came back again it would not be her child who 
would come back, but another's. Herein lay her loss — the in- 
evitable loss to which she must bow. And she did bow most 
meekly. She did not love Esther less, but only less selfishly. 
The wild tenacity of affection, like that which prompts the 
brute mother to guard her young, was gone, alas 1 only be- 
cause the life that had nourished it was well-nigh exhausted. 

She was drooping already like a flower that has had its 
prop rudely snatched from it. 

Something to do for Esther roused her. She had begged 
her ** mamma" to send some clothes to her, and Mrs. West 
would see to them herself. Leaving her maid in the 
dressing-room, to pack the boxes, she brought the things to 
her with her own hands, though more than once she had to 
sit down in the midst of her task, while her labouring breath 
came back to her. 

Thus she saw to it that all Esther's dainty garments 
were put up for her — at least all that could possibly be of 
use to her at present — the rest she kept, laying them back 
in their places tenderly, as she had many a time taken out 
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and laid back other dainty little garments which had 
never yet been worn, and were lying, yellow with age, in 
a drawer by themselves. 

Then she sat down and wrote a letter to her '' darling,*' 
a letter full of touching humility, owning the wrong of 
which she had been guilty, and pleading not for love, but 
only for leave to love. Within the letter she placed a 
cheque for ;^50, and laying it in one of the boxes where it 
would be seen as soon as the box was opened, she sent the 
things off under the care of a faithful servant. 

Day succeeded day of that week in July, each one lovelier 
than the last, though the constant sunshine was beginning 
to tell upon the verdure. And every day saw Harry West 
a visitor at Redhurst, for were they not all eager to hear 
tidings of Esther, who had written only once to Constance, 
while Mrs. West received a letter every morning ? Constance 
would gladly have gone to her friend, but could not, in the 
face of her father's mild but reasonable objections, and the 
outcries of everyone else at her intended imprudence. 

" People's hearts are eaten out of them with prudence," 
she said, rather bitterly, one day, complaining of this 
prevention. " It takes too great a share in the ordering of 
our lives and leaves no room for better things. I begin to 
hate it." 

<< There is no doubt that it becomes a vice in our days," 
said her listener, Benjamin Carrington ; '* especially in our 
class. We might also make it the great distinctive quality 
of it, and name the class below ' the imprudent class.* " 

** And yet you admire these imprudent people,'* returned 
Constance, *' and the sacrifices they make for what they 
think the interests of their class, the best and cleverest men 
among them giving up individual advantages for the good 
of others less able than themselves." 

** Yes, and I admire the way in which the best of them 
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ine^t life — love and many — and trust to their own right 
anns to provide for wives and little ones. They take life 
as it comes; we prudent people must have it all mapped out 
beforehand." 

'< Theirs is the manliest, the most Christian way,'* said 
Constance, warmly. 

" I often think it is; but our lives are more exigent: we 
play for higher stakes." 

'^ Our lives are more selfish; we want more luxuries and 
less work." 

** Fathers want marriage settlements," he replied. 

'< That will be no difficulty as regards Esther," she said, 
gravely, concluding that he was thinking of his own 
position, which he had already explained to her; for he also 
had been a daily visitor at Redhurst since £sther*s disap- 
pearance. 

"Pardon me," he replied, *« it would be the same as with 
any other. I myself would require more than many would 
demand. (It was like him, she thought, scrupulously deli- 
cate.) But it is not that — my mother is the difficulty. She 
objects to her birth and connections — perhaps most to the 
latter, and seeing the position I hold to her, her only son 
and only living relative, I cannot take any step at present. 
Happily she knows nothing. My secret is safe with you." 

" Quite safe," murmured Constance. 

" Time may soften my mother's objections." 

*' You must soften them," she answered bravely. " If 
you leave it to time, you may lose her. Mrs. West con- 
siders her nephew pledged to marry her." 

** But you know you don't think she will marry him. 
The girl who would love him " — he spoke rather contemptu- 
ously — " could never love me." He broke off there. *' As 
for«.that question of prudence, there are two sides to it, 
Constance, and I can't make up my mind whether the world 
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would gain or lose most by its becoming a preponderating 
quality." 

" There are two sides to every question,** she answered, 
in a tone in which the mockery veiled the tenderness, " and 
you never yet made up your mind on anything." 

" Quite true, my Mentor. That's not my fault, but the 
fault of things in general. My mind is evenly balanced, as 
every man*s mind ought to be, in faifness, and I can't help 
it, if equal weights are thrown into the scales.** 

Benjamin Carrington was the man who thinks without 
acting; who exists in states of feeling and attitudes of 
mind; and yet the mind was an intensely active one. 
Work, legal work, was his delight. In it the practical side 
of his character had developed itself, perhaps because in it 
he could labour with a result, which was determined within 
the limits of its definite boundaries. The outside world 
was too limitless to his keen imagination. Nothing had 
ever been denied to him, nothing had resisted him ; and 
the very resistlessness of the medium in which he moved 
checked his impulses : for his nature was exacting in the 
extreme, both on its moral and affectional sides. He was 
beginning to feel the demands both of heart and spirit, for 
wider spheres of action, and yet he could not choose, for he 
must satisfy both at once. He might easily sink into dis- 
content, or wither into cynicism. 

No woman had ever satisfied him except Esther. She 
satisfied him to look at, with her ample and perfect propor- 
tion, and purity of outline and colouring. She satisfied 
him to talk to, for she never said silly things, from the sup- 
posed necessity of saying something, as even sensible and 
clever girls will do. She could keep an undisturbed, un- 
conscious silence. There was a steady light of intellect in 
her, and a possibility of enthusiasm. He had been content 
to contemplate her, and had grown to love her — ^he would 
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have been content, probably, to go on thus, year after year, 
if nothing had happened. He wanted rousing, as Con- 
stance used to say, alive to his faults, but liking him all the 
more for them. 

" That fool of a fellow is flirting desperately with Kate,*' 
he said, as Hany West came sauntering up the walk by 
her sister's side. 

The four were left that afternoon in the garden by them- 
selves, for Mr. Vaughan and Milly had gone into town to- 
gether, to meet Mr. Walton, on business connected with the 
marriage ; which was not to take place, however, till after a 
summer tour which was talked of. 

Constance turned her eyes in their direction and blushed 
deeply. With more freedom of manner than her sister, 
Constance was far more sensitive. Harry was almost 
touching, with a rose which he had plucked, her sister's 
cheek, evidently matching it against her complexion, anc} 
expressing in his face and gesture — particularly the latter, 
for his face was not an expressive one — an admiration too 
marked) considering the position which he held with regard 
to Esther. 

*' It is only his absurd manner," said Constance^ *' Kate 
would not allow him to flirt with her, I am sure." 

*' I don't see how she could help it," he replied^ measur- 
ing Harry most accurately. " You can't lay hold of him 
an3rwhere, and he has no self-restraint. His very goodness 
is against him." 

It was quite true. The more Harry saw of Kate the 
more he liked her. He liked her luxuriance and her taste 
for luxury, and her love of pleasure, and he did not scruple 
to let her know that he did. In any other man it would 
have been desperate flirting. They had compared their 
tastes, and found that they agreed in almost every particu- 
lar — a sign very nearly as dangerous as entire disagreement 
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— and Kate honestly liked and admired the Australian, and — 
must it be confessed ? — felt a slight pang, when he finished 
up with declaring that he would do all the delightful things 
he had talked of when Esther and he were married. 

There was no earnestness in his life. He had simplicity 
without earnestness, just as Benjamin Carrington had 
subtlety without it. They were alike in this, neither of 
them had felt the pressure of life. Both had been perfectly 
secure of all that makes existence safe, comfortable, plea- 
surable. Perhaps this was the secret of something of 
their lack in their different directions. 

Be that as it may, Harry had this advantage, that his 
action in gratifying himself was entirely unimpeded by 
any consideration for others. He would have thought it 
perfectly right and proper to throw Esther over at this 
point and secure Kate, if he had been so minded, but his 
realism also seemed to show him that Esther was the best. 
And he meant to have the best, just as when he was 
gathering fruit for himself, he would always choose the 
most perfect of its kind. He acknowledged her supe- 
riority of intellect and temper. In several little scenes he 
had observed that Kate was not perfect in respect of the 
latter; that she was rather imperious and exacting, where 
Esther would have been quite the reverse. Her very cold- 
ness attracted him. But then if he could not get Esther — 
which was an alternative, however, that had never occurred 
to him — he would be quite contented with Kate, without in 
the least exalting her to the highest place in his thoughts. 
Harry was not at all given to ideals. 

**' His character is not coherent,'* said Mr. Vaughan, 
when Constance was attempting to characterise him. 

'*How can you expect it to be, papa?*' she answered ; 
** he is not coherent himself.** 

Under the gay humour with which Constance always 
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charmed her father, his quick eye discovered a growing 
sadness. On that same evening when the Vaughans, 
father and daughters, were left to themselves, Constance 
looked up suddenly and said, with an eagerness of which 
she was quite unconscious, " How soon can we go away, 
papa ? " 

"As soon as you can plume yourselves for flight,** he 
answered, addressing all three; and then, turning to Con- 
stance, he added, ** You seem to me to be drooping, child. 
I suppose you are feeling the unusual heat, in which Milly 
there luxuriates.** 

" Oh, do let us go at once,** said Kate, suddenly, as if 
"w^aking out of a fit of abstraction. " I can get ready in 
no time." 

Constance thanked her sister in her heart. " Don't go 
against us, Milly. I know we shall see nothing half so 
pretty as home till we get back again ; but that*s all the 
more reason for getting away, that we may get back the 
sooner." 

Then they all set to work to plan their summer tour, 
i^th a heap of maps and guide-books to assist them in 
choosing the route that would afford them most of what 
^vas new and beautiful. They had already been up the 
Rhine, and over the Bernese Oberland, and into Italy. 
They could not, therefore, make up their minds in one 
evening where to go next. 

" I am so glad we are going! " said Constance, throwing 
open the lattice of her sister's room, and looking out into 
the starlight. She comprehended that Kate had made a 
conquest of self, but neither sister took the other into her 
confidence. This summer seemed to have changed them 
aU. 

"Are you not happy, Constance?** said Milly, half 
reproachfully. " I should wish never to go away at all.** 
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*' Happy! of course she is happy, the child has nothing 
to make her unhappy," said Kate, speaking as if out of her 
new experience, and giving Constance one of those boun- 
tiful embraces which made the youngest sister love the 
eldest most, in spite of their little jars. 

With regard to these sisterly embraces, Constance had 
an apt simile : *' Milly*s feels like a light muslin scarf; but 
Kate wraps one up like a good Scotch plaid. I know 
which I like best on a cold day.** 

And Constance returned the embrace with equal warmth, 
and then went away and looked out at the window. After 
a little, she returned from her contemplations with a deep 
sigh, and said, '*Our lives go so smoothly, whatever 
happens, that I wonder whether we could feel a great sor- 
row or a great joy if it came to us.** 

"What are you thinking of?*' said Kate, not comprehend- 
ing. Constance puzzled both of her sisters at times. 

*' I was thinking of Esther,** she answered, and they 
were satisfied. It was Connie's way to take things 
grandly. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NIGHT WATCHES. 

[ HE sad routine of sickness once established, day 
after day passed over Martin Potter's household, 
bringing little or no change to its inmates. 
When the awful question of life or death has to 
be decided, all other matters become of little moment, and 
are settled without discussion-^allowed, in fact, to settle 
themselves. The simplest food that would suffice was eaten 
by the youngest without a murmur. There was an utter 
absence of the usual friction of household life — a pause in 
which every one seemed to watch and listen. 

Early on Tuesday Mr. Wiggett had presented himself, 
and asked leave to carry off the two younger children. 

Johnny had departed, triumphantly holding the reins, the 
great bribe by which he had been induced to leave his mother's 
side ; while little Mary had been gained over by the idea that 
she was going to take charge of ** the boy," whose delinquen- 
cies she regarded in the gravest light. Their mother, whose 
heart was at present centred on her husband, sent them away 
gladly, that the house might be quieter in their absence. 

She was glad, too, before the week was over, to accept 
Philip's proffered aid. Even with Esther's help she felt 
her strength fail her ; it had been failing her for months 
before, though she had borne up with a feverish excitement, 
which made her seemingly independent of either food or rest. 
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Every evening, coming home from bis workj between the 
hours of six and seven, Pbilip stopped and inquired bow 
Martin was going on. The inquiry was generally made 
through the open parlour window, and it was also generally 
answered by Esther, established there in her new office of 
housekeeper. As he passed there he looked a very ordinary 
workman, no whit finer or cleaner than his fellows. The 
marks of the forge were on his garments and hands and 
face — ^the marks of a day spent amid smoke and sparks and 
grime. He looked smaller and more insignificant in his 
peculiar griminess — perhaps, because one expects a smith 
to be big and brawny. But though he did look small and 
insignificant, his employer would have testified that he had 
no better man in his workshop-^that Philip Ward could 
beat his most stalwart fellows in the force and number of 
the blows he could ring out hour by hour. '* The will is 
more than shape," says one of our poets truly, and perhaps 
his vigorous will had developed the muscular power of his 
arms ; but, by force of the spirit, it is certain that he could 
endure more labour, watching, and fasting than stronger men* 

And one night, when the fever and delirium was at its 
height, he went away, and returned again in an hour, hav- 
ing changed his clothes and otherwise refreshed himself, 
and insisted on taking Mary's place beside the sick man, 
promising faithfully to rouse her if the slightest change for 
the worse, or even if any return of consciousness took place. 
And before they left him for the night he had given abun- 
dant proof that, with his greater strength, his tenderness 
was equal to their own : and the strength was needed then 
as well as the tenderness. 

Philip did not disturb any of them, though for many 
hours his task was a hard one — one to which he knew these 
poor women were unequal. All night he watched and 
prayed, watching for the soul as well as for the body of the 
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man who lay there, with a strange fervour, which burned 
in him through all these hours like a fire, at once feeding 
and consuming life. In the early summer morning, when 
Esther stole down, she started to see his face white as ashes. 
He had heard the movement in the silent house, and had 
come to the door of the chamber to meet whoever was 
stirring, and say that his watch was over. 

" He is quiet now," he whispered ; ** and I must soon be 
going. Will you let your mother know ? ** 

Esther did so, and Mary rose refreshed and thankful, 
while Esther would have prepared breakfast for their guest, 
but he would not suffer her — he had prepared his breakfast 
the night before. 

" I always do it," he said, seeing Esther look astonished. 
" I have learned to like cold tea." 

** But you have to work hard all day," said Esther, who 
had learnt the nature of his employment. 

'* I can work quite well on tea and bread," he answered. 
" Tell your mother I will take a turn again on Saturday, for 
then I can have as much rest as I need on Sunday ; " and 
with these few words, but with a wonderfully sweet and 
gracious smile, he went away. 

He would rest on Sunday ! Then he had not the con- 
ventional notions on the Sabbath which she had heard 
attributed to very religious people. He did not care for any- 
thing but bread and tea. He was ready to risk his life to 
nurse a sick neighbour — to work all day and watch all night, 
and all this with a joy in the doing of it which was evident 
to Esther. More and more this man claimed her interest 
and drew her sympathy. She found that her brothers and 
sisters regarded him — so did the whole neighbourhood — as 
beyond the pale of sympathy and interest ; as half-crazed, 
in fact. Her mother, gentler in her judgment, and grateful 
for his kindness, only thought him eccentric. 

If 
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Esther said nothing, but felt that in his mind and condu^ 
there was a harmony and order higher than any she had 
known, and she longed intensely to possess his secret. Id> 
stead of being crazed, she felt he had a nobler reason than 
others in his way of life ; instead of being eccentric, that he 
was moving in a wider orbit. His life was like the move- 
ment of stately verse compared with halting prose. 

On Saturday night, true to his word, he came, as he had 
done before. '' I don't know what we should do without 
his help," Mary had said, when she left him to his watch 
once more, and with still stricter injunctions to awake her 
if needful, for the doctor had warned her that the crisis was 
at hand. 

The wearied household slept, slept more soundly than 
usual, and awoke less early. It was the day on which the 
workers usually indulged in an hour or two more of sleep. 
As for Sarah, she was afflicted with a general sleepiness^ aa 
if she never had* got, and never could get, enough of sleep. 
She slept as soon as she could at night, and as late as she 
could in the morning, fell asleep over the kitchen fire in the 
evening, and in the sunshine, if left in quiet, in the after* 
noon; and Esther, having found out that she could do 
things herself, indulged her more and more. 

*' I can*t bear to see her look so wearied," she said to 
Mary. " I never feel like that." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Philip's story. 

I N this Sabbath morning Mary awoke to more 
hopeful tidings. With the morning, conscioiis- 
ness had dawned on Martin ; and Philip, faithful 
to his promise, awoke Mary, and left her by her 
husband's side. For these last nights Mary had slept with 
Esther, so that both had risen together, and while Mary 
passed into her husband's room, and was left there alone with 
him, Esther descended with Philip into the little parlour. 
He had already given a whispered promise to stay with them 
and take some food before he went to rest. Mary had ex- 
torted the promise. He went and lay down on the sofa (Sarah 
had found a comer with the twins), and while Esther prepared 
the meal he fell asleep. The rest of the household slept on. 
She carried up a cup of tea to her mother, who could not 
leave her husband's side — her husband, who seemed re- 
stored to her by the speaking look in his eyes, though he 
seemed too much exhausted to utter more than a few words 
at a time. He could understand the love in touch and 
word of hers, and that was joy for the present. She could 
think of nothing else. 

''You must wake him up," she said to Esther, when she 
told her that Philip was already asleep. ** He will rest 
better at home ; " and then she turned away to catch one of 
those precious murmurs. 
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Esther did not like to wake him. Lying there in the 
sunlight, his face looked worn and sad. As she stood 
hesitating she pronounced his name, half to herself. It 
was his Christian name — ^she had forgotten the other, if she 
had ever heard it. But soft as the sound was, he awoke, 
and met her eyes. She did not blush, though her eyes 
were swimming with tenderness. He simply smiled, and 
passed his hand over his brow, as one is apt to do when 
exhausted with thought. 

*' I fell asleep quickly," he said. 
** You are tired. How good you are," she said. 
He seemed embarrassed by her little speech, uttered on 
the impulse of the moment; but he laughed it ofiT. 

" I am only doing as I would be done by," he said. " I 
hope some one more Christian than he thinks himself would 
do the same for me." 

They sat down together. To both the situation was new 
and strange ; but everything during the past week had been 
new and strange to Esther. He felt it, however. 

" I am not accustomed to be waited on, you see," he said, 
anticipating some little attention, for which she begged 
pardon. 

** Have you always lived alone ? " she asked. 
*' I can scarcely remember the time when I did not. I 
have neither father nor mother, sister nor brother. I have 
a step-mother, if she is still living, but I can't find her out, 
though I have tried. From her I ran away when I was 
quite a little chap, and picked up a living in the streets by 
doing odd jobs. I never begged, though I have been 
among beggars, and thieves, too," he added. 

*' And then ? " she filled up the pause with uncon- 
scious eagerness. 

** I used to frequent the lanes about Cheapside, and one 
day I held a gentleman's horse for an hour at least — ^he had 
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looked out once or twice to see that it was all right. When 
he came out, and had seated himself in the trap, he flung 
me a shilling, saying in a harsh enough tone, * What are 
you idling about the streets for ? Can't you get work ? * 

" I touched my cap, and said I would be glad to work 
at an3rthing, and he seemed to believe me, for he said, 
'Jump up here, then;' and oflf we drove to his works. 

" He was a great smith and engineer. 

" * Want a boy ? ' he said to the foreman of the works, 
when we dismounted in the yard. 

" ' Very glad of a good'un, sir,' I remember the man 
said, grinning ; and I determined to be a good one ; which 
I found consisted chiefly in the knocking about I was able 
to stand. Boy and man, I have never been off work there 
since, except when I was in the hospital." 

" Have you been in the hospital ? " she asked, her eyes 
questioned further. 

He was a man, and sympathy was sweet to him — as real 
sympathy cannot fail to be — and as rare as it was sweet. 
The warm tea, too, stimulated him after his night watch, 
and he went on freely and fluently. 

" Yes; I got the fever in an over-crowded lodging where 
I had no business to be, only I was careless of myself then, 
and I was taken to the hospital. Nobody cared for me and 
I cared for nobody, but I didn't want to die, for all that. I 
had no more religion than a pagan : there are whole work^ 
shops in that condition. I think it's because the religion 
preached to them is just — * Save your own soul.' I know 
now how good many men are who preach in this strain, and 
how much more they mean than they are able to say, but 
they make us feel towards God as if he were a hard master, 
only that Christ has made good terms with him. Then the 
churches are crowded with such fine folk, that a working 
man feels put out when he goes for the first time, and he is 
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treated by the pew-openers as if he had no business there. 
The chaplain was very anxious to make me ready to die ; 
but I did not find what he said helping me to live. So I 
put it aside." 

" Then how was it that you came to live as you do now?** 
she asked ; X>r this was what she wanted — to penetrate to 
the heart of his experience, that she might learn the secret 
of that fervent spirit which had so attracted her. 

"The getting better had something to do with it. I 
never had such delicious sensations. I could not help 
thinking of God, because everything seemed so good. I 
had a little money — which is more than many a one has — 
coming out of hospital. It was summer, and I did not go 
to work for a week or two. I enjoyed myself as I had never 
done before, with a burst of innocent enjo3rment. I went 
into the villages, and eat heartily all simple food, and drank 
milk, as the doctor recommended me, and read — ^for I had 
learned to read, and had always been a reader— out in the 
fields. I was so happy, that I went to church, and there 
for the first time, I heard the Word of life ; that to be a 
Christian was to have life, and to have it mere abundantly 
— a life of the spirit, unselfish and self-sacrificing, the spirit 
of Christ himself." 

** I am very selfish to keep you talking while you ought 
to be resting,'* she said. "But some day perhaps, you will 
tell me what the preacher taught you." 

** You can read it for yourself," he said. " It is a 
religion as unlike the outward religion of some as anything 
can well be : you will find it all in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Thank God, it is not so far from the heart of many a church- 
goer. Now I shall go away and sleep, though I was never 
more awake in my life.*' And with another of his flashing 
smiles, which lit up his face as the sun does a grey limestone 
''••ng, he rose and left her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A DEFEATED LIFE. 

[HE children were enjoying their holidays at 
Hurst, notwithstanding that they did not get on 
vexy well with the mistress of the establishment. 
She had been " rather cranky of late," her hus- 
band said to her, in mild remonstrance, whatever his phrase 
might mean. Though she had not opposed the coming of 
the children, she certainly had not approved of the step, and 
had muttered something to the eflfect that Timothy would 
always be running after Mary and her brats, now that he 
had found them. 

They, the children, did not trouble her much, however. 
They were in the garden from morning till night, giving 
more or less active superintendence to the various opera- 
tions ; browning their little hands and faces in the sun, and 
eating enormous quantities of ripe fruit, at least the boy 
did, for little Mary was as dainty as a singing bird. She 
would follow Mr. Wiggett about, while her brother had at- 
tached himself to one of the lads about the place, and was 
gone a-field to the hay-carrying, to the imminent risk of 
life and limb. At first she was shy and silent, but ere long 
she was singing all her street tunes to new and original 
songs about the flowers, and bees, and butterflies, asking 
endless questions concerning them between her songs. 
In the house, with the gardener's wife, she remained shy 
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and silent, as at first. She never came close to her, or asked 
her to do any little service for her. It was always to Mr. 
Wiggett she went, and he might be seen, with his big, 
brown hands, hopelessly knotting the string of a pinafore, 
or awkwardly tying a ribbon that had slipped over the elfin 
locks it bound and yet left free. 

Mrs. Wiggett felt that the child held aloof from her, and 
so she held aloof from the child. But she often watched 
her at her play, by her husband's side, and felt a pang of 
jealousy when she saw how fond he was growing of the little 
girl. Now it was a pair of pretty painted cherries which he 
dangled before her and exchanged for a kiss ; and now a full- 
blown rose, which disappointed her by falling to pieces the 
next moment, while the twin cherries went on blooming all 
day, and were only eaten the last thing at night, shared with 
Master Johnny, whose good things had all perished long ago. 

It was often a wild, almost scared, face that looked out 
frofn that white-curtained rose-trellised window, into the 
sweet, bloomy, sunny garden, the disorder of the soul 
depicted on its every feature. Sarah Wiggett suddenly 
recognised that she was old, and hard, and haggard. She 
seemed to become repulsive, even to herself, and could not 
believe in her husband's simple and sincere affection. She 
could not believe in it, because she had done him wrong, and 
that wrong lay in the background of her life — a deep, black 
shadow, out of which a remorseless hand might some time 
or other be stretched to clutch her. The shadow had already 
stirred, and she knew that the hand was there. And her 
soul had cried out in its despair, facing the moving shadow, 
" Come near me, and I will die ! I will die by my own hand, 
and escape into the outer darkness I " Poor soul, on whom 
the pains of hell had taken hold. It would have made 
Timothy's kind heart bleed to see her as she tore the picture 
of herself and her first husband in twain, and actually 
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crumpled the glass and the thin plate of metal in her hands. 
When she had done this, it calmed her, and she came down 
to the kitchen as if nothing had happened, and watched the 
fire consume the shattered fragments, never wincing at the 
cuts inflicted on her hands by the broken glass. 

One afternoon Tim and the children had been driven in 
by a thunderstorm. They had been out in the fields, and 
had had to run for it, which furnished the children with a 
g^at excitement. On the way they passed Harry West, 
hastening in the direction of Redhurst, and he had stopped 
a moment to speak to Mary. 

Mrs. Wiggett, from her window, saw them in the lane. 
When they reached the house she was there to meet them. 
With a fierce and restless glance she called out to her hus- 
band, " I wonder you could keep them children out. If the 
rain had come down as it has come this minute, they would 
have been drenched to the skin. And I wonder you would 
speak to that insolent fellow." 

•* How do you know he's an insolent fellow ? I'm sure 
he never spoke to you in his life,'* said her husband, smiling, 
and shaking off her ill-temper as a duck does water from 
its wings. 

And on this, muttering something which he could not 
hear, Mrs. Wiggett went away, and honest Timothy came 
to his old conclusion, that the mistress was a little cranky 
to-day. He was left alone with the children in the parlour, 
and he might not have found his task so easy as it was abroad 
in the fields, but that the roll of the thunder rather cowed 
Master John, so that he was glad to sit close to Mr. Wig- 
gctt's feet, as his sister had already done. Mary was evi- 
dently pursuing some train of thought. At last, looking up 
in Mr. Wiggett's face, she broke silence with the question, 
" Does she like her other husband more than you^?*' 

Her listener was entirely at fault. 
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** Who's she? " he asked, with a puzzled smUe. 

" Mrs. Wiggett," lisped Maiy. 

•* I didn't know she had another husband." 

'* Oh, but she has ; and I think she must like him best," 
answered the child; the train of thought she had been 
pursuing was, whether Mrs. Wiggett ever went to live with 
her other husband, for she wished she would go now, she 
looked so cross. 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Timothy Wiggett, loudly ; " what 
put such fi, thing into your little head ? " 

" The gentleman with the gold chain said it," answered 
Mary. 

** You must never say it again," said Mr. Wiggett, 
looking suddenly very serious ; and he begun pondering his 
wife's looks and words with grave uneasiness. '* I wonder 
if this young fellow knows anything about Ned Brown," he 
thought; ''and if he has spoken to her, why has she not 
told me ? " 

Thus little Mary had unconsciously planted, by her 
words — those winged seeds of good or ill — a great and 
dismal doubt in the heart of her benefactor. 

From that day Timothy Wiggett began to watch his wife, 
till he becafne convinced in his own mind that something 
was wrong with her ; but there was more delicacy within 
that broad-faced ruddy-brown man than there is under 
many a fair skin and faultless form, and he said nothing to 
force her confidence. If she could only have spoken to him 
of the terrible possibility — now turned probability — ^which 
threatened their peace, she would have been safe — safe, 
not from the thing itself, but from the terrors of her own 
conscience ; safe in the generous nature of the man she 
had married, who would have sheltered her, at any cost, 
from the consequences of her fault, if she had flung herself on 
his mercy ; but she could not. '' Blessed are the merciful : 
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for they shall obtain mercy." The unmerciful cannot even 
seek it, seeing that they have no faith in its existence. 

Meantime, Sunday came round again, the second Sunday 
since the children had been with the Wiggetts, and then, 
to Mrs. Wiggett's intense relief, they were recalled. It was 
Philip who came for them — came on foot, and with great 
drops beaded on his brow ; but Timothy Wiggett caused 
his pony to be put into the wagonette in haste, and drove 
them to the station ; and neither of them spoke a word to 
the children concerning the meaning of their sudden recall ; 
but they were peculiarly tender to them all the way, with a 
solemn tenderness, and even Mrs. Wiggett had a shade of 
the same in her last farewell, after the few whispered words 
that had passed between her husband and the stranger had 
been communicated to her. 

On the previous Sunday Martin Potter's fever had reached 
Its low stage. The symptoms of excitement had passed 
away, and a lucid interval had occurred, in which Mary had 
comforted her husband, and had been comforted concerning 
him. Her terrible fear that he would never know her again 
was taken away, the anguish of parting in unkindness was 
removed. And there was hope, too, that the awful separa- 
tion, inevitable on one side or other, was to be indefinitely 
postponed. But at the end of the second week the doctor 
saw that the disease was rapidly approaching a fatal termi- 
nation, and thought it his duty to warn Mary of the truth. 
He did it gently as well as faithfully, prepared for her burst 
of agony ; for who is ever willing to give up hope ? " He 
may become sensible for a while before death," he said : 
and that was all the comfort he could bestow. 

And Mary could not bear that the youngest of her 
children should be absent when the last farewells were 
spoken ; that they should miss their father's last looks, if 
nothing more, or that he should miss them from his side. 
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So Philip, ever ready to give the help that was most desired, 
had given up his day to bring them back. 

Martin Potter lay prostrate and insensible, with extended 
arms, and with the peculiar, indescribable look of anguish 
on his countenance which marks the terrible disorder. A 
film seemed spread over his eyes, which looked as though 
they saw not, and from time to time a low muttering 
escaped his lips, which Mary vainly tried to shape into 
articulate words. From time to time she administered 
wine and the cordials prescribed in the last stage of the 
fever. There was no more to be done. Every window, 
and every door, too, was set open to catch the slightest 
breeze, but the very breath of heaven seemed to have 
departed. So passed the weary afternoon. 

Esther received the children from Philip*s hands, and 
remained with them in the parlour, waiting for a summons 
to their father's death-bed. There was no need to keep 
them quiet ; a great awe had fallen upon them — a fear of 
the shadow that sat upon the faces of their elder brothers 
and sisters. They crept close to one another, settling at last 
beside Esther, who encouraged them to lean upon her ; and 
at last little Johnny fell asleep, and was lifted into the comer 
of the sofa. At length the cooler hours arrived. The grateful 
shadows fell — ^though they were only the shadows of houses. 
A light breeze swept through the house. They were called. 

Martin had opened his eyes from a brief slumber, and 
looked at Mary — a long, unclouded, but wistful look. And 
Mary had knelt down, and seized the hands, growing awfully 
chill to the touch, and covered them with kisses, crying, 
** Oh, my husband ! my love ! my love ! " 

It needed no other words, if it needed even these, in the 
tone in which they were uttered, to tell Martin Potter that 
the end had come. He could only speak a few words at a 
time, and then in a whisper. 
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" I'm done for, Mary," were his first simple words, but 
full of awful pathos, the acknowledgment of a defeated life. 

" Christ have mercy upon us ! " moaned Mary on her 
knees. 

" Amen," whispered the dying man. 

" The children," he murmured, after a pause. 

Mary had forgotten them in an agony of silent prayer. 
She rose, and went softly to the landing, and called them. 
"Children." 

They sent the little ones first ; last of all came Esther, 
the first-bom. 

His wife gave him some wine, and Martin Potter roused 
himself. His children passed him, one by one, and then 
gathered in a group at the foot of the bed. Mary put his 
hand on the heads of the little ones, and bade them kiss 
him, but he said nothing. The elder ones knelt and kissed 
his hand, and one and all turned away weeping. Then 
Esther came forward and knelt, and he roused himself yet 
more. He spoke still in a whisper. " Forgive me, my girl, 
and be good to your mother," were the words caught by 
Mary and Esther alone ; and she, too, weeping, said, '* I 
will." 

It seemed to content him more than anything, and Esther 
remained by the bedside. 

After another pause of exhaustion, ** Take them away," 
he murmured. 

Mary thought it was the children, and signed for them 
to leave the room. But he shook his head. She had mis- 
understood. "To another country," he explained. 

He sank back heavily, still murmuring words which they 
strove to catch, but in vain. Then there was along silence, 
broken only by stifled sobs, and Martin Potter lay dead in 
the midst of his days. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A CONSOLER. 

> ARY POTTER, with all her vigour, and all her 
breadth of character, was a woman who needed 
support ; who fell when her support was taken 
away. Her luxuriant afifections could not sustain 
themselves. When her husband died, the stem round which 
those had clustered was broken, and for a time it seemed as 
if they had perished. She was like a vine, heavywith fruitage, 
when the prop is violently rent from it, and which seems laid 
in ruins on the ground. Neglecting everything, hardly con- 
scious indeed, she would lie in a heap by the side of that pros- 
trate form which had now put on all the majesty of death, and 
looked kingly in its white repose. There were moments in 
which, if the door of death, at which she lay, had opened to 
receive her, she would wilfully have passed beyond recall, 
so intense was her longing for him who had already gone. 
The harshness was all forgotten to him — remembered only 
as something from without that had come between them, 
and had been a mutual trouble. '< It would all have come 
right in the end," she murmured, "if he had only lived." 
If her little ones had been under the immediate pressure 
of want or sufifering, Mary might not have sunk under her 
sorrow, but the money sent by Mrs. West, and placed by 
Esther at her mother's disposal, removed any immediate 
pressure ; and it is not seldom that the removal of smaller 
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cares exposes the spirit to the full weight of a crushing 
sorrow. When Esther, suffering at the sight of her mother's 
sufferings, felt herself powerless to console, it was to Philip 
that she looked for help ; to Philip, who had given up his 
time to make the funeral arrangements, to do all, in short, 
that a near male relative would have done ; to Philip, who 
when the time of trouble was over, would fall back upon his 
routine of labour and of preaching, and be only a neigh- 
bour. 

And Philip — ^who had been placed in similar circum- 
stances, who had drawn near to people in their time of 
trial, and acted the part of son or brother, without reward, 
without the reward of that exclusive affection which men 
covet — knew it would be so. But this time he felt he cared 
to be something more; to awaken more interest than a 
neighbourly one in this circle — the sacred household circle 
from which he had been all his life shut out. 

Mary could not have had a wiser or tenderer comforter 
than he was. He did not give utterance to the terrible 
things which good people sometimes mistake^for Christian 
consolation, and which, in Mary's case, would have made 
every word a rankling wound ; he did not give utterance to 
them, for he knew them not. He left the future shrouded 
in its mystery. He only made her willing to trust in the 
mercy of the heavenly Father. It is strange how the most 
dismal of beliefs vanish at the touch of love. Martin was 
not a religious man ; had not passed through anything that 
could be called a death-bed repentance ; yet — though Mary 
if questioned concerning repentance and salvation in general, 
would have answered in the sternest language of the most 
rigid formula, — she was quite willing to accept for her hus- 
band the boundless hope which Philip set before her. 

Philip made this faith of the heart the basis of his 
teaching. The great argument which preachers use 
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against postponing religion — namely, that there may be no 
time like the present ; that the end may come before we 
are aware, before we have time to make an escape firom 
the endless consequences — he put aside as utterly unworthy. 
He would have men become religious, because they wished 
to live religious, the highest possible life; not because 
they wished to die the religious, or safest possible death. 
'' Though we know enough of the consequences of sin here 
to tremble for them hereafter," he said, <* it is the hell upon 
earth that we are most concerned with at present.*' 

And this creed of his did not sit loose and easy upon him. 
He had never read the lives of the ascetic saints, but he 
lived the life of an ascetic in the middle of London, denying 
himself all ease, pleasure, comfort, joy. No, not joy. ** I 
do not believe in comfort," he said to Esther ; ** but I do 
believe in joy. If I were rich, I should delight, not in 
giving little gifts, but in lifting up the hearts of weary men 
and women with great unexpected good things, so that 
they might be raised up for ever after into a new world of 
thankfulness and faith and joy." He did not tell her that 
as far as his means went he did this; perhaps support- 
ing for weeks a widow and her children, or lifting some 
wretched being out of the depths, and setting her or him 
in safety in a clean place, so that he or she could never 
thereafter doubt that there was a deliverer. " Christianity," 
he explained to her, <* is at once the easiest and the hardest 
of all religions — it is the religion of doing good. There is a 
lord here in London who g^ves some hundreds a year, I 
think, to his cook, to find him a new flavour. Poor fellow ! 
if he only knew the taste of doing good, he would be con- 
tent to live on bread and water ever after." 

Some unknown possibility of a higher and diviner life 
had haunted Esther's heart, as it haunts the hearts of most 
of us in our 3routh, at least ; and she seemed to herself never 
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to have understood it before, never to have known that it 
meant the daily, hourly choice of the best and the noblest, 
and that the choice of anything lower caused the haunting 
glory to grow obscure and dim. There are times ia which 
this inner light shines, as it were, along some particular 
path of life, blinding the wayfarer to its ruggedness ; but 
mostly it shines in the distance, not as a light unto the feet 
and a lamp unto the path, with no guiding ray to tell us how 
the distance must be traversed. Often it is called by the 
shadowy name of poetry or romance, and one sometimes 
hears the pathetic disclaimer of one whose soul is sunk in 
petty cares, ** I don't like poetry, and that kind of romantic 
rubbish." '* Better the most romantic folly, so long as it is 
real, and not simulated, than your worldly wisdom,'* one is 
tempted to answer. If you had cared for poetry, you would 
never have selected the lot you have chosen. It might 
have been harder, it is true, but it would have been higher, 
and that glory need not have passed away so utterly from 
the earth. The time was drawing near when a great choice 
would lie before Esther, in which the path of right would 
not be quite easy to discern, for the hardest task is not 
always necessarily the highest. 

The Vaughans were gone. They had hastened their 
preparations, and the news of Martin Potter's death 
reached them on the morning of their departure. But 
what was he to them? — only a figure in the registrar- 
general's statistics of mortality. Good, generous Constance 
even ventured to think it was a good thing, for Esther's 
sake, that he was gone, and that everything would right 
itself for her friend. She did not say this to her, of course ; 
but she did not think there was much need for consolation, 
and her warm-hearted farewell letter did not, therefore, con- 
tain much condolence. It did not, however, jar upon Esther, 
for its tone was sad. The others sent their affectionate re- 

N 
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gards, and hoped to see her on their return. Then they went 
off on their pleasant tour. There were other friends and 
neighbours, the Carringtons, for instance, who made no 
sign, and what she might do or suffer in their absence made 
very little difference : so thought Esther. But what would 
she have had ? We must all stand alone in the great crises 
of our" history. Friends and neighbours are put far from us. 
It is only given to love, and to that not always, to share the 
burden of the spirit in temptation and trial. 

At the last moment, Harry West would fain have gone 
away with the Vaughans. He called their going " a horrid 
cut up,*' and quite resented the manner in which his 
summer enjoyment was being spoiled. He received no 
encouragement, however, and Mrs. West held him back 
with a kind of despair, from making the proposal to accom- 
pany them, at which he had hinted. Esther had written to 
Mrs. West daily, and was very earnest in her entreaties that 
Harry should not come near the house in Sutton's Alley — a 
prohibition for which he was not sorry. 

But now that Martin Potter was dead and buried, and the 
house no doubt properly disinfected — he wrote to Esther, 
suggesting the proper fluid — there was no reason — he, 
Harry West, having nothing particular to do— why he 
should not go and see Esther, and get matters settled for 
her return. But Mrs. West had seen enough of Hany to 
know that no delicate negotiation could be entrusted to his 
hands, and she felt that it was a delicate matter to ask 
Mary Potter once more to part with her child. She pro- 
posed to Harry to leave ** The Cedars " for the present, and 
go into town, and he was quite delighted at the proposaL 
He had quite exhausted the country round, and was eager 
for a change. In fact, he never cared for the same place 
twice. He had not in his nature that depth which alone 
makes the simplest things exhaustless. 
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So Harry came into town and procured a house in 
of the streets of Belgrave Square, as near to Esther as 1 
West could wish, and the removal was to be made wit! 
loss of time. "The Cedars" was to be shut up, to 
regret of the village in general (for Mrs. West had n( 
gone to foreign parts, like some of her neighbours), bul 
the relief of one particular person in it. Mrs. Wig 
breathed freely once more. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Esther's choice. 

' URING the week or so that Harry was in search 
of a house in Belgravia, he made a point of call- 
ing every day in Sutton*s Alley. The Potter 
family had fallen into its accustomed routine, 
all but Mary, who was slowly rising from the heavy blow. 
The four elder children were at work as usual, and it was 
generally Esther and the little ones alone who received him. 
Harry West was at once a great favourite with the children. 
Folks are fond of crediting the small people with an almost 
supernatural insight into character, while they, in reality, are 
only led by outward appearance, undistracted, however, hf 
more worldly motives. They always prefer the showiest and 
best-dressed person in a company, and Harry's thick gold 
chain had a great effect upon both Mary and Johnny, the 
latter insisting upon testing how severe a strain of tugging 
it would bear. And then Harry brought them presents 
at every visit. And he asked Esther, in passing, as it 
were, if there was an3rthing she would like, and Esther 
smiled in perfect simplicity and good faith, and answered^ 
«* Nothing." 

This was as far as Harry dared go at present. He had 
been warned by Mrs. West that he must not be too precipi- 
tate, that Esther would feel the indelicacy of any immedi- 
ate offer, with her father newly dead : for Hany on his first 
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visit to town had bought a ring of torquoise and diamond, 
as a present for Esther, which Mrs. West had taken into 
her own keeping till a more convenient season. 

When he found the house near Belgrave Square, he came 
hurrying to Esther, and asked her to accompany him at 
once to inspect it : Mrs. West was quite unequal to the 
fatigue, and was waiting with anxiety the time when she 
would be able to have her darling at her side once more. 
" You women know so much better what is wanted about a 
house," said Harry, very naturally. So Esther donned her 
simple mourning bonnet — her sisters had made it with 
their own — and went. 

As they passed out into the street together, they met 
Philip coming home. Esther had not seen him for several 
days. He had already withdrawn himself somewhat. In 
his hands he carried one or two small paper parcels, sus- 
piciously like recent purchases from the grocer's shop. 
Esther gave a slight start forward as if to speak, but he did 
not notice it ; he was rapidly scanning the face and figure 
of Harry West, and having done so, he passed on with a 
stammering " Good evening." 

" Who's that ?" said Harry, as he heard the voice, 
taking his eyes from Esther's face, into which he had been 
looking eagerly as he rattled on, and bestowing a glance 
upon the small dingy figure. 

"A friend," she answered; and her face, which was 
already several degrees paler for her town life, took an 
unusual glow. 

Harry laughed his careless laugh. 

"You do not know how good he has been," she said, and 
proceeded to recount his kindness. 

** Couldn't you give him something — some money, I 
mean ?" he added, seeing Esther's eyes widen. '* I dare 
say he would not be offended. He looks miserably poor." 
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<' Oh no, you don't understand him," said Esther, hastily, 
as if in alarm, and she was glad that her companion took 
no more notice, but went on to something else. * 

The house was handsome and very fairly furnished. 
Esther had no fault to find with it. Harry had a hundred. 
This was inconvenient, and that was inelegant, and the 
other thing was shabby. Did not Esther think so ? She 
could not help laughing at his new knowledge of upholstery. 
Nor was he slow to reveal the source of it : Kate Vaughan 
had been his instructress. 

*< There's nothing like having a house in town," he said, 
repeating her very words, " it's convenient for everything ; 
and even if you want to go and see the world, it's better lo 
have a base of operations to fall back upon. Don't you 
think so ?" 

'* I should think so," said Esther, smiling, '< though my 
mind has not been much exercised on the subject." 

" Perhaps it would be better to see everything at once, 
before settling down — Paris, Rome, Venice, Switzerland. 
I mean to have a peep at them all. What a pity, now, 
that we could not have gone with the Vaughans, or agreed 
to meet them somewhere," he went on. 

What did he mean by tre ? But Harry was inexplicable, 
and she let it pass, but half interested in his strain of talk. 

<< After all, I do not know about a house in town," he 
rattled on, with that curious cleverness which characterised 
him. " It costs a great deal, I suppose, and money has an 
end, and ought to be made the most of. I question whether 
one does not get more pleasure out of simpler modes of 
living, sufficiently varied. But you shall decide all that. 
This will do for us in the meantime, till everything is put 
right for you. We must make it all smooth for your 
mother, you know. Settle so much a year on her, that 
would be the best way." 
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There was no misunderstanding him now — no misunder- 
standing his look and tone of easy appropriation. He was 
planning this life of ease and pleasure for her ; a life in 
which everything was to be made smooth, and as much as 
possible pleasant for everybody^ after it had been made 
perfectly so to themselves. And how rebuke him, looking 
so kind, pleasant, and eager, and taking her consent for 
granted. 

" You must not count on me at all," she said, hastily ; 
V I can decide nothing at present." 

Another man would have takeii alarm at the utter with- 
drawal in Esther's tone ; but it was lost on Harry. 

" I must go home now," she continued, with an emphasis 
on the word home, "and you will let me know when 
* mamma ' comes up, and I will be here to meet her. Of 
course she will send servants before she comes herself." 

The house was unoccupied, so there was no obstacle, 
and it was settled, as Harry would fain have settled every 
question of the universe, that they should enter it at once. 
Then he walked home with Esther to the very door of her 
mother's house, lingering there to appeal to her once 
more on the momentous question, as to whether he ought 
to spend an interval of time in doing London, whose season 
was on the wane, or take a run through the Lake District, 
or Scotland. 

"I wish you would not appeal to me, Harry," she said, 
very gravely ; ** we are so different. I could not lead your 
kind of life." 

** Oh, but I can lead any kind of life, that's the beauty of 
it," he replied, ** from, roughing it in the bush to swelling 
it in Belgravia." 

It was quite hopeless; Harry would never understand, 
unless certain definite words were said, which could not 
be said till certain other definite words had preceded them 
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on his part. And so with a mutual "Good-night," they 
parted. 

And in the little court two pairs of eyes had witnessed 
the lingering parting, Philip, from his bare, lonely little 
room, with the remains of his spare, solitary meal still 
before him, saw it, and turned away with a deeper sense of 
loneliness than he had ever felt before ; and Mary, who 
from the opposite side had been watching wistfully for her 
daughter's return, looked, and also turned away and hid 
her face in her hands. 

Her eyes were still wet when she met Esther in the 
parlour, but it was with a hopeful gleam, like that of the 
clearing shower — not with the dull, persistent weeping, in 
which she had indulged for days. 

It was she who spoke first, after Esther had once more 
settled herself beside her. <* I have been thinking of the 
future," she said. <* I have been wrong to lose so much 
time already. I ought to get my little scholars together 
again, or they will be scattered elsewhere^ I must try to 
increase my school. I know nothing else I can turn to.** 

It seemed a sudden rousing from the apathy of her sor- 
row, but Esther was glad to notice it, and said, hopefully, 
" I will write round to all the parents at once." 

" I do not see what else I can do," Mary repeated ; " and 
yet I shall earn but a very little after paying the rent. 
The boys must be taken from school and sent to run 
errands ; but it is poor Sarah who will suffer most. I can- 
not afford to keep her. She must go away into service.'* 

Esther had been too self-absorbed by what had passed^ 
to take in, in a moment, the full meaning of her mother's 
words, but it flashed upon her with the pause which fol- 
lowed. The practical difHculties of life confronted her here. 
The absolute struggle for existence, which meant the sacri- 
fice of education, of affection, of strength and health and 
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life, for Mary had reserved a heavy burden for her own 
shoulders. 

Esther was full of joyous life. How did she feel to be 
thus confronted ? Her temperament was poetic — not the 
small, irritable, fanciful poetic — but the large, calm, ima- 
ginative order. What she felt was a kind of joy, a glow 
like what a person in vigorous health feels in facing a keen, 
clear frost, or a bracing north-west wind. 

" You must have a much larger school," she said, eagerly. 
** There is plenty of materials at hand. I never saw 
so many children — they seem to swarm out at every door, 
and they never seem to go to school. We must write a 
circular, saying that you have got an assistant who can 
teach music, etc. It is quite true, you know," she added, 
as her mother shook her head. 

" But where are we to find room ?" 

" We could take a larger house could we not ?" 

" And where is the money to come from ? " said her 
mother, almost amused at the way in which Esther dis- 
posed of difficulties. 

It was not so easy as it seemed at first, she allowed. 

" And you will be going away soon," continued her mother. 

" Mother, I will not leave you any more. She has been 
very good to me, but you are my own mother." 

It was the first time they had touched on the subject, 
tacitly laid aside during the troubles of the past weeks. 

Mary smiled a wistful smile. *' Going away to a home 
of your own, I mean," she said. 

It was plain of whom she was thinking. 

" You must not think so," cried Esther, almost reproach- 
fully. 

"What am I to think? He has been here every day 
lately. I thought you had already accepted him." 

'* Then he must not come here again. He has not even 
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asked me to accept him ; " and she explained how matters 
stood between them. 

** But he looks so bright, and kind, and good," said Mary, 
perversely pleading for what she would have considered 
somewhat of the nature of a trial if it had been presented 
to her in the shape of a foregone conclusion ; <' and," she 
added, though with hesitation, ** he is rich, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, he is rich," said Esther, slowly ; " but, mother, I 
would rather be poor. I have made my choice. If I could 
be rich and happy, I might choose that, " she added, with a 
smile ; '' but it is better to be poor and happy than rich and 
miserable. I should be miserable with him ; I shall be 
happy with you." 

" You do not know what poverty is," said Mar)', who 
feared such a decision for her daughter as she would not 
have feared it for herself. Do not make up your mind so 
quickly. I tremble to think of all you are giving up.*' 

** I am not giving up anything I love, except" (she hesi- 
tated, for the word mamma, familiar from childhood, was 
on her lips; but she gave utterance to the formal name 
instead) ; ** and you will never ask me to give her up alto- 
gether," she continued ; " indeed you would love her if you 
knew all she has suffered." 

*' I try to forgive all she has made me suffer, the trouble 
she brought your father and me," said Mary, with a sob. 
** But do not choose rashly between us. I would rather 
never see you again, than have to think that I had spoilt 
your life." 

Once more in her own little room, which Mary had now 
contrived to give up to her sole use, Esther meditated long 
and deeply on the choice she had made ; not with the view 
of altering it, however, but to strengthen her own convic- 
tion that it was the right one. For Hany's painted paradise 
of ease and delight, she did not spare a single sigh. For 
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the one deep affection which had twined itself with all her 
past, her heart bled deeply. It seemed a hard and cruel 
decision, but she had been placed in one of those hard and 
cruel positions in which there must be suffering on one side 
or other. In those past weeks there had grown up in her heart 
a luxuriant growth of family affection. There was not one 
of her brothers and sisters whose fate could ever be a thing 
of little moment to her again. Nature took a sort of ven- 
geance upon her, and exacted the arrears of that love and 
service which the ties of blood demand. She could not 
leave her wronged and suffering mother, for whom she felt 
— besides the natural love — a profound spiritual sympathy ; 
could not forsake her kindred in their poverty to live in riches 
and ease among strangers in blood, among whom, she felt, 
they would be more or less despised. She might remain 
-with them, and yet not break with her past. She could 
not go back to her old life without in a great measure re- 
nouncing them. And as she thought out the problem thus, 
she found herself wondering if Philip would have had any 
hesitation in advising her to make this choice. It was not 
strange that she should feel the influence of the highest 
standard of living that had ever come before her, and pro- 
ceed to try herself and others by it. 

There remained one great trial to be got over before 
Esther's choice was complete in fact — namely, the an- 
nouncement of her resolution to Mrs. West. 

In the house which Harry had taken, whither the servants 
had already migrated, and where she was still looked upon 
as the young mistress, Esther awaited the coming of the 
not too wise, but loving woman, whom she had known only 
as a mother. 

It was a sad meeting for both, but most sad for the frail 
and gentle Mrs. West, who was only too ready to feel 
like a condemned culprit, and who appeared, if possible, frailer 
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than ever. But she bore it better than Esther expected ; 
a hope still remained to her that she might make amends 
for the harm she had wrought. 

" It is right — it is just," she murmured. " And you say 
that she forgives me ? And you will come and see me^ 
darling, every day," she continued, with a look of entreaty, 
" for I may not have many to live. But you may be nearer 
to me before I die," she added, looking tenderly in the 
girl's face, the light fading from her own as she read what 
was written there. 

Esther understood. " I cannot bear to disappoint you,*' 
she said, humbly ; '* but it cannot be. If Harry wishes it, 
you must tell him that it cannot be ; you must tell him 
never to see me again. I do not think he will care — that 
is, very much. I hope not; but indeed I cannot many 
him.*' 

" He does wish it," said Mrs. West, eagerly. " He will 
be sadly disappointed. He has gone so far as to buy you 
an engagement ring." 

*' But you know he will not break his heart, mamma," 
Esther could not help saying ; and Mrs. West could not 
contradict her. 

** I will not urge you," she replied, " if you feel that you 
cannot see him again. I will tell him all you say.** 

«* It will be easier for him, though it is hard for you,*' 
said Esther. " I have no right to allow him to ask when I 
mean to refuse." 

And Mrs. West acquiesced mournfully but entirely. It 
was strange how easy it was to her to acquiesce, and how 
difficult it had seemed. 

'< Am I ceasing to feel before I cease to live ?*' she asked 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SETTLED. 

' FTER spending several evenings in discussing 
the important question of "Where shall we 
go ?y the Vaughans had at last decided in favour 
of a tour among the Flemish towns. It had 
often been spoken of before, but always postponed for some 
more exciting campaign ; yet Mr. Vaughan had long looked 
forward to visiting those quaint old cities, thronged with 
histories of industry, art, and war. 

For once, the choice of the little party had not been 
unanimous. Kate, who seemed to have beeo seized with 
the spirit of unrest, wanted to get away as far and as fast as 
possible ; while Milly wished to remain as near home as 
she could : and as Kate had no reason — at least, no os- 
tensible reason for desiring to rush away, and Milly had a 
very good one for desiring to be near at hand, the latter for 
once carried the day. She had gained over Constance by 
confiding to her that the grandest scenery would be lost 
upon her in Herbert's absence, and that the chief charm of 
any place to which she might be taken would consist in the 
frequency and regularity of its posts. 

So they had started, by Ostend, for Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp; not to rush through them day by day, but to 
linger lovingly — at least, that was in Mr. Vaughan's pro- 
gramme — under the shadows of the great cathedrals. 
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among the narrow streets with their many-gabled houses, 
and over the treasures of their galleries and churches. 

But somehow or other this tour was not so pleasant as 
those that had gone before. The change was felt by all, 
and attributed by each to a different cause. Mr. Vaughan re- 
gretted that he had gratified his own taste in the matter, and 
carried his party into close, sultry towns, when they might 
have been breathing the exhilarating mountain air. Kate 
was always crying, ** Come away.'' Her lack of interest was 
apparent ; she who had formerly been the most eager to see 
everything that was to be seen, and learn everything that 
was to be learned, seemed to count it all a weariness. She, too, 
thought that it would have been otherwise if they had gone 
elsewhere, unconscious that the change was in herself, and 
that if she had visited the scenes that had formerly delighted 
her, they would have delighted her no more than these. She 
did not know, for she was not one of those who look within, 
that she was like a child, in view of a new pleasure, who flings 
all its cherished toys aside as worthless until it is attained. 

One little year had changed them all — or rather, it had 
made apparent the long, silent workings of inward change. 
Some tokens of the change Mr. Vaughan could see, and 
they siddened him in spite of himself. From Milly, the 
sweet, unabso:bed girlishness had departed. Her heait 
was no longer free. Besides, she had a new interest in 
shop-windows and decorations, and, alas for Mr. Vaughan, 
seemed to prefer such trivial matters to the great w^rks of 
art, before which he stood enraptured. 

As for Constance, who had usually catered for the whole 
company in respect of mirth and amusement, she kept to 
her r61e; but sometimes she did her part a little too 
laboriously, and failed to catch the sympathy of the others, 
as one fails who is acting instead of simply feeling and 
expressing the mood of the moment. 
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They had reached Antwerp, where they intended to 
remain the greater part of the week, and had taken up 
their quarters in the Hotel St. Antoine. It was late in. the 
evening when they arrived, and after a slight refreshment 
in the saloon, they had retired for the night. They retired 
early as a rule, and were stirring again proportionately soon 
on the morrow, knowing that there is no time like early 
morning for seeing these old towns in all their impressive 
beauty, or for visiting their great churches. 

Constance was stirring first. She rose, and looked out 
of her window into the paved court surrounded by the hotel 
buildings. The soft, pure light fell upon the white walls. 
A number of doves were on the opposite roof, and from 
time to time they alighted in the spacious, empty courtyard, 
set round with tubs of evergreens. It was only six ; but 
Constance dressed quickly, and went out without waking 
the others. She knew that the great cathedral would be 
open early, and thither she was hastening to have an hour 
to herself, for she knew that her father and the others would 
follow her, as she had declared her intention the night 
before. 

A good many people were abroad for such an early hour. 
As she crossed the market-place, and passed down the nar- 
row streets which cluster at the foot of the great cathedral, 
women, in their black cloth cloaks and hoods, carrying 
baskets on their arms, bent their steps, like herself, to its 
gates, and, depositing their baskets in the porch, went in to 
worship. After wandering through the aisles, that stretch 
on either side like a forest of pillars, she seated herself 
in the nave, and remained there during the service. As 
she anticipated, her father had followed, but she had not 
noticed when he came in, nor did she notice him though he 
sat nearly opposite, engaged in reading the new expres- 
sion of his daughter's fate. 
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" 1 have hardly done her justice," he thought ; " she docs 
not take life so lightly as I imagined she did. I thought 
her wanting in depth because she sparkled on the surface. 
Her face is almost too grave and sad. How difficult it is 
to understand one's daughters." 

When she rose from her seat he joined her, and they 
bargained for a look at the great pictures. Long after 
every one else had left the cathedral, father and daughter 
stood gazing on the face of the crucified Christ. It was not 
till they were outside the walls again that either ventured 
a remark, and then they walked most of the way io 
silence. 

*' I never could understand the rank which Rubens takes 
as a painter till now," said Constance. '' I feel as if I could 
look for ever on that face ; that having once seen it, I shall 
see it always, only with a kind of thirst to see it with my 
eyes again to make the image of it clearer in my memory," 

** We shall go again after breakfast with Kate and Milly," 
said her father, gratified by her enthusiasm : and with that 
they entered the arched gateway of the hotel. 

A familiar voice was making inquiries of the porter, and 
receiving, it was evident, no very satisfactory replies. 

It was Harry West. A fact which Constance perceived 
in a moment, while her father was advancing for a confinna* 
tory view. With a quick gesture she drew him within the 
opposite doorway, and up a short flight of stairs. '* He 
has not seen us," she whispered, with a little gasp. 

Mr. Vaughan was decidedly slow. He simply looked 
astonished at his daughter's eagerness — ^astonished and 
questioning. 

«* That dreadful creature has come after us, papa," said 
Constance, with a half-comical perplexity. " Do you think 
it is possible to escape from him ? " 

It — the truth, that Harry had come after Kate— began to 
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dawn upon Mr. Vaughan, and his face reflected the ex-- 
pression of his daughter's. 

** But I don't see the necessity for escaping," he said. 
'' We can keep him at a distance, surely." 

"Oh no; that's just what you can't do," replied Constance. 
" I am really vexed, papa." 

The voice was heard drawing nearer. Was he going to 
take up his abode in the hotel ? Constance dragged her 
father up another flight of steps, and along a passage which 
crossed the archway, into his own room. There they held 
a private consultation, in which Constance expressed her 
conviction that Kate was anxious to avoid Harry, and in 
which they concluded to keep their knowledge of his arrival 
to themselves in the meantime. If he had really come to 
stay there, of course it would be impossible to escape, as 
they took all their meals, according to custom, in the public 
room. 

Leaving her father to himself, Constance next went off 
in search of her sisters. Their rooms were three narrow 
slips of apartments, next door to each other, and all look- 
ing into the paved court. First she peeped in upon Milly, 
who looked up from her letter, sweet and serene as usual. 
She was writing to Herbert. It passed her sister's com- 
prehension how she found so much to say when she did so 
little. Constance gave her a good-morning kiss, and left 
her to her meditations. Then she looked into Kate*s room, 
but that was empty, and, with a feeling of almost apprehen- 
sion which she could not account for, she hastened back 
to Milly. 

•* I am sorry to disturb you again," she said, as her 
sister looked up once more from her task, " but I want to 
know where Kate is." 

" She went out to meet you," said Milly, " for she asked 
me to go with her, but I wanted to finish my letter first. 
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She has missed you, and gone on to the cathedral. Is 

anything the matter?" she added, catching an expression 

of annoyance on Constance's face. 

" I am awfully hungry," said Constance, " and I will go 

and order breakfiast. Come down as soon as you can, and 

bring papa with you. I dare say his letter will be finished 

before yours." 

In the meantime Harry and Kate were walking happily, 

side by side, on their way to the cathedral. While Con- 
stance and her father were standing on the landing-place, 
Harry had simply crossed over, and walked into the saloon, 
which Kate had entered before setting out on her walk; 
and if they had remained a moment longer, they might 
have heard the burst of congratulation with which be 
greeted her. As for Kate, she was conscious of a rush of 
pleasurable emotion, such as she had not felt since she 
left home: and she did not attempt to disguise it, but dis- 
played it frankly — with a frankness which would have misled 
a sensitive man more than any amount of reserve. She 
kept back resolutely the little sh3mess which a consciousf^ess 
that he had followed her stirred up. As for Harry, he was 
in a state of ecstatic gaiety. Kate, frankly pleased, was a 
very pleasant object to look at. He contrasted her, men- 
tally, with Esther, and came quite honestly to the conclusion 
that he had never cared for the latter, that he had never 
cared for any one but Kate. 

They went out together. Everything was new to Harry, 
and it was wonderful how Kate seemed to see with his eyes. 
The very things that had bored her the day before, were 
fresh and delightful now. They went to the cathedral, 
Kate expressing a hope that they might meet her father 
and Constance, which, of course, they did not, though they 
left no comer unvisited, conversing under the solemn 
arches till the second service began. She did not care to 
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see a repetition of what she had witnessed earlier in the 
morning. Then they concluded that the others must have 
returned to the hotel. 

But Harry's mind was full of the object of his journey, 
and under the excitement of the hour, he found it impos* 
sible to keep it to himself. On their way back, he had 
poured out his whole heart, all there was of it, to Kate — 
told her how he had missed her, and how^ he had followed 
her, and was ready to follow her over the whole world, for 
he loved but her alone. And to Kate, who never had a 
lover, the declaration did not seem too abrupt ; it seemed 
only the impassioned eagerness of love. Had he not a 
right to choose her and to love her, and was not she free to 
accept him ? The little, silent assent was so easy. It was 
given in a moment, and Harry had a right to claim Kate 
Vaughan for his wife. 

As they drew near the hotel, Kate became grave and 
thoughtful. What would her father say to this sudden 
settlement of the question of her future life ? 

But was not Harry richer, younger, handsomer than 
Milly*s choice ? He was satisfied with it ; why should he 
not be satisfied with hers ? 

Mr. Vaughan and Milly had come down to breakfast. 
Their table was laid in a comer, with bread, and fruit, and 
eggs. The chocolate was cooling in the jug. Ample 
time had been allowed for Kate's return, and still they had 
to wait. Constance looked uneasy. Milly kept wondering 
at the delay. Mr. Vaughan would have gone out in search 
of her, but that he had taught his girls a confidence in 
themselves, and a faith in his confidence in them, which 
he would have been sorry to infringe upon. He would have 
considered the constant watching and guarding to which 
some gids are subjected an insult to their sense and to 
their modesty. 
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At last Kate and Harry appeared together. Mr.Vaughan, 
who was looking that way, started as he saw them at the 
door of the saloon. But Harry came forward in his usual 
manner, exclaiming, '* You did not expect to see me here, 
did you ?** shaking hands warmly all round, and explaining 
rapidly how, though not why, he had come, having found 
out from Herbert Palmer the exact spot they were likely 
to be in on a given day. *' Perhaps you will allow me to 
speak to you in private after breakfast," he said to Mr. 
Vaughan, loud enough for the rest to hear, however ; and 
bringing a tide of blushes over Kate's face, which had 
before been paler than its wont. 

" Oh, certainly," said Mr. Vaughan, rather stiffly. 

It was all that Constance could do to keep from laughing 
at her father's utter inability to administer a snub. Kate 
began to explain how she had gone in search of them, and 
to ask how it was that she had missed them ; and Harry, 
in the meantime, coolly sat down beside her. 

Constance noticed that her sister was painfully embar- 
rassed, and came to the rescue by asking Mr. West to 
breakfast with them, devoutly wishing that he would go 
away instead. But he sat down quite at his ease, and for 
the time the meal lasted, he relieved the party of all further 
embarrassment by an incessant stream of talk. 

Somehow it lasted a very short time indeed, every one 
making a rather hurried breakfast. Constance, who seemed 
to have taken the lead, rose first, and Kate and MiUy foU 
lowed, and went with her upstairs. It was into Kate's 
room they went, and not a word was spoken till they had shut 
the door. Kate saw that her sisters waited for her to speak. 
She held out her hand to Milly. '' I suppose you did not 
think I should be married almost as soon as you," she said. 

" It is very sudden, is it not ?" said Milly, gently, and 
with hesitation, but kissing her at the same time. 
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"Oh! Kate, it is not settled, surely?** cried Const 
impulsively. 

" I am engaged to Harry West," she replied, i 
offended tone, " and I think you are both very unkii 
take it in this way." 

" I was taken by surprise," said Milly. " Do m 
vexed with me, Katie dear, I wish you all possible h 
ness." 

" And neither of you are a bit sorry to leave poor p 
said Constance. But she too went up to her sistei 
gravely wished her joy. Then she went into her own i 
and stood at the window watching her father and Har 
they paced up and down the court — her father with 
bent upon the ground, listening to the young man at his 
who looked and spoke so eagerly. At length she sai 
former somewhat reluctantly hold out his hand, and 
that of Harry for some time, looking fixedly in his fa 
he spoke a few last words, and Harry seemed to rin 
hand as if in thanks, to listen impatiently, and then to 1 
away. It was settled. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

RECONSIDERED. 

LITTLE later, Kate was closeted with her father 
for half an hour, and she came out from the 
conference with the clearness in her face, as 
of the sky after a shower, which comes from 
recent, not too passionate tears. Mr. Vaughan had dealt 
very tenderly with his daughter — it was not in his nature 
to do otherwise — but he had earnestly urged her to 
reconsider her answer to Harry West. " I have given my 
consent," he said, " but only conditionally, and the con- 
dition is, that you do not ratify it till to-morrow. Mr. West 
acknowledges that he has been precipitate, and be has 
promised not to see you again to-day. You know that I 
have always taught you to consider yourselves free in this 
matter, and that I would not even influence your choice. 
All that I desire is, that you should not choose lightly in a 
matter of such moment. Remember, that it is your whole 
life that is at stake. Be sure of yourself as well as of him. 
A change of mind may come too late. It is not too late 
now, Kate;" and with these words he suffered her to go. 
It was not an easy task that had been imposed on her — 
this reconsideration. How was she to set about it ? She 
could not prove that she did not love Harry. He was 
certainly attractive to her by outward qualities. She knew 
that she would not readily have accepted a poor man ; yet 
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she knew also that she had not accepted Harry because 
he was rich. But the highly fallacious test to which she 
brought herself again and again was the question, how she 
would bear her old home life if she went back from this 
opening into a new and ampler life ? for this was the great 
attraction which marriage offered to her. She felt herself 
no longer a girl, and in truth she had reached the full bloom 
of womanhood. A daughter's place did not satisfy her 
strong individuality. She needed interests and pursuits of 
her own — a separate sphere to move in. This active nature 
of hers had been partly satisfied at the head of her father's 
household, but she felt that it could be so no longer. 
Milly*s engagement had, perhaps, something to do in 
awakening the feelings of dissatisfaction which she had 
begun to feel with her life as it was : and this dissatisfac- 
tion was not wholly selfish in its root. Refined as it was, 
her life was after all one of self-seeking; and.no human 
being can be satisfied with that, though many only rush 
from one form of it to another, and know no other refuge. 

Poor Kate became quite bewildered in her attempt at 
reconsideration ; and the end of it was that when she bade 
her father good-nighty she signified that she had made up 
her mind in the affirmative — a fact which Mr. Vaughan 
conveyed to Harry that same evening. 

On the morrow Kate wore her ring. It was the turquoise 
engagement-ring which had been bought for Esther. It 
had not suggested itself to him that as he had changed the 
lady, he might have changed the love-token. 

As yet Esther's name had not been mentioned, but now 
Constance ventured to ask Harry how he had left her and^ 
their old friend Mrs. West. Something very like a cloud 
of resentment lowered on his face, as he told them that 
Esther had refused to return, had elected to stay among 
her own people, " a wretched set, by the place they live in," 
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he added ; <* but I suppose she has a natural taste for that 
sort of thing." 

" She has a natural taste for whatever is most noble and 
unselfish," flashed out Constance, and she would have 
quarrelled with her brother-in-law elect there and then, but 
for a look of reproof from her father. Constance felt sure 
that Esther had rejected Harry, from that moment, though 
he had assured Kate that he had never asked her, which 
was verbally true. 

The small amount of interest with which the tour had 
commenced had completely evaporated, and all felt that the 
sooner it was over the better ; — all but Harry and Kate, 
who seemed to enjoy everything, and to become more and 
more radiant with satisfaction — so much so that Mr. Vaug- 
han became reconciled to his new son-in-law, though no 
two people could well have less in common. " They love 
each other," he thought, ** and that is enough." They 
might be like two bright rivers flowing together over the 
sparkling shallows ; the channel of their lives would widen 
and deepen by-and-by. 

But Constance observed more closely, and was not satis- 
fied. It seemed to her that Kate was too much occupied 
with the accessories of her position. That there were too 
many discussions about where and how they were to live, 
what they were to do, and where they were to go. The 
pleasure-loving element in Kate was showing itself under 
Harry's fostering treatment, and there were better things 
in her, as her sister knew. 

At Brussels there was a great buying of lace for the 
brides, for they had settled to be married on the same day, 
Mr. Vaughan giving Milly a veil of the same cost as that 
which Harry bought for Kate : and Constance could not 
help noticing that though extravagant and lavish, Hany 
expended chiefly on himself, and had an inward grudge 
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when the extravagance was for another. Kate, she knew, 
with all her faults, was generous as the day, and she feared 
accordingly for her sister's future. Other people's futures 
are so much clearer to us than our own. Kate had no 
shadow of apprehension. 

Kate and Harry caused the party to linger at Brussels 
longer than they would otherwise have done. Constance 
was vehement in her animadversions on the place. ** It is 
neither beautiful nor interesting," she said. ** Its gaieties 
have all the effect of dulness upon me. I wonder why 
there is always a ffete in Brussels. The people seem to 
have nothing better to do. I do dislike people who have 
nothing to do but to amuse themselves." 

At which severe sally Kate and Harry only laughed, 
without in the least applying the latter portion of it to them- 
selves. It did not occur to these two, at this time, to think 
what they were going to do with their lives, that is, what 
use they were to make of them. They only thought what 
highest kind and amount of pleasure they could get out of 
them ; and, indeed, not what highest kind, but only what 
highest sensuous kind of gratification they could reach. 

And it is easy to underrate the difficulty of a higher 
standard of life to a man in Harris position : it can hardly 
be over estimated. He was a rich man, without any depth 
of culture to awaken the higher intellectual needs — such as 
the need of a political or social careef. His father had 
realised a large fortune, partly by sheep-farming, partly by 
trading, and had left him a noble independence, but had 
neglected to train him to its uses. The only career which 
he had open to him was to follow in his father's steps, and 
make a still larger fortune ; and to this there was nothing to 
urge him. Organized as his resources were, money seemed 
to make money without much help of his. Then he was 
amazingly clever at anything he undertook, and this acted 
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as a barrier to his undertaking anything in particular. 
He had grown up with no particular fitness for anything, 
and what is worse, with no particular devotion to anything. 
Science, art, letters, require sacrifice from their votaries, 
and there was no motive to urge Harry to sacrifice for any 
of them. Perfection, mastership, in anything demands hard 
service, and there was nothing to tempt him to serve. The 
nature must be noble indeed which can bear the withdrawal 
of all outward stimulus, and yet exert its highest powers. 
Certainly Harry West had not such a nature : and therefore 
he was, what Constance called him, a do-nothing ; and a do- 
nothing he would remain, unless some great discontent 
drove him to do a man's work in the world. 

About the end of September the party reached home. 
Herbert Palmer running down to Dover to meet them, and 
the first news that greeted them was that of the death of 
Mrs. West. She was not only dead, but buried, for Harry 
had not thought it necessary to tell Mrs. West whither he 
had gone ; all that she or Esther knew was that he had gone 
abroad for a week or two. Therefore the lawyer had taken 
possession of her effects in his absence, the servants had 
been dismissed, and Esther, after watching by her till all 
was over, had returned to her mother, not much richer in 
anything, save culture and refinement, than if she had never 
been away. 

The lawyer had explained to her that nearly five thou- 
sand pounds had been invested for her benefit in the shares 
of a northern bank. It was possible that something might 
be saved, but at present the affairs of the bank had gone to 
wreck, and would take months, if not years, to wind up. 
Happily the bulk of Mrs. West's property, accruing at her 
death to Mr. Henry West, was perfectly secure. It was the 
simple lady*s own investments that had failed ; the lawyer 
adding that she had been ill advised. 
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Harry West had come into another two thousand a-year, 
and over his happiness the death of his relative cast a verv 
faint shadow indeed. Mr. Vaughan and Constance 
Kate herself, held that it would be necessary to posi 
their marriage ; but Harry diplomatically yielding an 
gained an ell in the long run, and it was finally arn 
that the double marriage should take place at the e 
October, instead of the beginning, with the understai 
that it should be celebrated with the utmost quietness. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FRIENDS. 

[HE first thing which Constance Vaughan did on 
her return was to visit Esther. During those 
weeks of separation she had longed for her as it 
is supposed that women long only for their lovers, 
for in treating of women, the cynical vein has prevailed so 
much of late, that many find it hard to credit that they are 
capable of friendship at all. Friendships are formed every 
day, nevertheless, between women — ^and broken the next, 
interpolates the c)mic — which exceed those of men in in- 
tensity, if not in durability. Be that as it may, Constance 
was one of those natures, rare in either sex, if you will, in 
whom friendship is a passion. She almost flew to find her 
friend. 

The house she had little difficulty in finding ; but Esther 
was not there. She was in ** the new school," so a rather 
drooping girl in a soiled black frock informed her. The 
building dignified with this title was neither more nor less 
than the broken-down workshop at the end of the court, 
which had undergone a thorough repair, and during the last 
few weeks of Mrs. West's life had been, at her cost, fitted 
up as a schoolroom for Mary Potter. It was a longish, 
low building, with windows on either side, and bare, white- 
washed walls. But it looked clean and well ventilated — 
that is to say, all the windows were open at the top, and 
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Constance could hear the hum of the school-children as she 
stood without. 

When she entered, Esther was standing at the end of 
the room, endeavouring to rouse the minds of a set of very 
spiritless little girls, while Mary, near the entrance, sat the 
centre of a similar circle. Esther speedily became aware 
of her presence by an access of inattention on the part of 
her class, the wandering eyes all turning in one direction, 
to look at the stranger. 

*' Let me wait," said Constance — their greeting restrained 
by the presence of the children — "let me wait till your 
lesson is done.*' 

And Constance sat down, while Esther strove to go on 
with her task. But the effort was useless. It was close 
upon the hour of dismissal, and the little girls had had their 
attention roused only to be diverted into quite another chan- 
nel. They were busy examining every detail of the visitor's 
attire — one, to whom the great opportunity had occurred, 
even taking her dress between her fingers to ascertain of 
what manner of material it was of. 

Esther therefore gave the welcome signal for dismissal a 
little before the accustomed hour, and not without a sigh of 
relief found herself alone with Constance. She had intro- 
duced the latter to her mother ; but Mary, after a few sen- 
tences of commonplace, had left them together, not without 
leaving a favourable impression on the mind of her daughter's 
friend. Constance had been watching her while she waited, 
and Mary, with the smaller scholars clustered round her 
knee, had looked like a statue of Charity teaching. Then 
she had glanced from the mother to the daughter, discover- 
ing a deep-seated likeness between them, which the years 
would in all probability make deeper still, though a cultivated 
mind, or a firmer nature, made Esther appear the grander 
and nobler of the two. 
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Left alone together, to use a sacred phrase, " they fell 
upon each other's necks and wept." Both had passed 
through an agitating period, in which the whole aspect of 
their lives had changed ; and there are some, even among 
the young, whom change touches strangely, even if it be a 
happy change. 

Esther was the first to recover, and she led the way into 
a little room, a portion of the building walled off, and bare as 
the rest. To this she introduced Constance as her study. 

'* It was not furnished when poor mamma died, and it 
must remain as it is for the present,'' she explained, as 
Constance looked round on the bare walls, the two chairs, 
and the deal table, heaped with school*books, which consti- 
tuted its furniture. 

** And are you happy ? " was the first question Constance 
asked, when they had spent some time in telling each other 
all that had taken place since they had parted. 

** I am busy," Esther answered, with a smile. " I have 
a great deal to do before and after school-hours. I find 
how much it is necessary to know in order to do anything 
well. I find I must prepare to teach even those children.*' 

" And do you spend your time here ? " asked her friend, 
in consternation. 

** A good deal of it at present," she answered. ** It is 
not so uncomfortable as it seems. I prefer bareness to 
ugliness ; one can paint bare walls with one's own devices, 
and fill empty corners with images of their own, when you 
can't banish the horrible devices and deformities invented 
by other people. Over the way there, in the parlour at 
home, there is a hideous paper, huge tea-urns piled on the 
top of each other, crowned and ornamented with flowers 
which have the peculiarity of transforming themselves into 
horrible bloodstained faces. Will you come with me," she 
added, '< and make acquaintance with the family ? " 
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** I will come again," said Constance. ** I expect Harry 
and Kate to call for me," she added, with hesitation. ** It 
was Harry himself who proposed it." 

Just then the door of the schoolroom opened, and some 
one advanced. It was Harry himself, and Kate followed him 
at a little distance^ They had been shopping, and had 
driven up to the alley in a carriage and pair, to the great 
edification of the neighbours. Kate was unusually radiant, 
and exceedingly well dressed. Even before her marriage 
she had begun to assume the more elaborate toilette, which 
was her taste, and which suited her. Harry looked back 
at her, as she came sweeping up the schoolroom, with evi- 
dent admiration. It heightened his good-humour. 

" How pale you are looking ! " he cried, turning to 
Esther, as she advanced to meet them. ** How dismal it 
must be for you to be shut up here all day. Won't you 
come and take a drive with us ? " 

His speech was questionable enough in taste, forcing on 
Esther, as it did, the change in her position; but as he 
rattled on, his talk had the effect of putting the others at 
their ease. Kate and Esther met without much embarrass- 
ment. Harry himself was the least embarrassing of human 
beings, and so Esther was rather glad than otherwise that 
he had come, and that a meeting which she had dreaded 
was over. 

Harry had felt a little sore with Esther. His self-love 
had been wounded. He was capable of resentment, and of 
making his resentment felt by the object of it. But Esther 
had disarmed him. She had no air of conquest. In that 
black nun-like dress, every fold of which, from her white 
throat to her feet, an artist would have loved, she was such 
a foil to his brilliant betrothed that Harry was quite satis- 
fied with her. Perhaps after all she had refused him out of 
modesty, was a thought just latent in his heart. 
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Then, as for Kate, she honestly thought that Esther's 
loss had been her gain, and she was too good to feel pleasure 
in another's loss, though she did triumph a little in her own 
gain. The meeting with Esther had been rather a trouble 
to her. She too was satisfied to get so lightly over it. 
Esther did not seem to feel it at all ; but then Esther had 
been always very cool and calm, and she seemed cooler and 
calmer than ever. Kate resolved to befriend Esther on the 
spot. She would no doubt have it in her power to show 
her kindness, and Kate liked being kind. 

So they parted quite harmoniously, Esther refusing the 
drive which Kate had urged upon her, on the plea of 
having to give a music-lesson to a pupil who came in the 
evening, and Constance promising to return very soon. 

The preparations for the double wedding had begun in 
earnest. Herbert left the arrangement of his modest little 
mansion entirely to Milly, being called upon occasionally 
to admire, and duly admiring, whatever was put before him. 
And Milly*s taste was very pretty, leaning a little too much, 
Kate would say, to white muslin and simplicity, a fault 
which she would certainly have avoided. But Kate and 
Harry had resolved not to begin housekeeping at once, but 
to go abroad for some time, spending the winter at Rome, 
and returning only when they were weary of foreign travel. 
So Kate had only her personal appointments to look after, 
and she entered into the details with a zest which caused 
Constance no little wonderment. She seemed to her to 
bestow more thought on the making of a dress than she 
had done on the making of her marriage itself. She seemed 
determined not to think. 

Then the great question of bridesmaids had to be decided. 
There was one bride the more, and one bridesmaid the less, 
owing to the sisters being married on the same day, and it 
was agreed, or rather Kate had ruled, that they could not 
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possibly do without four a-piece, though Milly would have 
been quite contented with Constance and Esther, as at first 
proposed. There was some discussion as to whether 
Esther ought to be asked, all things considered ; but it had 
been decided that she ought, as if it would be painful to her 
in any degree, she had the option of refusing. And Esther 
did refuse. 

" I cannot put off this mourning yet," she said to Con- 
stance, who had been deputed to ask her; '' and I am not 
sure cf myself. I do not spend my time in vain regrets, as 
you know, but I need not court a break-down." 

" Then you will come to us from Saturday till Monday," 

said her friend. '* You will come and see us all together for 

the last time. I am sure we shall never be so happy again." 

"Never so carelessly happy, I dare say," said Esther; 

" but we may all have deeper joys." 

They were in the schoolroom, empty because it was 
Saturday afternoon, Constance waiting to be picked up by 
her sisters and Harry, driving about as usual, when Philip 
looked in, and would have withdrawn again, seeing that 
Ksther was engaged. But she recalled him. It was the 
first time he had sought her, and he had doubtless some 
end to accomplish. She was unwilling that he should be 
turned away. He obeyed her recall a little awkwardly, 
and then only to say, with the fault in his utterance more 
apparent than ever, — 

'< I came to ask you about the schoolroom. Miss Potter ; 
but another time will do as well." 

" My friend is waiting," said Esther. "I am quite dis- 
engaged." 

She waited for him to go on. 

" I have been thinking as the winter comes on that I 
-would like to have a roof over my head, and that perhaps 
you would let me have the schoolroom on a Sunday evening." 
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'' To preach in ? " said Esther, a ready assent in her smile. 

" No, to teach in," he answered. " I don't mean to set up 
an opposition church ; though I go out into the highways 
and hedges, it is only to compel them to come in. But a 
Sunday-school is sadly wanted here, and I thought you 
might let the room to me for a small sum.** 

^"^ You may have it for nothing," she replied. 

" I would rather pay for it," he answered, bluntly. 

" We are very much indebted to you, Mr. Ward," rejoined 
Esther, <' and you must not refuse to be indebted to us for 
so small a favour. I will make one condition," she added, 
quickly, as if a bright idea had come to her ; " you must 
allow me to help you. We shall share the school between 
us ; you shall take the boys, and I shall take the girls." 

The sort of white light, which was Philip Ward's smile, 
came into his face as he thanked her, without a shadow of 
his former awkwardness. 

" When shall we begin ? " asked Esther. 

" Not to-morrow, perhaps, but next Sunday," he replied. 

** Don't you think she works hard enough already ? •* 
Constance interposed. 

"Time is very precious," said Philip. "We must work 
while it is day," he added, in a low tone ; " the night cora- 
eth, in which no man can work." 

Constance had heard the sentiment worded before ; she 
had never come across the conviction. She had never 
seen a man who would neither spare himself nor others 
because of it. She felt almost ashamed to say that she 
claimed Esther for the Sunday following. 

" Yes, I shall be in the country," said Esther; " but the 
Sunday after that I shall be at my post." 

Philip bowed to Estner and her friend, and turned to go. 
Near the doorway he encountered Kate and Hany, and 
stood aside, cap in band» to let them pass. 
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ESTHER DROPPED. 




[EDHURST wore the russet of October when 
Esther drove up to its gate on the Saturday 
following. Constance had driven to the station 
to meet her, and had made a slight d6tour, 
^hose pretext was a rather better road, in order to avoid 
Esther's old home. But "The Cedars" made a point in 
the landscape, and Esther could not help seeing them. She 
pointed them out to Constance, dark among the bright, 
sombre among the gay, but steadfast when all else was 
changing. ** You must help me to steal away some time," 
she said. ** I should like to visit the place, and stand under 
the old trees." 

Constance promised, but with a certain amount of re- 
luctance, which might have been accounted for by a desire to 
spare the feelings of her friend. And so, to some extent, 
it was. The truth was that Harry had already sold the 
place, and disposed of its furniture without reservation. 
Like everything he did, it was done on the spur of the 
moment, and with no space left for repentance. Seeing 
that the broadest of hints was unavailing, Constance had 
plainly said that she thought there were many things in the 
old home which ought to belong to Esther ; but Harry had 
refused blankly to consider that she had the slightest claim. 
It was becoming more and more clear that he was not in 
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the least degree generous ; that he needed far too much for 
himself to be a liberal giver; and that, though rich, he was 
one of those people who are always in poverty. Constance, 
in her secret heart, had thought it shameful that Harry 
should step into Mrs. West's property, and never consider 
her wishes with regard to Esther. She had blushed for 
her sister's future husband when he had sold up every- 
thing, even to the books which should have borne Esther's 
name. 

And what Kate thought of these things no one knew. It 
was too delicate a matter to be discussed in the family 
circle. '' Such discussions only provoke alienation," was 
Mr. Vaughan's wise conclusion. Give sufficient light — 
mental, moral, and spiritual — and then let every nature 
act itself out freely, was the maxim he had carried out in 
his family, and hitherto with the best results. But he, too, 
was anxious, as he saw more clearly into Harry's nature. 
There is such a thing as wilful blindness. Perhaps Kate 
was shutting her eyes to the faults of this curious, complex 
character. Complex by reason of its very smallnesses and 
weaknesses, as one knows a riddle or a puzzle may be. In 
after-days Mr. Vaughan blamed himself that he had not 
tried to open her eyes, however roughly, and to change her 
course, even by the harshest exercise of parental authority. 

Herbert and Harry were with the Vaughans as usual, 
and Constance and Esther were left a good deal to them- 
selves — ^more, indeed, than the former thought altogether 
fair. She had grown wonderfully sensitive for her friend, 
and railed at love and lovers till Esther laughed. But her 
sensitiveness was caused by a knowledge of the altered 
position which Esther held in the eyes of the village mag- 
nates, and of the possible pain which she might suffer in 
the course of discovering it, for the pain suffered in such 
cases is more often proportioned to the sensitiveness of the 
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victim than to the power of the inflictor. Constance knew 
by this time — and it was wonderful how the knowledge had 
shaken that faith in humankind which all generous hearts 
begin with — ^that there were few families in Hurst who had 
welcomed Esther the heiress, who would give a like wel- 
come to Esther the penniless teacher — the daughter of a 
bricklayer. In the course of the past weeks many were 
the stabs, stabs at which her father's hair would have stood 
on end, which Constance had given to avenge her friend on 
the dames of Hurst. They had shown no sympathy with 
an utterly faultless misfortune. They had shown plenty 
of idle, and some ill-natured curiosity, and they had set 
Constance Vaughan at war with her kind. 

Therefore the Vaughans, who were one and all above this 
sort of thing, kept Esther entirely to themselves, as far as 
the families in the neighbourhood were concerned. They 
made a large party at morning service at the village church. 
There it was inevitable that Esther should encounter these 
people, out of whose sphere she had dropped, and Constance 
vras prepared to cover her retreat with her sharpest fire. 
But she got leave to keep her ammunition. There was a 
g^ood deal of furtive staring at Esther, as she sat in her 
deep mourning in Mr. Vaughan *s pew, which Constance 
diverted by looking the starers straight out of countenance. 
But outside the church no one stopped to speak. A few, 
ivhom it behoved to be specially careful, as mothers of grown- 
up sons to whom beauty was still an attraction, had hastened 
away. Distant bows were all that greeted Esther on her 
reappearance. She felt the coldness of some among them, 
but not as Constance felt it for her. As yet she had received 
no direct repulse. She hardly knew from what quarter a 
chill had fallen upon her. Mr. Moss, hobbling past on his 
stick, alone gave her his accustomed <' Good morning, 
miss.'' 
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The October sunshine was still warm on that western- 
fronting lawn, and the party gathered there in the afternoon, 
with books which they did not read, and which soon lay 
piled on one of the garden-chairs, a medley of colours and 
tastes. They had not been there long, however, when 
visitors were announced, or rather announced themselves, 
by the sound of wheels, first on the road without, and then 
on the gravel within the grounds. It was Benjamin Car- 
rington and his mother. They had established the privilege 
of calling on Sundays after service, and now they had 
come to pay a sort of farewell visit to the family. 

Mrs. Carrington did not exhibit any surprise at Esther 
being there — in fact, she was quite aware of it, but she was 
not one of those who would stay away rather than not en- 
counter any one whom she did not particularly wish to see. 
She was what is called a woman of spirit, which generally 
means a woman capable of inflicting any amount of pain 
without wincing. She met Esther in a perfectly unre- 
strained way, but without the slightest allusion to anything 
that had taken place. She had taken care, however, to make 
herself fully acquainted with all Esther's doings. She might 
even have pitied her had she acted differently, but her 
unaccountable choice of her own poor relations, seemed to 
Mrs. Carrington positively disgraceful. "What an extra- 
ordinary girl 1** she said to her son ; and when she had said 
that, she had expressed the very acme of disapprobation. An 
extraordinary person was in Mrs. Carrington's eyes obnox- 
ious—obnoxious as an Irish giantess or an American dwarf J 

Mr. Carrington wore the languid air, the air of being 
habitually bored, wbich was peculiar to him in society, 
as they went on talking for some time the nothings which 
people do talk at morning calls, in which the faint germs of 
interest in the nature of personal experiences are usually 
nipped in the bud. But Harry was a child of nature, that 
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most troublesome, if sometimes most interesting, specimen 
of humanity, and he could not long allow matters to run in 
the peaceful groove of conventionalism. 

" Do you know that Esther has found a hero in humble 
life?" he said, apropos of nothing, in order to enliven the 
conversation. 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Carrington, coldly. She did not like 
Harry much, though his sex protected him from her utmost 
severity. 

" Oh, I hope not," said Mr. Walton. "We are all done 
to death with heroes in humble life. I would like to see a 
hero in good broadcloth, for a change." 

"What is he like?" said Mr. Carriiigton, shaking him- 
self up. 

The question had drawn all eyes upon Esther, but she 
neither coloured nor looked conscious. 

" Like St. Paul a little, I fancy," she replied ; and Mrs. 
Carrington felt that she deserved nothing short of annihila- 
tion on the spot. 

" Kate, you saw him the other day," said Harry. 

Kate looked bewildered. " Was it th&t grimy little man 
who stood aside to let me pass ? " 

" Exactly," he laughed, and the others laughed with him. 

" His face is certainly noble when it lights up,'^ said 
Constance, coming to the rescue. 

"What ! you have seen him too ?" said Mr. Carrington.. 

" Seen him, and been rebuked by him for idleness." 

"What an insufferable prig," said Herbert. 

" Oh, I am sick of that word," said Constance. " Men 
are so afraid of it,- that they have not courage to be serious, 
far less heroic." 

" I think the subject of your discussion would be the first 
to deny that there was anything heroic about him," said 
Esther. " He is simply penetrated with the idea of Chris- 
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tianity — the spirit of self-sacrifice, till his life seems a new 
reading of the gospels. I know that Christianity never 
appeared so real to me before, such a power to lift and save 
the worid." 

Esther's enthusiasm kindled as she spoke, till her colour 
rose, and her great grey eyes glittered with its light, con- 
firming Mrs. Carrington's opinion that she was dangerous. 
If she had looked behind at her languid and fashionable 
son, she would have seen a kindred light upon his face, 
which was quenched by Harry's next remark. 

'< He stammers, and drops his h's, does he not ? " said 
Harry. 

Esther blushed with anger. She had noticed the latter 
failing herself, and despised herself for feeling it a painful 
one; though strangely enough, it disappeared in Philip's 
higher moods. 

Mr. Carrington saved her a reply. " Oh, that letter h," 
he said, in a tone of lightly ringing scorn, which was yet 
full of bitterness, '' it outweighs with us the Sermon on the 
Mount." 

<VHow can you say such dreadful things, Benjamin 7 ** 
said his mother, playfully, as she rose to go. '* Use is 
second nature." The old lady was interested in the former 
vapid tittle-tattle. She would have been dreadfully bored by 
a discussion, which her son would have enjoyed, on the 
compatibility or incompatibility of Christianity with modem 
life, and how to keep the two things, culture and Chris- 
tianity, from diverging further and further. 

Mrs. Carrington had just taken a house in town, as 
her son was finding it more and more inconvenient to live 
at a distance from the scene of his active life. She was not 
coming to the wedding, though he was, and, therefore, 
she wa^ bidding the Vaughans farewell for a season. 

'*We shall all be scattered next week,*' she exclaimed, 
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with an attempt at pathos ; " but I hope we shall meet 
again after a time." She kissed the brides affectionately, 
and hoped to see them on their return, holding Kate's 
hand the longest, because Kate was to be absent for the 
longest period. Kate, too, had been her favourite among the 
sisters. 

Then she turned to Constance, who was standing next 
to Esther. " You will be sure to come and see me whenever 
you come to town," she said. " I hope you will make my 
house your head-quarters. I shall always be delighted to 
see you, and you know I am left a good deal alone." 

Last of all she held out her little hand to Esther. << Good- 
bye," she said, blandly. " I believe you are resident in 
LfOndon now," she added, by way of doing her cutting neatly 
and deliberately; ''but I fear I shall not see much of you." 

" It is not likely," said Esther, quietly, returning her 
good-bye, and looking down at the little lady, whose quick, 
bright eyes wavered under Esther's calm gaze, which was 
sad too, if the other could have met it. Esther had no 
resentment for small personal matters. It hurt her more 
to think that others were unkind, than to experience an un- 
kindness. 

Esther went home, convinced that she had left her old 
life completely behind her — that all the pleasant people 
whom she had known were nothing to her now — had, in 
fact, dropped her, and would soon be as ignorant of her 
existence as if she had gone to the bottom of the sea. It was 
a bitter enough experience to a large and loving nature, an 
experience which would have rankled in one less sweet 
and healthful. If the winnowing fan of circumstance had 
blown away the chaff, it had left the wheat. After a time, she 
judged them not at all— the surest way to get rid of all 
bitterness of spirit. The Vaughans, and especially Con- 
stance, remained her friends. 
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On the Tuesday following, the two weddings came off 
with great 6clat. There was no crying, for no mammas 
were present. Milly looked charming, so the on-lookers said. 
That epithet could hardly be applied to Kate, but she was 
by far the most moved of the two. Then the wedded pairs set 
off in different directions — Milly and Herbert to the Isle of 
Wight, for a brief holiday ; Kate and Harry to Dover, €M 
route for Paris, their first halting-place. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE YEARS. 

^T was some time since an3rthing had happened to 
break in upon the quiet routine of Esther's life. 
Two years of the toilsome work of a teacher had 
tried, but had not broken her spirit. Often 
she had felt weary in body and in mind ; and sometimes 
the dark cloud of depression, which from time to time 
wraps every human soul that looks into the future, would 
come over her, blotting and blurring the present with mists 
drawn from the ocean of eternity, and closing in at the 
gloomy near horizon, and shutting out the light beyond. 
But she had never repined. She was loyal to her lot. She 
preferred to remain among her own people, and make their 
joys and their sorrows her own, rather than go back as a 
dependent to the sphere she had quitted. It is true, she 
missed the refinement of the class in which she had been 
bred ; but she strove patiently to introduce it into her new 
life. The soil of poverty nourishes many a nobler growth, 
and there is no reason why it should not nourish this. 

On the whole, her life was anything but an unhappy one, 
for she had work to do, and strength to do it. She did not 
count the years wasted, spent in teaching others — perhaps the 
least cultivating of all mental work — though she had powers 
of mind which would have repaid the highest culture. If 
she had been offered the choice between work and culture 
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she would have chosen the former, just as she would have 
chosen duty rather than pleasure, ay, and found in so doing 
a still higher pleasure. 

And the years and the work had added to, not diminished 
from, her beauty. Her face was several shades paler and 
thinner, but there was new depth in her deep grey tytz^ 
and lovely spiritual lines had been added round the mouth, 
which exalted the whole expression. 

She had proved herself a bom teacher, hardly any but 
the very dullest refusing to respond to her teaching, and 
many of her little scholars striving to follow and lay hold 
of her mind, simply because they worshipped her. 

At home, too, her influence had been felt. Sweeter man- 
ners than unhappily, are the rule in working-class families 
prevailed in Mary Potter's home ; but Mary wanted firm- 
ness especially firmness to resist, and as the younger ones 
went out into the world, they would have imported its rude- 
nesses but for Esther's influence. The twins alone resisted 
her influence ; churlish by nature, they were only provoked to 
envy by her sweetness, and drew more together and more 
apart from the rest of the family, as she became more to all of 
them. They dressed more gaily than ever, keeping back a 
portion of their earnings for the purpose, while all the others 
had a common purse. 

Martin and Willie had grown up fine thoughtful lads, 
already young men, indeed, in strength and appearance. 
They were earning fair wages as carpenters, every penny 
of which they gave their mother ; yet, even with the two 
younger boys earning apprentice wages, Mary found it 
hard enough to make ends meet. 

There was nothing Esther felt so much as the narrowness 
of their dwelling, and she had hit upon a plan for increasing 
the accommodation of the family in one respect, and that 
was by turning the schoolroom into a sitting-room in the 
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evening, for all who were studiously inclined. It ended in 
everybody preferring to sit there ; and so study became the 
order of the day, and an3^hing like solitude, like space for 
lonely thought, was unattainable as ever. 

They were all seated there, one evening early in the year, 
when winter most asserts her waning power, engaged as 
usual in a great diversity of domestic avocations. A bright 
fire was burning in the stove at the upper end of the room. 
A bigy white lamp shed its light on the schoolroom table, 
round three sides of which the family found room, while 
the other gave a view of the red glow in the stove grate. 
Mary was engaged in darning stockings, there being a 
marvellous waste of tissue under the heels of the youngsters, 
especially of Bob. The twins, home early, were engaged 
on some articles of dress for themselves. Bob, who was 
the buffoon of the family, as ready to cut capers as ever, 
but who had the most sensitive heart of them all, hiding 
his affection by a grimace — ^was engaged in illuminating a 
text. The walls were ornamented already with some of 
his performances, and they did credit to his artistic taste. 
The rest were reading, with the exception of Johnny, who 
was making himself heard now and then from somewhere 
in the background— a healthy sign, complete silence usually 
signifying that he had got some more deadly mischief on 
hand. 

It was time for him to go to bed, however, and Sarah 
rose and carried him away through the covered passage 
which now led from the schoolroom to the house, a mere 
roof of wood supported by posts, but which had been made 
to look very pretty in the summer-time by the aid of a little 
trellis-work and a few creeping plants. It was the work of 
Martin and Willie, who thought of the far West as a place 
where they might put up wooden structures without limit. 
But to their mother's infinite satisfaction they had given up 
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talking of the time when they should have saved enough 
money to set sail to their land of promise. 

The interruption consequent on sending off the child was 
scarcely over when a knock sounded at the door. 

" It's Philip," shouted Bob, and ran to open it. 

But it was not Philip, for a voice was heard inquiring 
for Mrs. Potter, and Bob in reply ushered in a stranger. 

" You won't remember me," said a bronzed, middle-aged 
man, advancing into the light and lifting his hat. 

£very one looked up, and the look was his answer. No 
one knew him. It was Mary whom he had addressed, and 
she looked as blank as the others. 

" I see you don't. Well, that's coming back to one's 
own country. Nobody knows you, and what*s more, nobody 
wants you." 

Mary had risen — was standing, trying to make out who 
it was. " Ned Brown," she said, suddenly, and a look of 
consternation overspread her face, which was quite enough 
to verify the last clause of his speech, as she had already 
verified the first. 

'* Don't you be put out. Mr. West has told me all about 
you and everybody else," he said significantly. Mary evi- 
dently was put out, as he called it. She sat down, trem- 
bling violently ; but she asked him to be seated. " I've 
only come to say good-bye to my old friends," he went on. 

" You are going back again ? " said Mary. 

" Ay, there's no place for me here. Are these your own ?" 
he asked, looking round the circle. 

" All my own," replied Mary, following his eyes with a 
thrill of tender pride, and looking more at ease ; '< and 
there are other two in the house." 

<< What a fine family to take out ! " he exclaimed; <<just 
the lads to make their way in the New World." 

Martin and Willie looked up eagerly ; they had resumed 
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their task, but in appearance only, for they had been listen- 
ing to every word. 

" Ah, Australia's the place for such as you ; there's no 
room for men to grow in this old country," he said, with 
bitterness. " I wish I had gone when I was like you." 

"We're going," said Martin, with a quiet determination 
which startled his mother, and showed her that he had 
never ceased to think of the object of his ambition, though 
he had ceased to speak of it. '' We're going as soon as 
we can," he added. 

" It's not that you won't have to work as hard there as 
here, maybe harder, but there's more to show for it; it's better 
worth while working hard," said the stranger. 

" We don't mind how hard we have to work," cried both 
the lads, in a breath. 

" You can turn your hand there," went on the Australian, 
" and not go round and round like a blind horse in a mill, 
as you do in England. Learn everything you can before 
you go, from building your own house to baking your own 
bread, and get up the country whenever you can. Don't 
stay in the towns — turn squatter, I don't know abetter life : 
plenty to eat and drink (for the working for), a horse to ride 
on, and room to ride." 

The faces of both Martin and Willie were glowing with 
excitement, and Bob stood open-mouthed at the mention of 
a horse. 

" I am afraid there's not much room for a schoolmistress 
among your squatters," said Esther. 

" Beg your pardon, miss," said the stranger, respectfully, 
'' but in the towns they're greatly wanted, and folks will send 
in their children from the near stations miles and miles." 

The miles and miles sounded dreary enough to Esther, 
as he went on talking of the wide wastes of the distant 
land, of the old, never-ending, patient wrestle with the soil; 
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the subduing of this new earth, and wresting from it abun- 
dance for the needs of the body. 

At length he started to his feet. '' You don't mind my 
seeing you alone for a bit," he said, addressing Mary. 

*' No," she replied, leading the way out of the school- 
room with alacrity, while he nodded good- night to the cir- 
cle. Mary had dreaded the revival of the emigration scheme, 
and was not unwilling to put a stop to further conversation 
on the subject of Australia, though the subject she had now 
to encounter was one yet more disagreeable to her. 

<< You know who I want to speak about,'* he said, as soon 
as they were alone in the little parlour. 

<*She thought you were dead,*' said Mary, on Whose 
tongue lurked no venom. " It is very hard on her.** 

'< That I didn't die I ** he answered, with a short laugh. 
*' Well, perhaps, I have no business to be alive, and I will own 
that what has happened was partly my fault ; but I came 
back to make amends, if she was still alive, and I thought 
now that we are oldish folks, with nobody to come between 
us, we might jog along together after all." 

" And what do you mean to do ? " asked Maiy ; «* surely 
you will not bring her into trouble.*' 

<' No, no ! I'll never hurt her. She's neither his wife 
nor mine now, but I wouldn't mind leaving her a bit of my 
money in case he should throw her over, and I thought 
you'd be the right person to leave it with." 

Mary made haste to decline, with a perception that this 
was a matter which money could not mend. Her old friend 
had not been particularly kind to her in their changed estates, 
had only once visited her in her widowhood, and yet Mary 
could not help feeling for her a profound pity. Out of her 
own undying love for the husband of her youth, she could 
not but believe that the wife of the man before her retained 
some love for him. 
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'* Have you seen her ? ** she asked. 

** No, what's the good ? She doesn't want to see me, 
you may be sure," he answered. 

'* Still she is your wife," said Mary. To her mind no- 
thing could annul that first contract. 

'• And you think I ought to see her ? " 

" I cannot tell," said Mary, in perplexity. 

" It's all wrong now, and nobody can set it right. What 
she doesn't know can't hurt her. But he knows already," 
continued Brown, ** and maybe he's tired of her." 

Mary bethought herself concerning Timothy ; it was just 
possible that he might be tired of his wife, and that harm 
might ensue. ** You ought not to leave the country with- 
out seeing her, I think," said Mary. ** Somebody must 
suffer, but it's better to suffer doing right than to suffer do- 
ing wrong. It's better to face the truth of things, and let 
the worst befall, than live a life of falsehood." 

When Mary returned to the schoolroom, after vainly 
pressing upon the returned Australian her humble hospi- 
tality in the shape of an early supper, she found the whole 
circle excited by a discussion on emigration ; so eager was 
it that anyone would have thought they were ready to 
embark in the first ship that sailed. Mary reminded them 
that money was needful, and money as yet was sufficiently 
scarce in the Potter household. ** We can't move without 
money," said Mary, and her young Martin lifted up his 
firm, handsome face, and sent a pang to Mary's heart by 
saying, ** No, we can't move without money ; but I don't 
mean to be a slave like that all my life, mother." 

** You won't go and leave us, Martin, surely ! " said Mary, 
sorrowfully. 

** Not as long as I'm needed, mother ; ** but," and he 
spoke more doubtfully, " some have gone away and sent back 
enough to bring out their whole family. I might go first." 

<i 
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** No, no ! *' cried Mary, with whitening lips and a gasp in 
her breath, ** we must all go together," and she looked to 
Esther, as if she should strengthen her appeal. 

"Yes," she answered, sympathising at once with the 
young man's eagerness and the mother's pain ; " we must 
all go together." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AT HOME. 

:E never see anything of the Vaughans now," 
said Benjamin Carrington to his mother. They 
had just returned from a dinner-party, and 
after their silent drive home both felt inclined 
for a chat. It was not often of late that Benjamin had 
indulged the old lady with a gossip, for he had been in 
what she considered a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of 
mind. He had gone into society, as in duty bound, that 
is, he had eaten a certain number of good dinners in other 
people's houses, and presided over about the same number 
given to the same people in his own ; and he had spent an 
evening every week or so, with more or less discomfort, in 
what he called '* hanging about,'* standing in doorways, 
turning over music, handing refreshments, occasionally 
taking a more active part in the programme. Invitations 
were beginning to thicken. Mrs. Carrington could not 
conceive a more satisfactory state of things than this, and 
yet the only human being for whom she cared was utterly 
dissatisfied. 

**We shall see more of them now that Kate and her 
husband have returned," she said. ** They called on me the 
other day, and Kate is looking handsomer than ever. By- 
the-bye, we have an invitation to her first * at home,' this 
day fortnight," 
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** I think I shall give up evening parties, mother, and 
stick to the dinners. After all, one must eat, but there's 
nothing to be got out of the evenings, no amusement 
certainly." 

" You know it makes me sad to hear you speak in that 
way, Benjamin," said his mother. " You care for nothing 
but your books, and your friends are all men who might 
have been your father's : you will grow old before your 
time." 

•* I feel old," he said, wearily; ** I wish I did care for my 
work as you think, but I am tiring of that too." 

Kate and Harry had returned from their wanderings, and 
had been settled some few months in London. Mrs. Car- 
rington thought that the young wife looked handsomer and 
better than ever. But beyond outward appearance the oW 
lady was not very penetrating. Mrs. West was dressed 
more handsomely than Kate Vaughan had been ; she was 
arrayed in silk and velvet in the latest Parisian fashion ; 
her colour, too, was as brilliant as ever. The gold that orna- 
mented her small bonnet was not brighter than her hair, and 
her cheeks were more rose-hued than ever, but any one who 
loved her could have detected a change for the worse. Her 
father did, and so did Constance ; Milly did not, for she was 
engaged in babyworship all the time of Kate's first visit, 
and then Kate had softened even to tears over her little 
nephew, and had quite satisfied the mother by the fervour 
of her devotion to the king of the cradle. 

Kate was as bright as ever, but a trifie harder ; her colour 
was harder, her eyes had the weary look of much surface- 
gazing. She could not help showing that she was glad to 
get home. 

'* You do not seem to have taken much rest," said her 
father. 

** We have forgotten the meaning of the word," she said. 
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And it was true. Kate could have enjoyed luxurious acti- 
vity or luxurious repose. The only other alternative that 
would have satisfied her for the lack of both of these would 
have been a life of unceasing benevolent action ; but that 
part of her nature was for the present entirely suppressed. 
As for Harry, there was no rest either with or for him ; 
he was delighted with mere physical movement, and so 
they had moved about perpetually. He exhausted every 
place in the shortest possible time. A wide view or a bril- 
liant colour delighted him. He had no sense whatever of 
the deeper harmonies of Nature ; he had no awe for its gran- 
deur, no yearning to share its repose. Kate found herself 
side by side with a man who, to every deeper emotion, or 
subtler shade of feeling, was irresponsive as a stone. She had 
a certain kind of poetry about her. He had not a particle. 
At first there had been a deepening of feeling toward him ; 
the awakening of that real love, which comes to good women 
after marriage when by misfortune it has not come before, 
and which causes so many marriages of convenience to 
turn out so much better than any one had a right to expect. 
The solemnity of the tie, which is so binding, and which 
isolates the newly- wedded wife from all besides ; the new- 
ness of the life, a tender newness which seems as if it would 
never pass away ; all these feelings came to Kate — feelings 
so exquisitely sweet to share, and which are the very cement 
of a true union, for in the mutual experience, spirit draws 
nearer to spirit in a blessed companionship only possible 
between those who are thus united. But Harry did not 
share them. He was perfectly kind and affectionate — ex- 
uberant both in kindness and attention sometimes ; but he 
was never tender. The newness for him wore off in a week. 
He could not understand why, standing on a vine-wreathed 
terrace, looking down on the loveliest of Italian lakes, with 
faint stars twinkling in the blue above and in the blue be- 
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low, Kate should be sad ; why the loveliness of earth and 
sky should make her weep ; why the glow on the distant 
summits should make her cry out, *' Oh, Hany ; I wish I 
could be better than I am. I wish we could lead nobler and 
better lives/' And, instead of clasping the hand stretched 
out to him almost in supplication, standing there silent by 
her side, and joining in her aspiration, he would tell her 
gaily tliat she was tired, and get her supper and wine, and 
send her off to bed. And, like buds put out in hot, dry 
weather, Kate's tenderness and aspiration withered and 
died ; but not without pain, and not without loss. 

And now they were going to try and make a home — had 
made it, as far as outward appointments were concerned ; 
and for a time they both took an interest in it, which they 
had never taken in anything abroad. It was the natural 
instinct of building a nest and lining it luxuriously which 
occupied them : that over, they both began to weary. It 
was not Harry alone who was restless — Kate was as rest- 
less as he. But then he had liked his roving life, and she 
had not. 

It required some plotting and planning to get through 
the wintry days, with their long dark evenings. Society 
was their only resource, and they had not yet got into the 
stream of it — that stream which carries on its brilliant bosom 
so many dull, weary, miserable lives. Kate was making 
her way, however, and Mrs. Carrington, and several such 
as she, were bent on her success. 

So the old lady returned her visit before many da3r8. It 
was some time since she had met Constance, and Constance 
was with her sister then. 

** You never come to see me now," said Mrs. Carrington 
to the latter, before rising to go. 

** It is very difficult for me to get away," Constance re- 
plied. '< You know there is no one but me to take care of 
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papa now. I am here only because Milly has taken pos- 
session of him, and of Redhurst, for the present." 

" Now that you are in town, you will come and sec 
me ? " pleaded the old lady, quite eagerly. ** You will let 
her come to me ? '* she added, turning to Kate. •* I am so 
much alone. Benjamin is so occupied that I see very little 
of him. Between chambers and the courts, and his club, we 
seldom meet till seven in the evening, close on dinner-time.'* 

" I will come," said Constance, good-naturedly: and so 
a day was fixed for her visit, and the old lady took her 
departure, highly pleased with her early success. 

In the course of the evening she mentioned incidentally 
to her son that she expected Constance, having met her at 
her sister's by chance. '' It will be a sufficient test of his 
feelings,'* she thought, '* if he comes home earlier to meet 
her.'V 

He did not come any earlier, however. They had the 
whole afternoon to themselves ; and at last Mrs. Carring- 
ton asked about Esther. They were talking of her when 
Mr. Carrington arrived, with barely time to dress for din- 
ner, as his mother had said. Constance had, of course, 
defended her friend. " She is the only person I know who 
is thoroughly contented," was the end of the sentence on 
her lips as Mr. Carrington entered the room. 

After shaking hands with Constance, he loitered at a table 
by her side, lifting a book here and there. 

** Of whom were you speaking ? " he said, carelessly. 
" I heard the last part of your speech, and would like to 
know who is the happy person." 

** Esther West," replied Constance. ** I dare say you 
have forgotten her by this time," she added, with a slightly 
scornful ring in her voice. 

The old lady looked up sharply, but her son had turned 
his back upon her. 
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''She is keeping a school, is she not?" he said, and 
hardly waiting for an answer, quitted the room, and did not 
return again till the dinner-bell sounded. Then he gave one 
arm to Constance and another to his mother, and they pro- 
ceeded to the dining-room in silence. 

The dinner was rather dull, an unusual thing when Con- 
stance formed a third of the company ; but in the evening 
Mrs. Carrington was recompensed. Constance played and 
sang. She had a very sweet, though not very powerful 
voice. It was just the kind of singing Mr. Carrington 
liked. He sat down by her side, and turned her music for 
her, not before she had finished the page, but exactly at the 
last note. Mrs. Carrington was satisfied. The young peo- 
ple found plenty to say to each other under cover of the 
music. She sat rigidly upright by the fire, nodding every 
now and then, and recovering herself just sufficiently to say, 
" Thank you, my dear," at the end of a piece, opening and 
shutting her eyes, not unlike a vigilant cat, and thinking 
dreamily that it was a pity Constance was so plain. She 
had lost her fresh colour, and she was not very tastefully 
dressed. She was hardly handsome enough for Benjamin, 
but then she -could talk well, and he liked that. 

Mrs. Carrington would have been very much astonished 
and not a little scandalised, if she could have overheard the 
conversation taking place between them. He had reintro- 
duced the name of Esther, and taxed Constance with 
failing to give him an opportunity of seeing her. And 
Constance had been obliged to confess that she could not 
overcome her friend's reluctance to meet either him or 
his mother, " And indeed," she added, '* I really thought 
you had forgotten her." 

" You think Fm a rather contemptible fellow, I see," he 
said, before its close ; and there was no denial from the lips 
he was watching. '* And I have been as constant in my 
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devotion as a knight of romance/* he went on, half in 
mockery. 

** Then, if you have not forgotten her," said Constance, 
'* it would be better if you could." 

** My mother wishes me to marry.** 

"You have no right to marry any one else,** said Con- 
stance, firmly, ** till you prefer another woman to Esther.'* 

** I wish I could see her,** he muttered, half to himself. 
** I don*t mind telling you,'* he added, bending to Constance's 
ear just as his mother looked up, "that Tve haunted her 
place at all possible and impossible hours, but the fates 
have been against me.** 

" You will see her on the evening of the twenty-fifth," 
said Constance, finishing the noisy Italian piece she had 
taken to playing for the last ten minutes, " at Mrs. West's 
' at home.' *' 

Then Constance crossed over to the side of the old lady, 
and chatted with her till the carriage was announced, putting 
a stop to any further private conversation. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A BAD BUSINESS. 

RS. WIGGETT'S temper had not improved with 
time. She was like a crab-apple — none the 
sweeter for the sunshine, and she managed 
sometimes to set her husband's teeth on edge. 
Having once found his old love, Martin Potter's wife, he 
(Mr. Wiggett) would not let her drop again. Perfectly 
conscious of his integrity of heart, he visited Mary in 
her widowhood from time to time, taking with him little 
presents of fruit and flowers for the children. If there was 
anything Timothy coveted, it was his neighbours' children ; 
and he coveted little Mary Potter more than all the rest, 
and would have taken her to live with him entirely if her 
mother would have given consent. But true and faithful as 
he was to the vixenish little woman he had married, he could 
not help making comparisons when he saw Mary take all 
manner of petty troubles — ^which would have made his home 
unendurable — so sweetly, that they only showed like ripples 
on the surface of a river. The wind might blow and ruffle 
the water, it never impeded its deep, harmonious flow. 

At flrst he had given a strict account of his visits ; but 
his information had always been so ill received, and followed 
by such an increase of crabbedness, that he ceased to men- 
tion them. 

But so surely as he ceased to mention them, Sarah 
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Wiggett, sharp as a needle, suspected that he went without 
letting her know, and made a far greater grievance of the 
suspicion. It was not within Timothy's skill to minister to 
the diseased mind of his wife, and he shrugged his shoulders 
and went on his way, a good deal less happy than he deserved 
to be. 

One day in February — it was the twenty- fifth — Timothy 
went into town, with the intention of seeing Mary Potter 
before he came back, and of asking his favourite Polly, and 
perhaps one or two more, to spend a week at Hurst. The 
little girl had been with them at Christmas, and, though 
Sarah had not been cordial, he thought the child's visit had 
done her good. Esther had been staying at Redhurst at 
the same time, and had brought Constance Vaughan about 
the place ; to all of which proceedings Mrs. Wiggett had, no 
doubt, objected ; but Timothy argued that it was necessary 
to assert his individual freedom sometimes, and that he 
could hardly assert it in a more harmless way. He, how- 
ever, determined to say nothing in the present instance 
until it was a settled matter that the little girl should come. 

Mrs. Wiggett happened to know- that he had not much 
business to transact, and drew her own conclusions when 
her husband named a rather late hour for his return, though 
on this occasion he was not going to start till after their 
noonday dinner; No sooner was he fairly off than she ran 
up to her room and donned out-door attire — a thick veil and 
a dark, long-unused cloak — and started in his track. She 
had to walk to the station, while he was driving ; but if she 
was lucky enough to catch a train, she would arrive at the 
place of his destination almost as soon as he. 

The little woman was lucky enough to catch a train, and, 
having walked from Waterloo Station to the nursery and 
seedsman's place which her husband had indicated, was also 
lucky enough to see him alight there, and remain in the back 
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premises long enough, Mrs. Wiggctt believed, to transact 
all the business of the worid. 

A patient street boy was holding his horse all the time. 
And what was she to do when he came out and remounted, 
and drove quietly back ? She had never considered what 
she would do in any case, and she did not determine that. 
Only, as she passed up and down, she got more weary, and 
crosser than ever. 

At last his burly figure could be seen in the doorway, 
and she only just checked herself from running up to him 
and exclaiming against the time he had kept her waiting. 
He mounted his seat, and drove away. She hastened after 
to the turning-point. It was the wrong way he went, and 
the fiercest passion she had ever experienced became as 
smoke compared to that which burst into conflagration at 
the sight. She hastened along the crowded street, some- 
times on and sometimes off the pavement, keeping the 
vehicle in sight. It was no difficult matter, as, owing to 
the crowded state of the thoroughfare, Timothy was obliged 
to drive slowly ; but near St. James's Palace her pace be- 
came a run, causing the passers-by to stop and stare after 
her. 

The waggonette entered the park, and went bowling under 
the leafless trees at a rate which soon left her utmost speed 
behind. Still, she kept up her pace, and, when she could 
no longer see it at a distance, held on her way, with the 
fixed purpose now of tracking him to his haunt. 

After a time, she was astonished to find that the wag- 
gonette had stopped — ^was stopping, drawn up to the side 
of the carriage-way. She walked on. Timothy had dis- 
mounted — was talking to some one. Dare she venture 
closer? Yes; she would risk discovery to gratify her 
curiosity; march boldly up to Timothy, if need be, and 
tell him she had started off after him to visit Mary. She 
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walked up, passed quite close, taking the side to which 
Timothy's back was turned, looked keenly into the man's 
face who was talking to him, heard a few disjointed words, 
and hid herself behind a tree which stood close beside 
them. 

The two men talked for some time in low tones, and 
then she saw her husband remount, and, instead of going 
forward in the direction of Mary Potter's house, turn back 
the way he had come. But Sarah Wiggett no longer 
followed him. She followed his companion across, the park, 
and out at its western entrance, making herself quite sure 
of his identity, and then she returned and sat down on a 
bench, in the piercing cold of the already darkening day. 

As Timothy Wiggett was driving steadily along, he had 
been astonished by a shout, which rose from the wayside, 
and by a stranger, evidently desiring to stop his course. 
He had stopped accordingly, and no long time sufficed to 
discover who the stranger was. Tl^ey had never known 
each other, except by sight; but Timothy Wiggett knew 
that he confronted his wife's former husband, even before 
the other had declared his name. He made haste to dis- 
mount, very red in the face, and his mouth falling dismally 
at the comers. Latterly, he had persuaded himself that 
he was not bound to believe in the existence of Ned Brown, 
except on ocular demonstration; and that was at length 
forthcoming. 

The two men shook hands as a preliminary. They had 
no spite against each other, and it was so far well. Then 
Ned Brown opened the conversation, and, alluding to the 
position, shook his head, and said it was a bad business. 

" A shocking bad business," said Timothy. 

Then each asked the other what was to be done, and 
both were in utter perplexity. 

" You ought to have her by rights," said Timothy. 
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** But I don't know that I particularly want her now — 
now that she's been your wife for years," said Ned ; " and 
she mayn't want me neither." 

Then a thought came into Timothy's mind for which he 
would have blushed, if he had been capable of blushing; 
but nature could not achieve a deeper red than already 
showed in the honest gardener's face. If Ned would take 
Sarah back again, he would be free, and there was Mary 
Potter, a widow, and with a family — the whole ten were 
not too many for Timothy. But Mary's sweet, sad eyes 
came into his mind to reprove him, and looked down the 
selfish thought. What he said was, " Suppose we give 
her her choice ? " 

«* How ? " said Ned Brown. 

" Why, you go and see Sarah, and don't say I know any- 
thing, ril give you a chance. Then you ask her whether 
she'll go with you or stay with me, and it'll be all right, won't 
it, whichever way it goes ? You've married her and I've 
married her, and we've both got a right to do the best we 
can by her — that's all I can see." 

" No I won't. If you're so willing to stick to your bar- 
gain, I'll not come between her and you. I thought you 
might be rather glad to be rid on't. And I came back only 
to make amends to her. She's better off with you than ever 
she was with me, so I'll take myself off as quietly as I 
can." 

" It's all right, I suppose ? " said Timothy. If he could 
have explained, he would have said, not in point of legal 
but of moral right, " I didn't know, and you didn't know, 
and she didn't know." The case was evidently too much 
for him. It was bewildering his brain, or else a seizure of 
apoplexy was threatening him, which seemed probable, for 
he added, << I would like you to let me know if you die first." 

" I'll send you word," said the other, with a grim smile ; 
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'* but you can think of me as one gone to another world. 
I'm off." And the two men parted company. 

** No," thought Timothy, as he drove away, ** she'll never 
know anything about it. If I've done wrong, I mean right 
by her." He never thought of appropriating the blessing of 
the merciful, but only of being made to bear the blame alone. 

Ned Brown, looking after him, said to himself, '' That's 
the best fellow in creation, and Sally's been a lucky woman 
at last." 

And while Timothy, in no mood to pay his intended 
visit, was driving back to his home, and with kinder 
thoughts than usual for his wife, because she stood more 
in need of kindness, she, unhappy woman, cursed by her 
jealous temper, as well as by the fear of the retribution 
which awaited her, was wandering distractedly, driven by 
the terrible resolution to return no more. She could not 
believe in mercy, for she was herself unmerciful — in gene- 
rosity, for she was herself ungenerous ; and she could no 
more have believed her Timothy capable of the resolution 
he was even then acting out, than she could have been 
capable of a similar act. She believed that from henceforth 
and for ever he would close his heart and his house against 
her. With her wonderful acuteness she jumped to the 
conclusion that he would at once think of Mary Potter. 
He had turned back only to dismiss her. 

How she hated that man who had spoilt her life ! She 
was mad with rage, and hate, and despair; but in the midst 
of it she felt faint with hunger. Going out of the park, she 
wandered into the Westminster district, on the other 
side. There she went into a baker's shop and bought a 
few cakes ; then she wandered back again, and sat down 
on a bench to eat them, which she did greedily. She had 
resolved not to live another night — and the night was fast 
falling. 
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STREET LAMPS. 

I HE evening of the 25th was closing in when 
Esther went up to her little room to dress for 
Mrs. West's ** at home.*' She had promised 
to go early, and he with Kate an hour or two 
before the other guests arrived. This party was an ordeal 
from which she shrank almost with pain, for she knew 
that she would encounter there some who had known her 
as Esther West, and who had ignored her very existence 
as Esther Potter. But Mr. Vaughan, her firm friend and 
adviser, was to be there, and Constance, who had held to 
her with more than a sister's affection, and Milly, whose 
precious baby was to be accommodated for the night up- 
stairs, while its mother joined in the gaieties below ; and 
they had all united in pressing her to come, till it seemed 
impossible to refuse without a reason more palpable to them 
than incongruity of circumstances. There was in her heart, 
too, a natural desire to revisit a scene, though the scene 
was only an evening party, which had been familiar to her — 
to look upon it with other eyes and from another point of 
view. 

So from among the treasures of her past, most of which 
had already been adapted to the uses of the present, Esther 
took a dress of silvery gray silk, and a set of silver orna- 
ments. She usually wore her hair coiled up in the simplest 
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fashion;. its royal lengths, which, when shaken out, fell 
below her waist in wavy masses, formed a natural crown. 
She did not alter it in any way — only bound it with a band 
of silver filigree, while another of the same encircled her 
head a little above the brow. It was a fashion trying enough 
to most faces and figures, but it suited perfectly with hers. 
It gave to view the full play of the regal neck and shoulders, 
and the classical beauty of the outlines of cheek and chin. 
Her dress was simple to severity — not a touch of colour to 
relieve it ; but the silver bands shone on the lofty head, and 
the lights and shadows played among the folds of the silvery 
silk in perfect harmony with her quiet but majestic beauty. 

The cab was waiting in the street, but she had to walk 
up the court and passage that led to it. However, it was 
dark enough to shelter her from prying eyes, and cold enough 
for everybody to be in-doors. Just where the cab stood a 
street lamp threw its light upon the pavement, and as 
Esther stood for a moment beneath it, Philip, carrying his 
basket of tools, came up on the other side. Intent on 
gathering up her skirts, she did not see him ; but he had 
seen her, with the light shining down on her uncovered 
head, with its glittering silver braids, and glancing on a 
lovely arm that gleanled white as snow in the darkness. 

And now she had entered the cab, and the door was shut. 
She was about to be whirled away to shine in another sphere 
— a sphere into which he could not enter, could not follow 
her ; and a fountain of bitterness welled up in his heart at 
the thought, all the more bitter because of the sweetness of 
his nature, all the more terrible to him because he could not 
control it— could not at the moment tell from whence it 
sprang* 

Esther, looking out at the cab window as she drove away, 
saw and recognised him, and wondered at the sternness of 
the fixed white face. She smiled and nodded, but he had 

R 
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not seen her then. Was he displeased at her for indulging 
in the gaieties of the world? she asked herself. And she 
carried with her a graver air because of the stern look 
which he had worn. 

But not for her — all the sternness was for himself, for 
his own jealous heart, for his own broken peace — the 
peace which was to him the sign and token of a Divine 
presence. He had entered upon a terrible eclipse of the 
spirit. This fair moon had come between him and the sun 
— had been coming slowly between him and spiritual light 
and heat, and now all of a sudden it was total darkness. 

He passed up to his solitary room, and went mechani- 
cally through his ordinary evening routine. He lighted 
the fire, which was already laid, and prepared his evening 
meal. Then he sat down, not with unwashed hands, to 
eat bread, literally bread, and nothing else. There was 
no one to say how tired and ill he looked, no kind eyes to 
rest upon, or to rest upon him and lighten by sharing his 
trouble, whatever it was. He drank the tea he had pre- 
pared, but the bread he scarcely broke : it seemed to choke 
him. Mechanically he put the meal aside, and sat down at 
the bare deal table, crossing his arms upon it, and laying 
his head upon them. 

There he sat, motionless, till the sensation of choking 
made him start up, with the veins swollen on his fair tem- 
ples, and a dry glare like madness in his eyes. Any one 
who had looked in on Philip then might have thought 
him mad. He walked up and down like a caged creature. 
He smote his temples with his open palms. He ground 
his teeth together. He stretched his arms out to the empty 
air, as if to embrace something, and then let them fall, as 
if lifeless by his side. 

But Philip was not mad ; only a long-growing, long-re- 
pressed passion had burst forth, and obtained the mastery 
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over him, as a long-smouldering fire breaks into flames at 
last. His whole nature was in insurrection — that which 
was highest in him as well as that which was lowest ; and 
there is a higher and a lower in all. He felt the tearing 
pangs of jealous passion. He felt the black despair of re- 
bellion against what he believed to be the will of God con- 
cerning him — his condition in life. His wounded conscience 
warred with his senses, and these had struck down the 
defending will. A keen consciousness of power awoke in 
him, of the power of intellect which would have set him 
in the high places of life, if fate had not bound him in the 
bondage of labour. A consciousness of power to know and 
to be known, and also of power to love and to be loved, 
which all men of passionate energy have more or less, and 
in virtue of which they conquer, because their power asserts 
a real claim, which makes itself felt in the woman's heart. 
In the midst of his paroxysm there came upon Philip, bom 
of the peculiar tenderness of his nature, a feeling almost of 
pity — ^which was yet not self-pity — ^that this power of loving 
should run, as it were, to waste — that she whom he loved 
should never know its sweetness and its depth. 

He never for a moment imagined that Esther would 
return his love. He had never sought it in any way what- 
ever, and passion like his has ways of making itself felt 
far more potent than speech. He had sat Sabbath after 
Sabbath within the same walls, the same atmosphere of 
youthful religious earnestness around them, and engaged 
in the same tasks ; yet he had contented himself with a 
few indifferent words at meeting and at parting. He had 
refused to look upon her face, though it satisfied him as 
nothing else had ever done. She was by far the frankest, 
the kindliest of the two. But in ber sweet, frank kindliness 
he knew that there was no love, and he had repelled it, 
conscious of its danger. 
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But this earthly love, which he strove to repress and 
trample on, had come between him and the love divine. 

'< O God, has it come to this I ** he g^roaned ; '^ that I 
could give up everything for her. Thy love itself ! " 

His heart cried out for the commonest earthly lot with 
her, with the loves of wife and child, rather than the lot 
he had chosen — ^the life of sacrifice, the life of Christ. He 
wanted happiness, and not perfection. His great ideal had 
become a blank, and on each side stood denial and despair. 

At length he could bear it no longer. He seized his cap 
and went out, to soothe himself with motion. The snow 
had begun to fall. All the air was in a giddy whirl of fall- 
ing flakes, which seemed to freeze as they fell. He stood 
on the threshold awhile before plunging into the midst of 
them — stood looking over to the parlour-window of the 
Potters' house, from whence a bright light was streaming. 
A small figure, in a cloak and veil, came up and stood 
before it. The figure attracted his attention. The woman 
threw up her veil and looked within. Philip could not see 
her face with any distinctness, even when she turned it 
towards him, because of the whirl of the snow-flakes ; but 
she raised her arm wildly, with a gesture of menace which 
astonished her involuntary onlooker. 

Then, with a sort of animal cry, which she mufiSed with 
her cloak, the woman moved away. Philip had nothing to 
do but to follow. He was filled with pity. Here was a 
human being as mad and wretched as himself. At first she 
seemed bewildered, as if at a loss which way to take, and 
Philip was on the point of addressing her, when a small 
boy passed, whistling, along. Him she stopped, and evi- 
dently asked her way. Then she hurried on in the direc- 
tion of the river, so fast that Philip could hardly keep pace 
with her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AN ACCIDENT. • 

EANWHILE, Esther had reached young Mrs. 

West's fashionable mansion in Street, and 

had been admitted behind the scenes to wit- 
ness the by-play in which most of what is 
really interesting in human life takes place. Well-dressed 
people congregate at parties, crowd together at places 
of amusement, and stream along the streets of the city, 
but it is not in public places that their real characters 
come into play, that their real histories are to be learnt ; 
and yet in such places the by-play is going on con- 
tinually for such as have eyes to see it. Every human 
being in a crowd would be interesting, if one only knew 
enough about him or her to give significance to the attitude, 
the expression, the act of the moment. It is the staple of 
humanity that is really interesting, not the exceptional growth 
of it. The great people, the clever people whom you covet 
to know, are, perhaps, not a whit more entertaining than your 
humdrum neighbours, if you were gifted with the power of 
understanding them. 

All three sisters were in Kate's dressing-room when Esther 
arrived, and they were all engaged in the duties of the toi- 
lette. ** This is like old times," said Milly, as Esther helped 
her to the completion of hers, for her dress was only a 
modification of that which she had worn at her wedding, which 
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with care and little party- going had lasted until now. And 
yet it was very unlike the old times, when the three sisters, 
and Esther, too, had dressed alike and thought alike ; or at 
least when the substance of their thoughts, like the substance 
of their garments, was of the same texture. Now both 
were alike widely different. Milly was the least changed. 
She had blossomed into motherhood, that was all ; she still 
did " looking good " to perfection, especially when she car- 
ried Esther upstairs tp admire her boy, and took him in her 
lap, heedless of white silk and laces. 

Kate arrayed herself with greater elaboration in a dress 
of green and white brocade, which in its stiffness and 
splendour revived the mode of the youth of our grand- 
mothers ; and when the sunny head and Clyt6-like shoulders, 
with just a little too much of the fair skin visible, rose from 
their sheath of white and green, she looked as handsome 
a young matron as any in Belgravia. 

Constance, on the other hand, wore a dress of black 
velvet, up to the throat and down to the wrists, relieved 
only by collar and cuffs of lace. 

'* How nice you look," she said, kissing her sister's neck. 

" I am Sony I can't return the compliment," said Kate ; 
** I don't like that funeral-looking dress of yours ; it makes 
you look as grim as possible." 

*^I mean to be grim," said Constance, in her tone of 
light mockery; "I am the old maid of the family, and I 
mean to protest against the vanities of you young matrons." 

'* How can you talk such nonsense, Connie ? " said her 
sister. " You are not three-and-twenty, and you speak as 
if you were twice that age. Besides, you will be more con- 
spicuous in that black dress than I shall be in this one ; and 
I know somebody who will single you out in the crowd," 
she added, smiling. 

Just then a voice was heard calling out, half way up the 
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stair, " Are you not ready yet ? " It was Harry, who had 
got out of patience pacing up and down the drawing-room 
alone. 

" Go down, some of you, and keep him company ," said 
Kate, looking annoyed, and Constance drew Esther's arm 
within her own and obeyed. 

Harry wheeled round in the middle of his promenade, 
and hailed Esther with pleasure. She was something fresh 
to look at for the time, and he did look at her, till she could 
hardly help laughing. 

" You are looking remarkably well,'* he said. *• I should 
have thought you would be fagged to death in that horrid 
school." 

'* No, I am not at all fagged, as you call it. I am some- 
times heartily tired ; but I like my work, and begin again 
fresh every morning. I don't call that fagging." 

•* No," said Constance, " certainly not ; when you're 
fagged you begin by being tired.*' 

*< I know Tm tired enough of this sort of thing,'* said 
Harry, dolefully. 

" What sort of thing ? " said Esther, laughing, apparently 
not thinking the roseate young gentleman a fit object of 
condolence. 

" Of party-going and party- giving," he replied^ 

" You're a little impatient, I fear," said Constance- " Your 
first season has hardly begun ; what will you be before it is 
over? — what before you have gone through another, and yet 
another of the same ? " 

There was a ring of real weariness in her voice as she 
spoke in her lightest mood, that made Esther look at her, and 
for the first time observe that she looked sadder than of old^ 

*' Oh, I couldn't stand it," he cried, " and I won't try. 
I've had enough of it already. It's the same thing over 
and over again. Everybody says the same thing to every- 
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body else, and of course they mean nothing. That's all 
you get for listening. And if you talk"—" Which you are 
pretty certain to do," said Constance, in a parenthesis— 
«* nobody listens. I see them looking past me into all the 
corners of the room, in search of somebody they want to 
see, I suppose. Such people don't interest me a bit." 

** What does interest you ? " asked his sister-in-law, with 
a little covert sarcasm. «* Everything by turns, and no- 
thing long," she added, answering her own question. 

Esther listened to the little sparring match with serious 
concern. ** You are tired because you have nothing to do, 
Harry," she said. " If I were you I would go into one of 
the professions yet." 

" I think I shall go back to Australia," said Harry, care- 
lessly. *« I have been speaking to Kate about it." 

Constance started. "Indeed!" she said; "and what 
does Kate say ? " 
" Oh, she won't go with me." 
" Then, of course, you won't go ? " 
" Why ? I think I shall. She can stay at home till I 
come batck." 

" Go without Kate ! " said Constance, indignantly. " Is 
that all you care for her ? " 

The scene was becoming quite painful to Esther, when 
Kate in all her splendour sailed into the room. 

Constance, in terror, changed the subject abruptly to 
Milly's baby, saying she had left him sleeping like an angel, 
if angels ever slept. 

" I wish we had a baby," remarked Harry, discontentedly — 
a speech at which Kate's face became for a moment almost 
convulsed, and Constance looked as if she could have 
bitten her tongue for her innocent but unfortunate speech. 
" What a dreadful misery it is," she took an opportunity 
of saying to Esther a little later. ** These two have ceased 
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to care for one another; and I don't know — cannot even 
guess — how it will end." 

At length the company began to arrive, and everybody 
became smooth and smiling; everybody but Constance, 
who had not the faculty of clearing her brow and brighten- 
ing up her face at command, and looked dismal accordingly. 
It was a very gay little gathering, consisting of the youth 
and fashion of the higher middle class, treading close on 
the heels of the aristocracy in culture and refinement, and 
sufficiently aware of the fact to be rather shy than other- 
wise of any stray member of the great families who found 
his way into their circle, though ready enough to respect a 
man of rank on any other ground than that of birth. 

Their weak point was certainly their women. Esther 
was by far the finest woman in the room. Kate — her real 
beauty always rather lost in a crowd, and overpowered by 
her dress — passed unnoticed among other dresses equally 
handsome. Constance was looking harsh and gloomy. The 
other girls in the room were either too heavy — as if, to speak 
plainly, they were overfed — or they were pale and feeble, as 
if from inertness and want of exercise. 

But Esther looked superb. All over the room the eye 
followed the majestic and yet light figure, and rested on the 
sweet'and yet animated face. She was evidently finding 
the party very interesting indeed. 

The Carringtons were early, but the dancing had already 
commenced, and Mr. Carrington had nothing better to do 
than to watch the unconscious Esther from the back of his 
mother's chair, where he had stationed himself. Then, as 
soon as that fit was over, he went straight up to Constance, 
and, to his mother's extreme satisfaction, chatted with her 
most perseveringly. 

"Why don't you speak to Esther? *' said Constance, at 
length; "your mother has been quite cordial to her." 
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That perverse young gentleman had been longing for no- 
thing else the whole evening. But he was one of those people 
who can never take the happiness within their reach — one 
of those who will rather have nothing than have only a 
portion of that which they desire. There was always some 
remote conclusion, some delicate reserve in his mind, which 
hindered him from acting on those around him. 

Constance's words gave him the impulse to act. He 
went up tQ Esther immediately, and before long launched 
into a serious topic of talk. 

It was something worth seeing, to an acute observer, the 
intense seriousness with which Benjamin Carrington went 
through that iite-h-iite. And it was serious enough matter 
to him, as such things often are. He had once more placed 
himself within reach of an influence powerful as the at> 
traction which keeps the planets in their orbits. But it was 
not the seriousness of thought which he felt. Thoughtful as 
he was, all thought had forsaken him. It was the serious- 
ness of feeling. They kept up the conversation to the 
last, and when the evening was over he felt almost power- 
less to quit her side. 

He had contrived to let her know that for him the enjoy- 
ment ot the evening had but beg^n, and the knowledge was 
strangely sweet to her. It was dangerous, too, and she 
felt it — felt the gulf which circumstance had placed between 
them, with a sudden revulsion of feeling which chilled her 
tone, as she said, " Excuse me ; I must go immediately." 

He expressed his regret almost too strongly. 

" I am like Cinderella," she added ; " 1 must fly when 
the clock strikes twelve. My mother is sitting up for me." 

" You will take some refreshment first," he said. The 
subtle grace and tenderness of his bearing towards her was 
exerting its influence upon Esther. Her impulse was to 
resist it, to fly from it. And he was pressing to her lips 
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the cup he himself had drank of, which, when once tasted, 
rouses a thirst which nothing else will quench. 

It was past the time when Esther's cab was ordered, and 
she was becoming quite anxious for its arrival. Pair after 
pair thronged the supper- room, and among them came 
Harry, with Mrs. Carrington on his arm. They came up 
to where Esther stood, with Mr. Carrington by her side, 
and when Harry had helped Mrs. Carrington, Esther con- 
trived to whisper to him her anxiety to get home. 

He offered at once to see if her cab had come, which 
was what she wanted ; and, bidding mother and son a 
sweet but stately good-by, she crossed the hall to the cloak- 
room, and was ready in a few minutes. Her cab, however, 
was not to be heard of for any amount of shouting and 
calling. Harry, of course, was making a tremendous fuss 
about it. He was assured that, in all probability, it would 
not make its appearance at all, cabby having been paid his 
fare, and not being likely to inconvenience himself by con- 
cluding the bargain. A waiter came back, blue-nosed and 
breathless, to say that there were no cabs to be had. The 
streets were dangerous, and they had been led home. And 
Esther, in sad perplexity, was standing in the hall, when 
Mrs. Carrington's carriage having been announced, that 
lady, leaning on her son's arm, came out and stood beside 
her, while Mr. Carrington got a furred cloak from the 
footman and carefully wrapped her up. 

Harry jumped at the solution of his difficulty. " It's all 
right," he whispered Esther ; and before she could interfere 
to prevent him, he had asked the Carringtons to drop her 
on their way. There was no getting out of it for any of 
them. Mrs. Carrington was too much a woman of the 
world to do anything that she could not do with ease and 
grace, and she could not have refused with either. 
*' With pleasure," she replied. 
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«We shall be most happy,'* echoed her son; and for 
himself he replied truthfully. 

It was certainly not much out of their way ; but it seemed 
to Mr. Carrington that they were hardly seated in the soft> 
rolling carriage when they came to a stop. He could have 
wished it to go on for ever, while from his dark comer he 
could see opposite to him, in the light of the carriage lamps^ 
that sweet, earnest face. He was drinking the charmed 
cup to its very dregs to-night, and to-morrow there would 
be the fatal thirst. 

The carriage had come to a stop — ^not smoothly, as it 
ought to have done, but with a shock, and a stumbling, and 
a slipping of horses' feet, and an exclamation from the 
coachman. The next minute Mr. Carrington was standing 
on the snowy pavement. 
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PHILIP*S HURT. 

[TAY where you are, mother," cried Mr. 
Carrington ; «* there is no danger whatever." 

Esther had alighted unassisted, and was 
about to help her to descend the steps of the 
carriage, under the apprehension that an accident had 
occurred. 

An accident had occurred, but not to the carriage, about 
which Mrs. Carrington was solicitous. The old lady re- 
sumed her seat, and called to her son, '' Is there anything 
wrong ? " 

It was the coachman who made the answer : " It's only 
a man knocked down, ma'am." 

Mr. Carrington was at that moment engaged, along with 
the footman, in lifting the prostrate form, while Esther, 
coming forward, uttered a suppressed cry. 

" Had you not better come away, Benjamin ?" exclaimed 
the old lady, again thrusting out her head impatiently. 

But Benjamin neither heard nor heeded. 

" Carry him into my mother's house," Esther had said ; 
and Mr. Carrington and the footman followed her with the 
insensible Philip, while she led the way thither. 

They set him on the little sofa in the parlour, and Mary, 
who had thrown aside a heap of homely needlework, was 
swift to bring a pillow and* lay him down there. It was not 
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long before he came to himself sufficiently to open his eyes 
and try to raise himself and to speak. 

It was a curious group on which Philip opened his eyes. 
There stood Mary Potter at his feet, and beside her an 
elegant-looking young man in evening dress. By his side 
knelt Esther in the same gay attire, and in the background 
hovered the footman, not knowing what to make of the 
scene before him, but waiting his master's orders with his 
air of accustomed formal seriousness. 

Philip contrived to raise himself, but it was with a groan 
that he did so ; and as he uttered it, a red stream burst from 
his death-pale lips. Nearly as pale as himself, Esther held 
her white handkerchief to them for a moment, till he took it 
from her hand. He did not thank her ; but his e3res rested 
on her lovingly, and they had a wonderful power of express- 
ing lovingkindness. 

" Where are you hurt ? " said Mr. Carrington, gently. 

'* Here,*' he replied, faintly, laying his other hand on his 
side. 

" Can you tell me where to find the nearest surgeon?" 
said Mr. Carrington, turning to Mary. 

'*Take me to the hospital," said Philip, now fully roused; 
" I have no one to care for me." 

" We all care for you," said Mary. " We will not let 
you go." 

'* If he is able, it is the best thing that he could do/* said 
Mr. Carrington. 

Philip rose to his feet. '' I am quite able; it is all here,** 
he said, still holding his side. 

''Some of the ribs are broken," said Mr. CaningtoOt 
after having felt within Philip's vest. 

To Esther it sounded very dreadful, and she g^ve a pitiful 
sob. 

'* Drive your mistress home," said Mr. Carrington, turning 
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to the footman ; " and come back here for me as quickly as 
possible." Then, taking further thought, he followed the 
man out of the house. It was more than likely that his 
mother might refuse to go on without him. 

He hastened up to the carriage window, and Mrs. Car- 
rington burst forth impatiently, " I thought you were never 
coming back. I am perishing with cold sitting here." 

** I am sorry you have been kept waiting, mother," he 
said, gently. *' You can drive home now, and send the 
cairiage back for me." 

" Are you not coming with me ? " she exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

*' I must stay and look after this poor man a little,** he 
replied. 

** Can't the police look after him ? *' she rejoined. " He 
is very likely tipsy — ^these sort of people always are. What 
was he doing out at this time of night ? " 

" He is not tipsy, mother ; and he has been hurt in trying 
to do us a service/* he answered, patiently. He was too 
much accustomed to her to notice her unreasonableness. 

" How did it happen ? *' she asked. " What was Rey- 
nolds about ? '* 

" I will tell you another time, mother,** he replied ; and 
this time with an impatient gesture. " Drive on.** 

This last was addressed to the coachman, and, waving 
his hand, the carriage moved off, and Mrs. Carrington 
resigned herself to her corner, and to mental animadver- 
sions on '* that Quixotic boy,** as she had more than once 
called her son. 

To tell how it happened we must go back to the earlier 
part of the evening, when Philip left his home, and followed 
through the snow the strange woman who had stood before 
the Potters* parlour-window with a gesture of menace. 

The falling snow was bewildering; the movements of 
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the woman were bewildering too. Philip followed her to 
the bridge, and saw her lean over the parapet and look down 
into the river. It was a strange night to choose for out- 
door meditation ; on another kind of evening he could have 
understood it. He passed, and repassed, and would have 
spoken, but that his spirit was too sore to bear the repulse 
which certainly awaited him, too sore to bear repulsion from 
the meanest of his kind. 

Then, as if scared by the passers-by, of whom there were 
still a few, she abruptly quitted the bridge, and hastened 
along the side of the river. There was very little to be dis- 
tinguished in that maze of snow-drift, even close at hand, 
and nothing at all at a little distance, and not wishing to 
appear to watch her too closely, he allowed her to pass out 
of sight, and awaited her return. That she must return he 
knew, for the path along the river-bank ceased at a certain 
point. After waiting for a while, he followed with a quick- 
ened pace; but the woman was gone. She must have 
escaped past him in the darkness on the other side of the 
way : except the river, there was no other outlet. 

Then he became absorbed in his own troubles. The 

blackness closed over his soul ; the horrid cruelties of sin 

assailed his shrinking spirit. He could not utter a cry for 

pity to the pitiless heaven above him, to the horror of great 

' darkness around him. 

He stood still by the river-brink. Not a sound came up 
from the blackness. There was a light mid-way in the 
stream, whose faint dismal reflection only served to show 
how black it was beneath, above, on every side. Some barge 
was floating down with the tide. Then another light moved 
towards where he stood, no doubt the policeman on his beat. 

Suddenly there was a splash, and the light on the shore 
disappeared. Philip ran in the direction of the sound, and 
gave notice of his coming by a cry. 
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He was answered from the foot of a flight of steps that 
led down to the river's brink, and which he had passed in 
the darkness — ^the steps of an immemorial ferry, which still 
plied over the busy stream. A policeman's lantern guided 
him, and a policeman's voice called out for his aid. , It was 
here that the woman had disappeared.. She was now 
struggling doggedly but silently with her rescuer. 

** Give me a hand with this woman here, will you ? " he 
cried. 

Philip descended, and helped to drag her up upon the bank. 

" A nice mess you've made of it," said the man,. savagely, 
and shaking the water from his nether garments by stamp- 
ing violently. " You took care to choose a place where 

there wasn't enough water to drown a cat, you " He 

didn't say what, which was just as well perhaps. " Givin' 
a fellow a wetting enough to make him ketch his death, 
fishing you out again, all for nothink." He seemed quite 
to resent the fact of her safety. " Let me see you," he 
said, flashing his bull's-eye on the forlorn figure, over which 
Philip's heart was yearning with his chivalrous Christian 
tenderness. He had expected to see a younger woman, as 
also had Philip, whose recognition of Mrs. Wiggett was 
instantaneous, in spite of her present plight and absence 
firom all that he could associate with her. Her name burst 
firom his lips in astonishment. 

*' You know her, do you ? " said the policeman, turning 
to Philip. 

''What are you doing here? " asked the latter, in his turn. 

No answer. 

'' I believe she has gone out of her mind," he whispered 
to the policeman. '' I know her for an hooest mim's wife, 
and vrill take charge of her, if you like." 

** Honest man's wife or no, she must come ahmg to the 
station with me," replied the policeman. 

• 
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" No, no I " shrieked the woman, struggling as he took 
hold of her to lead her away. 

The cxy went to Philip's heart, as did every cry of dis- 
tress he ever heard. " I will take her home," he pleaded. 

''No, Pm 'sponsible for her now," answered the man, 
more civilly. " I wouldn't be doing my duty if I let her 
go. She might try it on again." . 

Philip felt that this was. true, and urged him no further. 
'* I will go and let her husband know," said he. 

"Don't tell himr she cried. "Let him take me, but 
don't tell Timothy." 

Philip was more than ever convinced that Mrs. Wiggctt 
had gone out of her mind, and in that condition had run 
away from home. 

Dark and bitter as the night was, he resolved to take the 
train to the nearest station, and warn the good gardener of 
his wife's fate. 

The snow had ceased to fall, and the stars were out in 
the frosty sky, as Philip walked from the station to Hurst, 
and walked back again, almost immediately, with Mr. 
Wiggett, silent and sorrowful, by his side. It was mid- 
night before they reached London, and Philip left his com- 
panion, as he seemed to desire, and hastened home. As 
he crossed the road to enter the court, a carriage drew up 
just before him. In stopping, the horse slipped on the ice, 
and fell. It was Philip who helped to raise it. But just 
as it got on its feet the horse made a sudden start forward, 
and one of the shafts of the carriage struck him on the 
chest and knocked him down, and, before it could be backed 
sufficiently, the still startled animal had planted a foot on 
the prostrate form, and Philip became insensible. 
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IN THE HOSPITAL. 

!T is the best thing he can do," repeated Mr. 
Carrington, when he returned and found the 
injured man bent on going to the hospital. 
** My mother's carriage will return in a few 
minutes. I will take you there myself," he added, turn- 
ing to Philip. *♦ I am a governor, or something of that sort, 
I believe, of St. George*s, and I happen to know the house 
surgeon there." 

Philip expressed his thanks. He lay on the sofa in great 
pain, but with an expression of perfect sweetness on his 
pallid face. The cloud was lifted from his spirit. The 
bodily suffering had chased it quite away, and restored the 
inward peace, which made it triumphant over pain. He 
had already lost sight of the accident, and had yielded him- 
self through the mystery of suffering into the hands of his 
Father in heaven. 

'' You will let one of the boys," he said to Mary, speak- 
ing with difficulty, "you will let one of the boys go to my 
place to-morrow, and let them know what has happened." 

She promised that it should be as he wished. Bob should 
go in the morning, as he went to his work. 

" Is there anything that I can do ? " asked Mr. Carring- 
ton, eagerly. 

Philip shook his head, and thanked him. 
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" This will throw you out of work, will it not ? " He 
about to say that he would gladly compensate him for the 
money lost, but something checked him. A whisper from 
Esther had sufficed to let him know who Philip was. He 
remembered her enthusiastic account of him two years ago. 
In his present state of mind, it would probably have pre- 
judiced him against Philip but that there was something 
in the latter \diich attracted him powerfully. 

<< My people will take me on again as soon as I am able 
to work," was the reply. 

<< Have you any friends with whom I could communi- 
cate ? " asked Mr. Carrington again. 

Once more Philip shook his head, this time somewhat 
sadly, and Mary answered for him ^ " Mr. Ward has no 
relations.*' 

There was nothing to be done but to wait for the coming 
of the carriage, and they passed the rest of the time almost 
in silence. Esther had performed a slight ceremony of in- 
troduction between Mr. Carrington and her mother; but 
they were adl suffering from the shock of the accident, and 
the silence was less embarrassing than it would other- 
wise have been. Philip, indeed, seemed the least con- 
cerned among them. 

At length the carriage arrived. Philip held out his hand 
to Mary, and said, "Good-bye;** then he turned to Esther, 
who held out her hand to him. He took it, and retained it 
in his for a moment. '* I may not get over this," he said. 
'' If you hear that I am dying, will you come and see me — 
let me see you — for the last time ? *' 

In great suffering the body often seems to become more 
transparent. Philip's look at that moment was transparent 
enough. Mr. Carrington managed to slip into the back- 
ground. 

" I will— I will,*' said Esther, bursting into tears. " It 
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is all my fault that you are hurt. If I had not gone out 
this evening it would not have happened. What had I to 
do with the gaieties of the world any more ? " 

"Hush!" he said, gently patting her as one might a 
child, and leaving her weeping on her mother'lB shoulder. 
Mr. Carrington had no opportunity of sa3nng good-night, 
even, he only bowed to Mary as he passed over the narrow 
threshold, sa3nng to Philip, "Take my arm," and leading 
him to the carriage. 

They were soon at the hospital, and obtained without 
delay an interview with the house surgeon, who found on 
examination that Philip was suffering from the fracture of 
two of his ribs, and an injury to the lungs, which was the 
cause of the haemorrhage. He was admitted at once, and 
almost immediately conducted to a small surgical ward, un- 
dressed, and put to bed, and the necessary remedies applied 
with wonderful celerity. Mr. Carrington did not leave the 
hospital till he had seen him comfortably settled for the 
night. 

" Thank you for all your kindness," said Philip, holding 
out his hand to Carrington — a hand which the latter noticed 
was hardened and distorted by labour, and not, to his 
fastidious eyes, too clean. The engrained soil of his smithy 
work was not easily washed ofif^ 

" You have very little to thank me^ for," repHed Carring- 
ton ; " but I hope you are comfortable for the night." 

*• I am quite happy," murmured Philip, dreamily. And 
then rousing himself a little, he added, " If you only knew 
how happy! I had lost my hold on life and peace, and 
through this suffering I have found it again. If you know 
what I had lost, you will know that I welcome the pain 
through which God has seen fit ta restore me."' 

If he had been talking Sanscrit he could not have beea 
more unintelligible than he was to Benjamin Carrington ; 
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but the latter felt that this man was speaking of a reality as 
great and palpable as life itself, if he could have entered into 
it. He had known no living soul with this spirit of life 
in it. But receiving a warning from the attendant, he said, 
simply, " I will come and see you to-morrow," and withdrew. 
On the way home his thoughts reverted to Esther. He 
longed to take her out of those surroundings, which seemed 
to him, in spite of himself,, intolerably mean and poor. 'In 
spite of himself, for he both professed and desired to judge 
differently, and to despise the judgment of the world in 
which he moved, whose standards of life and happiness 
were things of outward circumstance. And yet he was the 
very slave of them. He had seen plainly enough on Philip's 
transparent face the look of tender and passionate admira- 
tion, but he had felt no jealousy. It seemed quite natural 
that he should feel thus towards her. He, Benjamin Car- 
rington, was too generous to think it a presumption on 
Philip's part. It seemed quite natural, too, that Esther 
should compassionate the poor fellow — that she should shed 
tears at the thought of his dying of his hurt. He loved her 
all the more for those tears. But as for her loving Philip, 
the idea never entered his head ; and in his present state of 
mind, in spite of his generosity, in spite of his theories of 
equality, he would have recoiled from it as a species of 
degradation ; so potent is prejudice, the prejudice that is 
sucked in with the mother's milk. He was quite capable 
of reasoning differently ; quite capable of admiring Philip's 
noble and beautiful character, even to his own depreciation ; 
quite capable of saying to himself, "What a miserable 
fellow I, Benjamin Carrington,. am, compared with this 
man." But at present he was not reasoning, but feeling, 
and feeling very pleasantly too. He indulged all the way 
home in a delightful dream of the future, in which he was 
lavishing upon his beautiful Esther all the good things which 
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philosophically he held so lightly. He fought his way to 
high position, and shared it with her; to unbounded wealth, 
of which she was the joint administrator; to social dis- 
tinction, of which she was the adornment and the centre. 
He felt himself glowing with a new energy under the 
stimulus of his dreams, and the new energy and delight 
increased the ardour of his love. In this frame of spirit he 
came home to find his lady mother in her most querulous 
mood. 

"How late you are ! " she exclaimed on seeing him ; '* I 
am quite worn out sitting up for you." 

" Why did you not go to bed at once ? I am sorry you 
have tired yourself," he answered, kindly. 

** I could not go to bed till I knew that you were safe," 
she rejoined. 

''Safe!" he exclaimed, laughing; ''I have not been in 
danger." 

" You never know what danger you may be in with 
characters like those." 

Mr. Carrington knew that his mother would persist in 
supposing that Philip was some sort of a highwayman, and 
that there was no use in arguing the point with her. 

«* What has detained you all this while ? " she asked, in 
an injured tone. 

** I took the poor fellow to the hospital," he replied. 

" Not in the carriage, I hope ! " she exclaimed, with real 
horror. 

" Why not ? He is a most respectable young workman, 
whom we may have injured for life unknowingly," replied 
her son. 

" How could you do such a thing ? " the old lady burst 
forth, indignantly. '* A man picked up off the street ! 
Why I shall have to send it away at once to be cleaned. 
I can never use it again." 
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'< Mother, I fancy it has never been so highly honoured, 
and may never be again,*' he replied, in a gentle voice. 
But seeing that she whom he addressed was very like to 
cry over her spoilt carriage, he began to soothe her with 
commonplaces. 

When he left her for the night his bright dreams had 
faded as by magic. The hard Cjmicism, which seemed 
impossible an hour ago, had crept over him. Life lay 
before him, dull, meaningless — a mockery. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

timothy's trouble. 

[AVING spent the night in confinement, Mrs. 
Sarah Wiggett was brought up the next morn- 
ing before the police magistrate of the district, 
charged with having attempted to commit sui- 
cide. The unhappy creature had spent the night in sleep- 
less misery. Her ill-regulated mind would not allow her 
to think of the doom she had escaped and all its awful 
consequences ; she only lamented that she had been unable 
to carry out her purpose The thought of her husband 
would preseift itself, but only to torment her. ** What am 
I but a curse to him?** she wailed, in her cell. ** Why 
was I ever bom ? Why was I not permitted to die ?*' 

Timothy, too, had spent a sleepless night. He had 
walked up and down before the station-house for more than 
an hour, and then he had betaken himself to a publichouse 
on the other side of the street, where '' beds ** were adver- 
tised, and had hired one for the night, but without the least 
intention of occupying it. He made sure that the bedroom 
was to the front of the house, and then taking possession 
of it, he locked the door, put out the light, and sat down 
at the window without so much as taking off his hat. He 
had a stout walking-stick with him, and grasping it with 
both his hands, he bent his broad back and leant his chin 
upon them. It was an attitude of dogged determination — 
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determination to suffer and make no sign. From where he 
sat he could see the lamps which lighted the station, and 
from the building he hardly ever lifted his eyes all night 
long. He never lifted them, but they sometimes closed in 
spite of him, and he would nod forward on his stick, and 
fix them more resolutely than before. What passed through 
his mind that night was not wholly articulate. Under the 
like circumstances it would hardly have been so with a mind 
much more accustomed to consequent trains of thought 
than his. A dumb sense of shame and misery pressed upon 
him. 

Morning came, it seemed to him quite swiftly, and before 
he was prepared to meet it. His thoughts became more 
clear to him. Close at hand was the (to him) terrible or- 
deal of appearing in court, of undergoing an examination. 
The big brown man*s sensitive and shy nature felt as out- 
raged in anticipation as any woman's about to be exposed 
to some public shame. He had no manner of doubt that 
every incident of his life would be revealed. He had mar- 
ried another man's wife while that man was%still living; 
it would be brought up against him without doubt. His 
awe of the tribunals of his country was of the same kind — 
only a great deal more definite and real — as the awe with 
which he had been taught to regard the judgment-seat of 
God, and it is to be feared that he applied to the latter the 
same arbitrary and legal procedure which ruled in the for- 
mer, and which was something quite apart from ordinary 
human justice. 

At length he found himself in the court-house, among 
the set of ragamuffins who usually assemble there, friends 
and companions of the drunken and disorderly crew who, 
day after day, appear before the magistrates of a London 
district court. He took his seat among them, stared at for 
his superior respectability, his neighbours, no doubt^ specu- 
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lating on the chance he would have afforded them, under 
any other circumstance, of relieving him of the bulky 
pocket-book which generally accompanies men of his build 
and appearance. Several cases came on, and were disposed 
of, the only one which roused Timothy's attention being a 
case of wife-beating, in which a miserable-looking little 
woman was dragged up against a great hulking fellow, only 
to plead for him that it was all a mistake, that he was 
drunk when he gave her the blow which had disfigured her 
poor face, and that he was the best of husbands when 
sober — which she did not add he hardly ever was. As the 
man went out of court, having entered into his own recog- 
nisances to keep the peace, Timothy made a face at him 
which would have justified the magistrate in holding him to 
the same, and groaned out, ** Scoundrel ! ** between his teeth. 
The next case was his own. There was his wife, led 
forward by a policeman, kindly enough, and yet to see him 
touch her arm made the strong man shiver. He rose in 
his place, thereby directing attention to himself as connected 
with the case. Then he sat down again, stretching out 
his arms on the bench before him, and taking up the room 
of three men. Those about him would have been rude, 
but seeing he was " in it," they cheerfully gave way to him. 
His wife had not seen him, and her back was turned towards 
him now. But a lock of disordered grey hair fell from 
under her bonnet, and caused Timothy's big heart to heave 
with a hardly suppressed sob. Then he frowned heavily, 
and sat looking as lowering and furtive as if he had 
committed some horrible crime. The policeman gave his 
evidence ckarly. He had seen her loitering about the 
bridge ; then he had missed her, and happening to pass a 
flight of steps leading down to the river, but without think- 
ing of her, he had directed his lantern that way ; it was his 
custom as he passed the place, which was often occupied 
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on fine nights by young vagrants. Just then she flung her- 
self in. The tide was low — at its lowest ebb — otherwise she 
might have been drowned — might have struck her head on 
the covered steps, and been floated away insensible. There 
wasn't water to drown her then, but she had struggled to 
get away and go further in ; seemed very determined ; did 
not appear to be in drink. Met a young man who seemed 
to know her, and who thought she was a little wrong ; and 
the policeman touched his forehead significantly. 

The magistrate then asked if there was any evidence to 
show what had led her to make such a determined attempt 
on her life, and spoke a few words to her on the culpability 
of the act, from the consequences of which she had been 
mercifully saved. But Sarah Wiggett'did not answer, and 
the magistrate was about to remand her, when the police- 
man, to whom Timothy had spoken the night before, 
informed him that the woman's husband was in court. 
Timothy stood up in his i^ace, ready to brave the worst. 

The magistrate looked at him sternly. He was accus- 
tomed to brutal husbands, and he thought, " Very likely, 
though he belongs to a higher class than that last wretched 
wife-beater, he has driven this poor woman mad with his 
cruelty." Everybody began to look at Timothy sternly, and 
certainly he looked black enough to justify their suspicions. 
His face was drawn into a dreadful frown, the eflect of per- 
plexity and suppressed emotion, the comers of his large 
mouth went down almost to his cravat, and his colour was 
nearly purple^ 

The magistrate asked him to come forward. He obeyed, 
sullenly it seemed. He answered one or two simple ques- 
tions in the same manner. Sarah had covered her face with 
her hands as soon as she heard his name, but at length she 
could bear it no longer. '*0h, Timothy! what have I done?* 
she cried. 
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Timothy's face got darker and more dreadful than ever, 
quite murderous looking, and suddenly it relaxed, and the 
great tears rolled down his cheeks. *' My poor Sally! what 
made ye do such a thing as this ?" 

••-Are you willing to take charge of your wife?" asked the 
magistrate, more gently. " She must be looked after, and 
treated with great consideration and kindness." 

"Who said he has ever treated me with anything but 
kindness?" burst forth the little woman, turning on the 
magistrate defiantly. '* He's the best and kindest husband 
that ever lived, and I've been nothing but a trouble to him 
all my life." 

"Well, well, my good woman; be calm now, and go home 
and do better for the future." 

Here the policeman whispered Timothy to thank his 
worship, and take his wife away ; which he did, holding her 
by the hand as if she had been a child, and only breathing 
freely when he found himself once more in the open air. 

None of his fears had been realised, and so far he was 
thankful enough ; but a feeling of having been disgraced 
clung to him — a feeling of having been driven out of the 
paradise of respectability. They were in the street together. 
He thought everybody looked at them ; and probably they 
did, for the big man still held his small wife's hand, and 
both looked agitated and disordered. He hailed the first 
cab that came up, and they got into it and were driven to 
the station. But Sarah did not sit by her husband's side. 
In spite of his entreaties, she crouched down at his feet, 
and wept there. 

" Let me alone," she cried; "I am better here ; this will 
do me good." 

" But it is doing me harm, Sally. If you go on like this 
I'll never get over it. We must keep up appearances." 

And to this argument Sarah Wiggett rose and sat beside 
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her husband, and madis an attempt to look as if nothing 
had happened, and so to put on the outward show of un- 
impeached and unimpeachable respectability. And she in 
this succeeded better than Timothy did. His brow would 
gloom, and the comers of his mouth would droop persis- 
tently into the expression of what he felt himself to be — a 
man broken down and disgraced. Sarah knew how heavy 
the trouble must be which weighed down a spirit so happy 
as his, and the knowledge filled her with wholesome re- 
morse — ^wholesome, for it took her out of herself, and from 
the contemplation of her own sufferings, and thus broke 
the bonds of selfish misery which had bound her. As she 
glanced at him from time to time she became more and 
more rational and subdued. 

At the station she went into a waiting-room to arrange 
her dress and to gain a few minutes' time to think. What 
a ghastly face it was which confronted her in the mirror, 
all the more ghastly for the cheeks, which looked painted 
with their hectic flush ! Still, according to Timoth/s wish, 
she made the best of herself, like any ordinary happy 
woman. And all the while Timothy stood, like a sentinel 
at his post, outside the waiting-room door. He evidently 
did not like to lose sight of her; she was a charge com- 
mitted to him. He felt a dim sense of some awful re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. 

When she came out, looking quite calm and respectable, 
with a veil down over the haggard face, he handed her into 
the refreshment-room, and they had a cup of tea together. 
It was the first time either of them had broken their fast 
that day. There had been very little said by either since 
the time when they first entered the cab. There lay be- 
tween them the one unapproachable subject — unapproach- 
able at least to one of them — ^the cause of all their misery. 
Not a word did Timothy say about it, not a word did he 
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intend to say, come what would. But Sarah had made up 
her mind to speak, and put an end to it. 

'< Timothy," she began, as soon as they stood upon the 
platform, ** hadn't you better send me away at once ?" 

"Away — where ?** he asked, bewildered, his mind work- 
ing slowly round to her meaning afterwards. 

** Your house isn't the place for me any more," she said, 
sadly. 

" As long as I have a house it's your place, Sally," he 
replied, evasively. 

" You know what I mean," she rejoined, with something 
of her old impatience. *' I have no right to be there, and 
you know it." 

He would not look at her, he would not appear to under- 
stand. 

She came very close to him, and stood on tiptoe as she 
hissed rather than whispered, " You know you met Ned 
Brown yesterday." 

He started. '* Then you know, too, and that's what's 
done it." He meant that it had driven her to make the 
attempt to.drown herself. 

She was silent. 

" Sally," he said, sorrowfully, '' it was hard on me, you 
doin' it. If you couldn't trust in the Lord, you might have 
trusted in me ; and if you had trusted in me, you would 
have^been able to trust in Him." He said it in all reverence. 
It was, perhaps, the first pious utterance of his life, and, 
strange as it sounded, it was profoundly true. He was doing 
his best to teach her that higher trust by making the lower 
easy to her dwarfed and stunted nature. 

" I've had no peace day or night ever since I heard that 
false report of Ned's death. But for this I might have been 
a different woman ; " and she wrung her hands together 
beneath the folds of her cloak. '< I promise never to try 
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that again for your sake/* she added. '* But yoa*ll let me 
go now ; ril get my own bread quietly somewhere or other» 
and ril try to be abetter woman." 

" Come along home, Sally," said Timothy, hoarsely. 
"That's our train there." 

"I'll come to serve you, Timothy," she replied, in a 
whisper, and added, " it*s more than I deserve." 



ms^ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A DISCUSSION. 

[HEN Mr. Carrington met his mother at the 
breakfast- table in the morning, it was evident that 
she had not recovered from her annoyance about 
the carriage. She was inclined to be fretful and 
displeased. But her son was not, on that particular morn- 
ing — as sometimes happens even with the best of sons — in 
the mood to put up with her displeasure ; and, fortunately, 
she knew when and where to stop. When he was going he 
said, simply, and without any introduction of the subject — 
** Mother, I wish you would call upon Miss '* he hesi- 
tated at the name a moment, and then repeated, firmly — 
" Miss Potter to-day." The old lady elevated her eyebrows. 
*' She was very much agitated by last night's accident,** he 
added. 

"Very well," replied Mrs. Carrington, in her usual tone. 
And she meant to do what he requested. She had every 
confidence in her own ability to conduct herself in any 
situation requiring difficult social tactics. Besides, she was 
not quite sure that she did not admire Esther sufficiently to 
covet her for a daughter after all. If the thing was impos- 
sible, owing to Esther's relations, she had only to let matters 
take their course ; a little obstacle here and another there 
would be quite sufficient. A vulgar mother-in-law in pros- 
pect might be suffered to cross his path and deter him ; and 
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then Constance, clever, cultivated, and refined, coald be 
kept at hand to help to wean him — Constance, whom the 
old lady half suspected of an affection for her son, though 
it was well veiled in the frankness of an old friendship, far 
better veiled than it would have been by any amount of 
assumed coldness and reserve. 

Benjamin Carrington passed the day in the ordinary 
routine of his profession, but he bent his steps westward 
at an unusually early hour, and took his way to St. George's 
Hospital. His mobd was the listless and dreary one which 
had prevailed with him of late. Life seemed quite devoid 
of sweetness and of joy to this young man, on whom every 
good gift of nature and of fortune appeared to have been 
lavished. In that mood of his nothing seemed worth doing, 
nothing worth gaining in the universe. 

The scene Benjamin Carrington was about to enter was 
not one calculated to raise his spirits. Our cynic could not 
bear the sight of suffering, and there it was, concentrated 
in its most palpable and horrible shape, in bruised, and 
broken, and prostrate human forms. Philip had been put 
into a small ward devoted to surgical cases, and these chiefly 
accidental. There were one or two broken legs and a 
broken arm, an amputation being necessary in one case, 
and disablement for life impending in another; while in 
the next bed lay a little lad who had been badly burnt about 
the face and neck, and whose mournful eyes looked out of 
the midst of the dismal white bandages which still swathed 
the rest of his countenance. It is strange how sad human 
eyes are apart from the rest of the face, sad as the ^ytz of 
the beasts, that are always pleading or reproachful. 

Carrington made his way to Philip's side without looking 
round. The latter, lying comparatively at ease, saw him 
enter the ward, and his pale Cace lighted up with its brilliant 
smile as his visitor drew near. Carrington looked by &r 
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the most melancholy of the two, as he stepped up to the 
bed and asked after the welfare of its occupant. 

" I hope you are not suffering much," he said. 

" Not much/' answered Philip, with another smile. 

"Are you comfortable here?" asked Carrington, sitting 
down beside him and glancing round with a shudder. 

" Quite/* was the answer — " quite happy." 

Carrington looked at him in amazement. It seemed 
simply incredible that this man should be happy. It was 
probably a misuse of language. But no, the beaming look 
told of a fulness of content such as he had never known. 

"I wish I knew the secret/* said Carrington, half to 
himself. 

" It is easily learnt/* replied Philip ; " live by faith." 

" Fanaticism/* thought his listener. "Well, if it makes 
him happy, it is all right, poor fellow." *' 

" You must not speak much, I suppose," he said aloud. 
" I shall come and see you again and we will talk it over." 

" I can speak, if you can hear," said PJtiilip, eagerly. " I 
know what you are thinking." 

" What am I thinking ? " 

" You are thinking that I am only indulging in a very 
pleasant dream, which you would not disturb for the world." 

" You have guessed pretty closely," said Carrington; "I 
like to keep hold of the facts of a case.*' 

"Well, my happiness is a fact; just as much a fact as 
my pain, and poverty, and friendlessness." 

" I admit that," said Carrington, entering into the dis- 
quisition with warmth; "it is the foundation of it I question. 
It is grounded on some future hope which may prove " 

" Only a dream," said Philip, concluding the sentence 
for him; and adding earnestly, "no; it is grounded on a 
present reality— on the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord." 
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The face of his listener «> xpressed, along with a 3reaming 
desire to enter into sympathy with the words of the speaker, 
the utter blank of inability to do so. 

'* You go far to convince one of the reality of this life of 
faith/' he said, " since you hold fast to it in the face of such 
facts as your present experience furnishes ; but could you 
not imagine a depth of wretchedness in which you would 
lose hold of it ? " 

"No, and yet yes/* Philip answered. "I had lost it; 
but not on account of pain or wretchedness. This present 
suffering of mine restored me to it. God does not forsake 
those who put their trust in Him." 

" All things happen alike to all/* muttered Carrington. 

" That in itself is a ground of confidence/' said Philip. 

" I do not see it/' said his visitor. 

" If you cannot trust God for others, you cannot trust 
Him for yourself." 

** I feel that most strongly," replied Carrington. 

"Look round here," said Philip; "you see nothing but 
suffering." 

" Does it distress you ? " asked his visitor, hastily. " I 
could not remain here ; the mental suffering of witnessing 
all that goes on here would overpower me ; and you shall 
not remain if you desire to get away from it." 

"It does not distress me," answered Philip; "at least, 
not as it would distress you, I dare say." Philip spoke 
with pauses between his sentences, and the expressive face 
of Benjamin Carrington showed some disappointment at 
the last. He was indeed feeling: "Here is the horrible 
flaw which I have always found in the few efforts I have 
made to understand religious people. Here crops out that 
dreadful self-complacency, contradicting all that has gone 
before.** 

But Philip went on : "I know that every sufferer is 
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in God*8 hands, even as I am. If I were not called to 
suffer with them, I would he called to save them from their 
sufferings. I would feel the divine impulse to heal, and 
help, and save ? " 

'* But suppose neither you nor they were to be saved 
from their sufferings ?" said Carrington. 

"I can't suppose that," replied Philip. "If you mean 
that I might be left, all the while trusting in God, to perish 
of hunger, or to endure any last extremity of ill, that might 
very well be ; but I should be saved from my suffering all 
the same, not only when death came to put an end to it, 
but so long as I could hold on to the belief that it was all 
consistent with His love." 

"And then?" 

" And then, though unconscious of the fact, I would still be 
sustained, even to the end ; till the great deliverance came." 

" You put the world of faith and the world of fact quite 
apart, it seems to me.'* 

" No ; they are always together, the one within, the other 
without us." 

" But what hope for the world have you here?" asked 
Carrington. 

" Boundless hope ! " replied Philip, with kindling eager- 
ness. 

"In what does it lie?" 

" In this : that every soul in which there is this life is 
bound to communicate it." 

" How ? " 

" You know the life of Christ ?" 

Carrington bowed a reverent assent. 

" By living as He lived," rejoined Philip ; " I mean 
actually, not spiritually." 

" It is impossible," said Carrington. 

"Have you tried?" 
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'arrington acknowledged that he had not. 

I think,*' said Philip, nearly exhausted, and sinking 
k on his pillow, '< that you are like the young man of 
)m it is written that He looked on him and loved him." 
(ut at this point a nurse approached and warned Mr. 
rington that his stay had been sufficiently protracted, 

on this he rose and took his leave, promising to come 
in on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

TACTICS TRIUMPHANT.. 

[HE school was rising for dismissal. Esther 
stood at the door, while square after square of 
little ones rose from their seats, fell into single 
file, and went past her, each with a curtsey, and 
many with a smile, which showed how much they loved 
their teacher, and what an influence she had begun to 
exercise on their childish hearts and ways. And that 
teacher had an answering smile for every smile of theirs. 
Those fortunate little scholars never knew what it was to 
encounter a frowning face, which is to children what a sun- 
less, dark, and bitter day is to the growing plants, and 
which, if turned upon them always, will blight their un- 
formed afifections as surely as that will blight the blossoms, 
and kill the promise of the year. Grave enough Esther 
often was over their faults and carelessnesses, but never 
angry with the sinful, selfish anger which some teachers 
and some parents show, thereby committing the first and 
greatest of offences — ^that against the Httle ones. Esther 
made their school-time a happy time to her little scholars, 
as Mary had done before her, and consequently her teach^ 
ing was to her a happy task. She felt the truth of the 
poet's lines, — 

'' All other joys go less, 
To the great joy of doing kindnesses." 
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And the constant necessity for kindnesses made a stream of 
refreshing pass daily through her life. The life is sure to 
be a barren one in which, either from within or from with- 
out, such a necessity is not felt or is not satisfied. 

And the day had been a more than usually happy and 
successful day in the school-room, so that Esther was look- 
ing neither sad nor weary when she entered the home 
parlour, whither Mary had preceded her by half an hour. 
It was well that she found such delight in her work, for 
both cares and trials awaited her at home. There was the 
pretty constant pressure of money anxieties, for though 
the school had prospered beyond expectation, it was still 
** little to earn,** and there were ** many to keep." Her elder 
brothers helped bravely, ard gave up their earnings un- 
murmuringly to the common fund, but the younger ones 
were not yet gaining enough for themselves ; while the two 
children were at home with Sarah — ^the patient, unselfish 
Sarah, whose services as maid-of-all-work were absolutely 
necessary. As for the twins, they held together, and apart 
from all the rest, more and more. They doled out a por- 
tion of their earnings to their mother, and retained the rest 
for dress and other purposes of their own. Day by day 
they became more selfish and more unlovely, and were 
often a source of uneasiness to Mary, and of strife in the 
family, the brothers Martin and Willie especially resenting 
their conduct. 

And now they were about to suffer the consequences of 
their ill-temper and selfishness. They were clever work- 
women, and had been more than once retained when others 
would have been sent away ; but Emily had been insuffer- 
ably impertinent to the head of the establishment in which 
they now worked for weekly wages, and she had been dis- 
missed on the spot. In Agnes*s department they happened 
to be more than usually busy, and calculating on the effect 
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which she could produce — she had tried the same thing 
before, and with success — she also threw up her situation, 
saying she would not remain if her sister was sent away. 
But this time her calculation failed, and the establishment 
dispensed with the services of both. 

They had remained at home already one whole week, 
and were likely to remain longer ; and that very morning 
Martin had told them, somewhat harshly, that they would 
have to pay their board out of the money they had saved, 
well knowing they had saved nothing. '' If it had been 
share and share alike with us,*' said the lad, "it would have 
been another thing.** Whereupon they had retorted that 
they were surely to be trusted for a week or two*s board 
and lodging in their mother's house ; and that, if not, tbey 
knew where they would be, and were quite ready to go. 
All of which made poor Mary feel that her troubles with 
her children were but beginning. 

The twins were therefore in no very pleasant mood. In- 
deed, that afternoon they seemed bent on making them- 
selves disagreeable, especially to Esther, whom the two 
lads regarded with warm affection, which was always veiled 
in a touching respect, as if they could never forget that she 
was a lady, and in some sort a stranger. 

The grievance of the morning had been under discussion, 
and Esther saw that her mother's eyes were red with weep- 
ing. Tea was already on the table, but Mary left the room, 
conscious of the traces of tears, and anxious to efface 
them, and Esther began gently to remonstrate with her 
sisters, as she had already successfully remonstrated with 
Martin. 

But Emily and Agnes were in no state of mind to bear 
remonstrance, however gentle. They burst forth simul- 
taneously with a torrent of foolish, angry abuse. Esther 
was thoroughly ashamed of them, and as she stood depre- 
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eating their loud and vulgar tones, the door opened, and, 
preceded by Constance Vaughan, Mrs. Canington sailed 
into the room. 

Esther could not help feeling and looking mortified and 
confused. Emily and Agnes, still muttering wrathfully, 
brushed rudely past the visitors. The very room was out 
of sorts. It was littered with the materials on which the 
girls had been exercising their skill for their own behoof. 
Esther had to make room for Mrs. Canington by clearing 
away a heap of millinery from the shabby sofa, and she 
could see that the lady looked twice before she committed 
herself to such a seat. 

The visit was an3^hing but a comfortable one. All were 
equally constrained and miserable. It was far worse with 
Esther than an3^hing which Mrs. Carrington's imagination 
had been bold enough to conceive. The girls were in the 
highest degree objectionable, what could their mother be 7 
It was in vain that Constance afterwards assured her that 
Mary was charming — a calm, beautiful woman —a lady by 
right of nature ; she could not believe it. 

" And that untidy girl who opened the door for us was 
her sister, too,*' she would answer, " and that dirty child 
her brother ! There seemed to me no end of them« If 
Esther had been a girl of spirit she would never have re- 
mained among them.*' 

Sarah, and little Johnny, as he was still called, though 
the epithet was becoming inappropriate enough, had made 
their appearance after the unfortunate visit had come to a 
close. Mrs. Carrington, with Constance by her side, was 
half way towards the entrance of the court, when the former 
missed her parasol. Quick in all her movements, she re- 
turned to find it, and encountered these other two objec- 
tionable personages disputing over the parasol. Esther 
made her appearance in the doorway as Sarah was saying 
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to Mrs. Carrington, " I was coming after you wit 
parasol your daughter left." 

The toy seemed too small and gay for the elder h 
Sarah's estimation, and the manners of the lattei 
accustomed to servitude, were, perhaps, a little too fr 

" The parasol is mine," she said, haughtily ; and, Ic 
over Sarah's head, she added, bowing to Esther, \ 
meaning and too amiable smile, ''and the young lady 
my daughter just yet." 

The smile, and the two monosyllables, said plainly, 
I hope she soon will be." 

Mrs. Carrington came off with flying colours, to he 
complete satisfaction. She was quite pathetic ove 
fate of Esther among her terrible relations. If sh 
been paying a visit to a den of wild beasts she coul 
have described herself as more shocked and appalled. 
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SNOWDROPS. 

[ AY after day found Mr. Carrington by Philip's 
bed, and there sprang up between them that 
rare, and as some think impossible, thing be- 
tween two persons of different grades of societ}', 
a true friendship. In spite of his democratical opinions, 
Benjamin Carrington had very strong social antipathies, 
a thing by no means uncommon, and which does more 
to keep the different classes apart than an3^hing else. 
He was ready enough to deplore the separation between 
rich and poor, but he was not at all ready to put up with 
vulgarity, or rudeness, or any kind of obtrusiveness. He 
found none of these things in Philip, however, and for once 
his practice kept pace with his creed. One day he was de- 
ploring the widening of the breach between class and class, 
and remarked that '* it was to some extent a question of 
manners," when Philip surprised him by sa3ring that that, 
'.^ in its turn, was a question of morals. 

** The gentleness, the courtesy, even the personal purity, 
which you find lacking in us," he added, with a smile, 
''would all be supplied by a higher spirit of morality; not 
the morality of mere respectability, which is impotent and 
worse than impotent, but the self-sacriBcing morality of the 
Gospel." 
" We may have all these things, and I don't deny that 
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they are good, and yet have nothing of the corresponding 
spirit," rejoined Carrington. 

" In your class, but not in ours," said Philip. 

"Then your class, you think, might be the greatest of 
all in virtue as it is in numbers," said Carrington. 

'< I mean nothing less than that ; I can believe nothing 
less," said Philip. 

"Perhaps you are right," replied Carrington. "The 
man who does not work can hardly be said to live." 

He had also led Philip to talk of himself, and had learned 
by degrees the whole of his history — the history he had 
already disclosed to Esther. 

"What will you do when you come out, still, probably, 
unfit for work ? You will let me send you away till you 
are quite strong, without feeling under any obligation?" 
said Carrington, questioningly. 

Philip had flushed a little, and looked uneasy. 

" I confess I do not like to lie under a money obligation," 
he replied; "but I will not scruple to apply to you for a 
small loan till I can repay it out of my regular earnings." 

" Pardon me," said Carrington, " but in your position 
surely you ought to try and save." 

" Do you think it is right to secure yourself and see 
others perish ? " asked Philip. " If I had a wife and little 
ones it would be otherwise." 

" But you might come to form ties of your own," said 
Carrington. 

" You mean marry ? No, I will never marry. It is not 
for me. Every man must judge for himself. I would have 
to give up everything, and devote myself to wife and child- 
ren. I question no man's right to do so, only I deny my 
own. Had you seen as much of the life of the millions as I 
have seen, you would deny it too." 

" Your Christianity is not an easy one," said Carrington. 
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'' It is easy to believe and hard to practise," said Philip. 

"And the current form of it is just the reverse," replied 
Carrington, smiling. " It is very hard to believe, and won- 
derfully easy to practise." 

Carrington used to come away from these conferences, 
which went on, and almost in whispers, by Philip's bed, 
a changed being. He was catching the fire of Philip's 
enthusiasm. He was kindling his spirit at that flame. 

Esther's name had not been mentioned between them, 
when one day, after Philip had been pronounced fairly con- 
valescent, Carrington, sitting by him, saw a bright and 
tender light flash into his face —that pale and clear-cut face, 
which his illness had made paler and clearer than ever. 
The light was like that of a sudden sunshine on the face 
of a hill which has been lying in shadow, and Carrington 
turned his head instinctively to see what had brought it 
there. 

It was Esther who had entered, and was now coming to- 
wards them, her little sister by her side. Philip held out 
his hand, first to the child and then to her, and she took 
the place from which Carrington stood aside after exchang- 
ing with the latter a simple greeting. 

Little Mary had carried in her hand a bunch of snowdrops. 
"They are for you," she said, placing them in Philip's 
hand. 

" And where did you get them. Fairy?" he said, thank- 
ing her. 

" Esther got them for you," said the truth-telling Maiy. 

" I bring you a message from a friend," said Esther, 
cutting short the further thanks on Philip's lip, on which 
Carrington noticed a quivering of emotion. "You are 
coming out on Saturday next, are you not ? " 

" I believe I am," he replied. 

" Mr. Wiggett will be here waiting for you," said Esther, 
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** and if you will stay with him for a few weeks he will be 
glad lo have you." 

*« Mr. Carrington has been kindly thinking of me," said 
Philip, looking towards the latter. 

" Mr. Wiggett is a market-gardener at Hurst," explained 
Esther ; " he has a very pretty house quite close to the 
Vaughans. You must have seen it often in your rides. 
He has just lost his wife." 

" Is the poor woman dead ?" cried Philip, interrupting her. 

" Yes, and he is sadly cast down. It would do him good 
to have you with him. Little Mary here is going too, and," 
she added, frankly, " I will be near at hand during the 
Easter holidays." 

Mr. Carrington had stood aside while this was going on. 

" The place is lovely in spring-time," he remarked. 

** You will go, will you not ?" asked Esther. 

" Yes ; I will go," he answered. " I never had so many 
offers of kindness in my life," he added, looking again at 
Mr. Carrington. 

It was settled at length that Mr. Wiggett should call for 
Philip at two o'clock on Saturday, and then Esther took 
her leave. Mr. Carrington did the same, and accompanied 
her into the street. 

" Will you allow me to see you home ? " he said. 

" With pleasure," she replied ; " but there is no necessity. 
I have become quite used to going about alone, or only 
with my little sister here." 

It had not struck him that there was anything peculiar 
in Esther visiting a sick man in an hospital ; for whatever 
she did she had the faculty of doing so that it seemed the 
only thing to be done, so that by the side of Philip's bed 
she seemed as welcome and as little out of place as a sick- 
nurse, though looking more like the goddess of health ; but 
suddenly he remembered that it was a thing which no 
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young lady would have been allowed to do, and the thought 
vexed and annoyed him beyond measure. He could not bear 
to think that there should be any flaw in her ladyhood, 
though he would have been the first to denounce the con- 
ventional restraints in which it is vainly imagined to consist. 

'' I hope you are not becoming emancipated/' he said. 

Something in his manner displeased her. 

" Emancipated from what ? '* she said, gravely ; " I am 
getting quite emancipated from idleness and frivolity, I 
hope. In the class to which I belong one woman cannot 
be spared to look after another.'* 

There was a slight ring of scorn in her voice, which her 
companion was keenly alive to. 

" You seem perfectly satisfied with your lot,** he said, 
<' and I have often thought it such a hard one.*' 

He was trying to approach again to that sympathy on 
the very verge of tenderness, which had been so easily es- 
tablished at the Wests* party ; but he felt himself repulsed. 
Esther was beside him, but cold, haughty, unapproachable. 
She placed at once an infinite distance between them. He 
could not otherwise account for her change of manner than 
by thinking that she had detected the latent tenderness in 
his tone and manner, and was resolved on repressing it — 
and the supposition was correct. 

*' I should always have required abundance of occupation 
and interest,'* she replied ; '< and I would not exchange my 
present lot for that of any woman I have known." 

"She at least is not mercenary," thought Carrington, 
dismally ; *« but then she clearly cares not a straw for me.'* 

" I shall say good-bye here, Mr. Carrington,** said Esther 
as they turned into Belgrave Road, and long before she 
had reached home. " Remember me to Constance.** 

He said good-bye at once, with grave politeness, and 
went his w?.y sadly. 
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•* No wonder she does not care for an ineffectual fellow 
like me," he thought. " What have I ever done t' 
should care for me ? *' Then the thought started 1 
denly, " Does she care for him ? " — ^for Philip, 
membered the sweetness of her face, the sweetnesi 
had passed out of it in talking to him. Then he 
bered the little bunch of snowdrops concerning whi 
Mary had told the truth, and the memory of the co( 
flowers was like drops of fire. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

DRIFTING APART. 

^OUNG Mrs. West was beginning to suffer ter- 
ribly, and the complaint under which she 
suffered — only a too common one — was the sup- 
pression of the best part of her nature, and the 
consciousness that her life was sinking down to a lower 
level, and becoming, instead of fuller and nobler, infinitely 
emptier and meaner. She was active, both bodily and 
mentally, both by nature and by a conscientious training, 
and her lot was now one of supreme idleness. She was 
benevolent, with all her love of splendour and luxury, and 
she was doing good to nobody. Had she but known it, 
hard work and self-denial were the tonics her vigorous 
nature needed, and under which its faults would have been 
eliminated. But even if she had known this, it would have 
been difficult to import these things into her life. Hany 
was utterly unsympathising, and these tonics required the 
sustenance of sympathy. He was quite incapable of feel- 
ing the life-weariness, the dissatisfaction with self, which 
comes to all deeper natures at times, even in the best of 
circumstances. He had no craving to make his life a better 
and nobler thing, no desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, 
though he would not have done harm to the meanest of 
them, unless they had come in his way very much indeed, 
and then he would have swept them aside and thought no 
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more about them. He could not understand Kate wishing 
that he should begin to do something with his life. He 
laughed at her idea of going down to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and living there for a year or two as students. '* I will 
work with you," she had said, " and you — both of us — ^will 
be better able to take a place in the world. YOu care for 
science a little, you might work at that ; or you might go 
into Parliament, and do something there.'' 

In none of these things had Harry the slightest concern, 
and he waa beginning to resent her urgency as dissatisfac- 
tion with himself. He could be the reverse of amiable 
when he chose, or rather when Kate chose to rouse him by 
any expression of her uneasiness. And Kate was begin- 
ning not to choose, but to drift apart in silence. If anything 
disagreeable had passed between them, and visitors came 
in, Harry was all lightness and brightness in a moment. 
The deceit was not intentional, neither was it the result of 
the pride which throws a veil over private sores ; it was 
simply that he was immediately distracted from his griev^ 
ance, while poor Kate's once sunny face bore but too 
plainly the signs of discontent. 

She, too, sought distraction in society, and while it was 
all new, and every face was fresh to him, Harry was well 
pleased. But he was like other people, doomed to experi- 
ence how small the world is after all. He met the same 
people over and over again. He began to find them unin- 
teresting, and then tiresome ; they had already found him 
both. In their higher or deeper interests he had no share, 
and in the exchange of vapid opinions about things that 
had often no interest at all, weariness is sure to be produced. 

Once and again, when weaned in this way, he had taken 
up the idea of going back to Australia. He was one of those 
people who, having very few ideas, always return to them 
^[ain and again. Of this particular idea Kate had a mortal 
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dread. It was not much wonder that she had. She was 
not one of those happy wives to whom their husband's pre- 
sence is their world. Kate was beginning to feel alone in 
the midst of a crowd, for if the one who is nearest drifts 
apart the outer circle widens, and leaves a dismal gulf of 
loneliness which can hardly be bridged over. She could not 
bear the thought of being separated from her father and 
sisters. They were dearer to her than ever. Lately Con- 
stance had been much with her, and had too surely discerned 
that her presence was needed. Then Kate had no dreams, 
such as Constance or Esther would have had, of a land of 
hope and promise beyond the sea. She did not care for 
solitudes ; and great plains, covered with flocks and herds, 
presented to her no scope for imagining anything but the 
dreariest of desolations. She might be told that she could 
ride for days over Harry's lands and never come to anjrthing 
but a shepherd's hut, and she only thought, '* Then there 
would be no use riding at all." The idea of going to Aus- 
tralia was simply intolerable to her. It was a dreadful 
negation of all in which her life had hitherto consisted ; of 
all in which she thought it possible for life to consist. But, 
as yet the idea had hardly confronted her as anything but 
an idea. As a possibility contained in her own life she had 
never regarded it for a moment. Therefore, when Harry 
said, in his usual careless tone, ''I've been thinking over 
the Australian project again," Kate replied, impatiently, 
" Well, I wish you would not think of it." 

Kate had always some bit of feminine work in hand in 
these morning hours, and she was throwing a little ivory 
shuttle through certain mysterious meshes, her jewelled 
fingers flashing dexterously to and fro. Harry was, as 
usual, walking up and down the room. Husband and wife 
were alone. 

Nothing more was said for some time^ only Kate had 
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doubled the swiftness of her shuttle-throwing, and the colour 
had heightene4 on her cheeks. 

At length Harry stopped before her, and announced that 
he had made up his mind to go. ** And you know when I 
make up my mind to a thing, I like to do it at once," he 
added, coolly. '< I mean to go and look out a first-class ship 
to-day." 

I Kate's hands fell into her lap as if they had been smitten 
with paralysis ; her lips, but not her cheeks, turned pale. 

"You do not mean it, Harry?" she said. 

** Mean it," he repeated, ** of course I do." 

Their eyes met as he said this. Hashed across each other 
like drawn swords. Kate's spirit was up, and she was about 
to try it against his — resolution against resolution — obsti- 
nacy against obstinacy. But Kate had been gently nurtured, 
and there came to her a sense of the sacred relation in which 
they stood to each other. She lowered her eyes, and they 
filled with tears. She would use all her womanly influence to 
turn him from his purpose ; and with the good resolution 
came the feeling of wifely love, which had sometimes of late 
been in abeyance, to help her to carry it out. She threw aside 
her work, and rising and linking her arm in his, with her 
hands clasped upon it, began to walk up and down the room 
with him, as she had learnt to do in the first months of their 
marriage. But it ^was not easy to accomplish such a pro- 
menade in the crowded space of their drawing-room. 

'' There isn't room to stir here," he said, pushing aside 
an ottoman which stood in the way. *< I am tired of this 
place, and the people too." 

" You are tired of having nothing to do, Harry," said 
Kate; "let us try and find some real work in the world, 
and set to it humbly, and not seek our pleasure any more." 

** Nothing to do ! " he laughed heartily. " It is always 
the same with you. I don't think I'm idle ! " 
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Hany was under the impression that he lived a very 
active life. 

" Do not let us quarrel/* she rejoined meekly: *' do not 
let us drift apart." 

'< I was not thinking of quarrelling/' he replied^ at the 
#ame time releasing his arm from her clasping hand; 
shaking off her importunity, as it were. 

Kate felt this, and her good resolution vanished on the 
spot. She walked to her chair, and resumed her work. He 
had not intended to be ill-natured, as he said he was not 
thinking of quarrelling. He kept on walking up and down, 
and working out the details of his plan. 

« We can either let or sell this place,** he said. 

** That is as you please,** she answered stiffly. 

''We could either return in a few years, or settle oat 
there,'* he went on ; '< there are endless improvements to 
ht made, and plenty of room to make them. I think, for 
my own part, I would never care to come back. But we 
-might come on a visit. You would like to see your father 
and sisters again." 

Kate sat trembling with excitement. ^ You are not plan- 
ning all this for me ? " she said in a suppressed voice. 

He stopped before her again, and their eyes met once 
^nore — his blue and glassy, and hard as they always were ; 
hers flinty with resolve. 

** What do you mean ?" he said. 

*' Simply that you need not include cie in your plan.** 

'' I thought you said just now that we must not drift 
apart." 

'< And you know that I would rather die than go away 
from all I love." 

'< That's to say, you don't love me Mrell enough to go 
with me," he retorted, justly enough. 

She was silent. 
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The precious moments glided past, and in their si- 
lence these two drifted apart widely — hopelessly — for ever. 
Hairy was full of resentment because his self-love was 
wounded. In a little while, during which he waited for 
some concession from Kate, he turned on his heel and 
left the room, and, soon after, Kate heard him quit the 
house. 

And though her conscience smote her for not making 
such a concession, she recognised at the same time that it 
would have been practically useless — that it would have 
given her no hold over this man, that she might as well 
have been tied for life to a piece of machinery, kept in 
motion by a law of its own. Her hands in her lap, she sat 
there motionless as a statue, with eyes fixed on vacancy. 
A servant announced luncheon, and she rose mechanically, 
and shivered. It was still cold, and the fire had gone out, 
there were only ashes on the hearth. 

She had noticed that the servant had looked in before, 
and retreated hastily. 

In that time all her life had passed before her; her life 
at home — it seemed to her like one long summer now, with 
its simple duties and its constant pleasures. Why had 
they ever seemed insipid ? Why had she longed for a 
larger, freer world ? Her married life — with its excitements 
of travel and society, and its growing dissatisfaction. 
What was it that she wanted? Nothing certainly that 
wealth could buy; nothing forbidden or disallowed. She 
wanted to be in perfect sympathy with her own husband — 
her life's companion, and she could not. Her warm and rich 
affections withered in the hard shallow soil of his nature. 

*< I know what I shall do," she said to herself, as she 
rose from the meal at which she had made a pretence of 
eating. And she went upstairs, and dressing herself 
hurriedly, left the house to go to her father. 
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SEPARATION. 

JT'S Kate,*' exclaimed Constance, as a fly 
drove up to the door, and a lady got out. 
Her father looked up from his review, and 
smiled as he laid it aside to go and welcome 
her in the hall. 

** I wonder what has brought her here to-day," thought 
Constance, already there, and with a dim presentiment of 
trouble. 

Kate paid and dismissed the fly, and then turned and 
encountered her sister's troubled, questioning face, and 
glanced beyond at her father's smiling and unconscious 
one. A thick spangled veil was over her own, and she did 
not as yet trust herself to speak. She seized Constance 
by the hand, which she clasped and held convulsively like 
one in extreme pain, suffered her father to kiss her veiled 
forehead, and to make a little jest about its being armed 
with terrors, and passed into the drawing-room. 

There she sank into a seat, and raised her veil with a 
kind of prolonged shiver. 

*' How cold you are," said Constance, kneeling at her 
feet on the hearth-rug and chafing her hands. '* You are 
positively blue with cold. Let me take off* your gloves ; " 
and she began unbuttoning and pulling at them, her heart 
all the while beating fast with vague apprehension. 
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Mr. Vaughan even caught something of fear as he looked 
in his daughter's face^ — one of those faces that do not pale 
under misery, but look haggard in their brightness. Her 
lip quivered, but she did not speak. 

** Speak to us, Kate, please speak and tell us what has 
happened,'* cried Constance, at last, unable to keep down 
her excitement any longer. 

For answer, Kate bowed her head on to her sister's 
shoulder, and began to sob with dry shaking sobs. 

Her father came and stood over her, and laid his hand 
on her gently and soothingly. ** Kate, my child, what is 
this ? " he said. ** Have you quarrelled with Harry ? " He 
could think of nothing else. 

** It is worse than a quarrel," she said, raising her head 
and showing a face on which her father would gladly have 
seen childish tears. 

** Has he done anything wrong ? " asked her father, in 
real alarm; ** anything which has driven you from your 
home ? " 

"This is home!" cried Kate. ** Why did I ever leave 
it ! Oh, father ! will you take me back ? " 

" Hush, hush ! my poor Kate ! You do not know what 
you are saying," rejoined her father. "Try and be calm, 
and tell me what has happened." 

With an effort she calmed herself, and told how Harry 
was resolved to go back to Australia, though he knew that 
she hated and dreaded it, that she had tried to turn him 
from his purpose and had failed ; that what she wished or 
desired was nothing to him, that whether she went or 
stayed, even, seemed a matter of small moment. 

"But, my child," remonstrated her father, "it is your 
duty to go with your husband." 

" To leave you all, and never see you again, perhaps," 
she cried. 
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<< If need be,*' he answered, and was going to add some- 
thing more, when she burst forth, passionately — 

''But there is no need. If he were a poor man, and 
had to go away to earn a living, I could bear it ; but it is 
pure folly and selfishness, and want of concern for others." 

"Kate," said her father, almost sternly, "I never 
thought to hear a daughter of mine say such words as 
these. Be loyal to your husband. Does he wish to leave 
you behind ? *' 

'<No,*' Kate was obliged to answer, ''only he does not 
care if I stay, and he knows that if I go I shall go against 
my will." 

" He may change his mind," said Constance, soothingly. 
" It may all come right yet." 

"He will not change his mind," Kate replied, "or if he 
does, he will only come back to it again. He has gone to 
look out for a ship." 

"Oh, Kate ! " cried Constance, and she fell to weeping; 
while Mr. Vaughan hid his face for a moment in his 
hands. 

" I am making you both miserable," she said, weeping 
herself now, at the sight of their grief. 

" It is very hard, Kate, to think of your being taken from 
us in this way, and I do not wonder at your sorrow ; but 
unless we can turn Harry from his purpose, we must sub- 
mit to the cruel parting." 

" Why must we submit to what is cruel and unjust ? " 
she asked, with renewed passion ; " why can I not return 
to you and be your daughter, as I was before ? I would 
never have married him if I had thought it possible that he 
could drag me to that dreadful place against my will. Oh! 
will you not take me back ? — will you not take me back ? " 

" This is heart-breaking, Kate. You know, child, that I 
would gladly have you back, but that I have no right to 
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take you. You want to be my daughter as you were before ; 
you cannot, for you are something more, you are a wife, and 
you cannot unmake yourself from being one. Have faith in 
me, my daughter. I know that the path of separation which 
you would choose is far, far drearier than any that you can 
tread by your husband's side. There are some cases in 
which it is better for a woman to choose this path — cases 
far within the limits prescribed by law, and if either body 
or spirit were threatened with outrage I would take you 
from him.*' 

" Then you will not ?" said Kate, rising as if about to go. 

" You make my duty a hard one, Kate," said her father, 
in a broken voice ; " the hardest I have ever had to perform. 
Does your husband know you are here ? " 

" He does not," she answered, wearily. 

" And he need not know," cried Constance. " Don't say 
any more, papa. Katie will come up to my room and rest 
while I get ready, and I will go back with her." 

« Pardon me, Constance, but it is better that I should go 
back with Kate. And it is better that her husband should 
know of her intention, even." 

'' I don't want to hide it," said Kate. 

** Come with me, Katie, then, for a little while, and I will 
order the pony-carriage for you and papa ; " and so saying, 
Constance led her sister away to her room to remove the 
traces of her tears ; and the first thing they did was to sit 
down and cry together. This process softened Kate con- 
siderably; but her sister's tender entreaties had no more 
effect than her father's authority in convincing her that she 
ought not to separate herself, even for a term of years, from 
her husband. On this point she was hard and unrelenting. 
It seemed doubtful if she would yield, even if her father 
denied her a home. 

In a short time the sisters came down together, both 
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dressed and ready, for Constance proposed to drive them 
herself. They swallowed a cup of tea in the drawing-room, 
and declared themselves ready, at least Constance did, for 
Kate preserved an almost sullen silence. They were soon 
driving rapidly along the road to the station. 

Mr. Vaughan intended to remonstrate with Harry against 
his suddenly- formed resolution of leaving the country, and 
he had hope that his remonstrance would not be without 
effect. As he was hurried along he thought out the argu- 
ments which he would address to his son-in-law, and which 
he believed might prove effective; but, in case they did 
not, he employed himself also in strengthening his failing 
resolution to urge his daughter to go with her husband, and 
trust to his bringing her back again to settle in England. 
Alas ! there was, he confessed, nothing to trust to, except 
that the restlesness which drove him away would drive him 
back again. 

They parted with Constance at the station, and a'fter a 
cheerless journey reached Kate's pretty little mansion in 
time, if she had wished it, or her father had thought it right, 
to appear as if nothing unusual had happened. The house 
was lighted up, the master had returned, and dinner was 
ready. 

Harry brightened up when he saw them, and looked 
perfectly cordial. Kate, however, disappeared, and Mr. 
Vaughan set to work at once on his unenviable task. He 
knew there was only the time to spare in which Kate might 
be supposed to be dressing. Mr. Vaughan told him plainly 
what had passed between his daughter and himself; it was, 
he thought, the strongest argument he could use if Hany 
retained a particle of tenderness towards his wife. He 
was quite unprepared to find that, as Kate had said, he was 
willing to leave her, and did not look upon her going to her 
father as such a heinous offence after all. He might go 
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and make a home for her, and return to take her out with 
him ; or she might join him in a year or two. 

" She shall not leave you with my consent," Mr. Vaughan 
had said. 

And Harry made answer that, of course, he should be 
very glad if she would come with him and be reasonable. 

Mr. Vaughan looked at Harry with the kind of fear with 
which most men regard lunatics. Here was a being to him 
incalculable, whose motives he had no means of gauging, 
and on whom the influences which would have swayed him 
were altogether lost. As he looked at him, he trembled for 
his daughter's future. 

** Can we offer you no inducement to stay among us?" 
he began, lightly. 

** I think not," he replied, in the same tone ; " there's 
nothing like freedom, and nobody here can do as he likes 
with himself or anything that is his." 

Kate made her appearance, elaborately dressed, as usual. 
The dinner-bell sounded, she took her father's arm, and 
the three went in to dinner. 

Mr. Vaughan spoke of the events of the day, and Harry 
talked as fast as ever. Their voices sounded across a table, 
but they were far apart in spirit ; no electric telegraph of 
sympathy passed from one to another, for Kate had shut her 
heart towards her father, who was pierced with sorrow at 
the lonely ring in her voice. 

At last the dreaded subject came on. It would not have 
been Harry if he had kept it long to himself. 

'' I find that a first-class vessel will sail the first week in 
April," he said, looking at Mr, Vaughan, whose eyes sought 
Kate's in fear and trembling. 

But Kate sat as expressionless as a statue. 

<* But you do not think of going so soon as that?" said 
Mr. Vaughan. 
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" I don't see that it matters to us whether we go sooner 
or later." 

" It matters a great deal to me, who most part with mj 
child," Mr. Vaughan began. 

Harry looked at Kate. 

•• It does not matter sooner or later," she said, perversely, 
and rose from the table. " No, it does not matter what be- 
comes of me," she murmured, in the abandonment of youth- 
ful anguish, when she was shut in the drawing-room alone. 

Over their wine, Mr. Vaughan tried to soften the heart of 
his obdurate son-in-law, and change his purpose; but in 
vain. *• I never was so near quarrelling utterly with any 
one in my life," he said to Constance ; '* he is obstinate as 
a mule, only that is not his kind of obstinacy. It is like 
beating a pillow to try and convince him, or change his mind ; 
and it would be nothing if his mind was worth anything ; 
but it is not. If it were not for the dreadful responsibility 
of spoiling their lives by putting them asunder, I would 
never let her go." 

'' It would not spoil her life surely, papa, to come back 
to us," said Constance, thinking now she might plead her 
sister's cause. 

" I know the world and human nature better than you, 
Constance," said her father, " and I feel sure it would. A 
deserted wife is always a woman more or less suspecU. 
Only think what that would be to our passionate, loving, 
generous Kate — a torture in itself. Think of the galling of 
a tie which cannot be got rid of, and which binds to nothing 
of love and duty ; and as the dreary years went on, and 
he did not return, there might come— warping her nature 
continually— deadly temptations for both, which I cannot 
bear to think of. We must beware of our very love for 
her leading us to desire to keep her. It is better that she 
should go." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE MEANING OF POVERTY. 

^IFE seemed to have lost all interest to Kate 
West. In our suffering we are often cruel, and 
she chose to consider, in abandoning herself to 
grief, that she was left to suffer alone ; that her 
father and sister would never have allowed her to go away 
if they had cared as much for her as she did for them : 
therefore she shut up her heart from them, and the old 
happy intercourse between the sisters, which had made 
every trifle of their daily lives a matter of mutual con- 
fidence, seemed to have come to an end. 

Harry, in the midst of his preparations for departure, 
was too much engrossed to notice that his wife behaved 
more like an automaton than a woman. But just then an 
event occurred which roused and took her out of herself for 
a time. 

The pair had come down to breakfast. As usual, Kate 
was first in the room ; for Harry was always either too early 
or too late for everything. She came in with a dreary, list- 
less look on her bright face, glanced at the table on which 
the morning meal was spread, and saw a letter lie on each 
plate— H>ne for herself and one for Harry. Without so 
much as advancing to look at them, she went and stood on 
the hearth-rug, and gazed into the fire, as one gazes when 
the day is done. There was no impatience in her waiting. 
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only once something visibly rose in her throat, and had to 
be swallowed down. It was the vain self-pity of youth, 
which it needed her whole strength to still. 

Harry came in at last, smiling with his insensate smile, 
and they sat down together. Kate lifted her letter— only a 
little note from Constance — and thrust it into her pocket 
unread. What a short time ago it seemed since every 
letter was a little treasure to be pounced upon and read, 
and handed over from one to another at home — shorter still 
since she would have been leaning over Harry's shoulder, 
impatient to share the contents of a missive so important 
looking as that which he was now perusing. 

** So it is settled at last," he exclaimed, tossing the letter 
over to Kate with an expression between pleasure and 
disgust. 

** What is settled ? ** she asked, carelessly. 

•*That affair of Aunt West's legacy. Read the letter, 
and you will see," he replied. 

She did as she was bidden, and ran through the broad 
square sheet, which informed her that the affairs of the 
bank in which Mrs. West's legacy to Esther had been in- 
vested were wound up at last, and that something over six 
hundred pounds had fallen to Esther's share, the estate 
dividing half-a-crown in the pound. 

*• It is very little," said Kate. 

** But better than nothing at all," laughed Harry ; ** and 
I dare say she will be very glad to get it," he added, with a 
truer appreciation of the value of money. 

They went on with their meal in silence, Kate presid- 
ing over her elegantly-appointed table with an air almost of 
disgust. At length Harry, who had only been too busy to 
speak, started up, saying, ** I have a hundred things to 
do to-day, Kate. Can you carry the news of this fortune 
to Esther ? I cannot spare the time myself." 
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Kate consented, in a pleasureless way. It did not occur 
to her that she might be carrying a message of comfort and 
gladness and hope and life. Esther, she knew, had given 
up expecting any help from this quarter, but she did not 
know that she needed help so much ; and, as often happens, 
the help had not come a day too soon. Esther had not 
the heart to turn away her little scholars when the fees 
were not forthcoming — and the fees were not forthcoming 
frequently enough. A large proportion of the tradespeople 
in the neighbourhood were afflicted with want of* money, 
and not the tradespeople only, but those who patronised 
them, and lived in handsome houses in the neighbouring 
streets and squares. Indeed, it was with these latter that 
the impecuniosity originated generally. As a consequence, 
the tradesmen's little girls were the first to suffer, education 
for little girls in that class being often considered only a 
genteel superfluity. Then the wave of commercial disaster 
had reached ever wider and wider circles, and in one of the 
circles had included and swept down the firm of builders 
and contractors with whom Martin and Willie had been 
placed. The works were closed the day after Philip's acci- 
dent, and the lads had been idle — with an enforced idleness 
more wearisome than the hardest work — ever since. In 
vain Esther strove to encourage them. They went about 
with rueful faces trying to find employment, and finding 
none. It was pitiable to see them droop so quickly, and 
lose heart so soon. 

"We've known fellows go about for weeks and months," 
they said, " till they hadn't a shoe to their feet or a bit to 
put in their mouths. And it comes over and over again. 
Whenever one saves a little money in the good times, it's 
all used up in the bad." 

The twins were at work again, but they had not found 
situations which they considered proportioned to their 

X 
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merits, and they were accordingly in a state of ' 
discontent. The gloom which . reigned in the little- 
in Sutton's Alley was sufficiently depressing^ and 
deepening as the days went on. 

On that very morning on which Kate was settiag oat 
with the letter, there had been a painful scene in the Potitt 
household. Martin and Willie would rise at their ttml 
hour, only to find themselves in everybody's wftj, it 
seemed. There appears to be an attitude peculiar to sMI 
out of work — ^the elbows resting on the )cnees» the becd. <a 
the hands, and the long stare into the fire, if those ke 
a fire, or even into the empty grate. The two lads frUfiitft 
this attitude at once, and would sit thus, one on each ndb 
of the fire, while Sarah prepared the morning meal. Tbflj 
breakfasted together alone when at work, and tbe^ hftl 
made their usual custom a pretext for absenting themadves 
from the family breakfast, and latterly of eating a i»ece 
of dry bread by themselves in the kitchen before siting 
out on their day's search. 

When Esther came down on the morning in queatbm, 
she found poor Sarah sitting crying by the fire, in tiie 
midst of her neglected preparations. 

" I only said they were a little bit in the way," she sobbed, 
in explanation; and Esther at length made out that die 
lads had taken offence at their sister's words, and had gone 
out without any breakfast at all, while poor Sarah had only 
been anxious to conceal from them the fact that there was 
not a sufficiency even of bread for all. 

It was the end of the quarter, and for a week or two no 
money would be forthcoming from the scholars ; but before 
the morning was over, Esther had turned into money cveiy 
little ornament she possessed, and had gone to her work 
with that heavy aching at her heart which the pressure of 
real poverty gives when it has to be shared with a home 
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circle. Esther felt that she could have better endured it 
alone. She could hardly fix her attention on the task 
before her ; and when called out of the schoolroom to see 
Kate, it was with a sickening flutter of the heart that she 
obeyed the summons. 

Kate communicated her good news silently by presenting 
the letter, but she was not prepared for the reception which 
it met. Esther turned pale with emotion, and trembled 
violently. 

" If you only knew what a great relief this is," she ex- 
plained; " but you cannot know, for you have never known 
poverty.** 

" You have not wanted for an3rthing, surely ? " said Kate. 
" You would have come to us.*' 

"Poverty means wanting things, Kate," said Esther, 
smiling through a mist of thankful tears ; " but we have 
not felt the pressure long. It has only been very bad for 
a week or two. There has been nothing but misfortune 
ever since the night of your party, Kate. You must never 
expect me to come to another. It does not do to live a 
divided life ; I have sold all my ornaments to buy simple 
food.'* 

"Poor Esther! How selfish I have been,** cried Kate, 
clasping her in her arms; "but if you only knew how 
miserable I am." 

"Miserable!** repeated Esther, who thought Kate had 
been quite contented with the lot she had chosen ; " you, 
miserable ? '* 

And then Kate confided to her the source of her un- 
happiness, and without directly condemning her husband, 
allowed Esther to perceive exactly how matters stood be- 
tween them. She, too, counselled acquiescence, and Kate 
turned from her impatiently. 

" Yes — ^yes, I must go," she said, " but it is against my 
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will, and I shall never be happy again." She shuddered, 
visibly. " Do you know I feel the kind of horror of this 
voyage which I suppose I would feel if suddenly told I 
must die ! — ^the kind of pity for myself, and chillness of dread." 

Esther tried to comfort her. ''It is what we have all 
been looking forward to. My brothers and sisters are 
eager to go ; I cannot say that I am, but I dare say it will 
be my fate." 

'* Could you not come with us ? " said Kate, catching at 
the idea. " I am sure Harry could do something for the 
boys." 

"It is worth thinking of; but you go so early," said 
Esther. 

** Perhaps if you were going, Harry would wait," said 
Kate, eagerly. She was young, and though she had 
abandoned herself to an unhappy fate, she could not help 
brightening up at the thought of the alleviation presented 
to her. She took her departure, with a promise on Esther's 
part to think of the proposition, and on hers to come and 
ascertain the result. 

While speaking to Kate, Esther had seen her brother 
Martin slip into the house, with his handsome face down- 
cast and miserable. As soon as her visitor was gone she 
sought him, and found him in the kitchen, his head on his 
hand, as usual. She sought him first, for there had sprung 
up a firm alliance between them. 

" Here's good news, Martin," she said, touching his arm. 
** My long-delayed fortune has come at last. It is not a 
very great one, but it will relieve us of all our present 
difficulties." 

It seemed {in immense sum to the lad, and he brightened 
up at once. His first words were, " Does mother know ? " 

** Nobody knows yet, but we must get her here and tell 
her; " and Mary was brought out of the schoolroom (whose 
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occupants were not sorry to be left to their own devices) 
and told the good news. Unmingled thankfulness was the 
first feeling in Mary's mind, and in that of every member 
of the family, as one by one they came to know it. But 
this was not destined to be of long duration. Martin and 
Willie began to look as gloomy as ever before the day was 
out. They had said to one another, "It is her money, 
and we have no right to touch it ; " and when the evening 
came, they boldly proposed that Esther should lend them 
enough to go and try their fortunes in the far West. Their 
old desire to emigrate was upon them stronger than ever. 

Mary looked in the face of her eldest daughter as the 
arbitress of their fate. 

"I can bear it if we all go together; not unless," she 
cried. 

Then Esther told them of Mrs. West's proposal, that 
they should go out in the same ship with her and her hus- 
band ; and an eager discussion ensued. Martin and Willie 
urged that time was money, and that every day delayed 
was lost. Their radiant looks of hope and eagerness ap- 
pealed to Esther strongly. 

" Let us go," she said, deliberately ; and in the jubilation 
which followed, both she and her mother had to hide a 
sinking of the heart. All the others were delighted with 
the prospect. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

MARCH BUDS. 

! HE March buds were out on the sunny sides of 
the hedgerows, and the daffodils were blowing 
in crowds at the foot of the orchard, when 
Timothy Wiggett brought Philip home to his 
own house. The house missed its mistress, harsh and 
queer as she had been, and Timothy also missed* her and 
mourned for her as better women are not always missed 
and mourned for. 

She had only lived eight days after her rash act, and, 
strange to say, they had been days of patient suffering. 
The cold had produced inflammation, under which she 
sank rapidly, and, with Timothy to nurse her, she passed 
away in peace, like a fretful child that the mother has at 
length succeeded in soothing to rest. 

*' A good job too,*' murmured the village, which had lain 
its finger upon a certain newspaper paragraph; "a very 
good riddance she must be to him. He'll have some peace 
in his life now." 

But the philosophy of the village was entirely at fault. 
It is true, Timothy's troubles were at an end ; but it seemed 
to him that so, too, were his pleasures. He had nobody 
to love, nobody who cared enough for him to worry and 
fret over him as Sally had worried and fretted ; and so he 
went about his work, after he had laid her to rest in the 
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village churchyard, a changed man, his mouth drooping at 
the comers, and his big chest heaving big unconscious 
sighs. 

Easter fell very early that year — ^to Constance Vaughan 
the saddest Easter she had yet known. She had always 
rejoiced in the season as the happiest time of the year — 
the time of hope, and promise, and renewed beauty, and 
fresh activity; and though of late her joy had had in it 
something of the sober sadness which change must always 
bring to the tender-hearted, still she was strong in youth 
and hope, and no great sorrow had led her to shrink from 
the advancing years. But now every day brought with it 
the certainty of a real parting— of a breach in the home 
circle only less than death. She could hardly see the 
March buds blowing without tears. Every token of the 
coming spring was a token that the time of Kate*s depar- 
ture was drawing nearer and nearer. And Kate was so 
changed and alienated, that the parting was likely to be 
bitter indeed. It was a proof of this alienation that she 
had not at once informed Constancq of the fact that the 
Potters had settled to go out with Harry and her. 

On the slightest hint of such a possibility, Harry had 
bestirred himself to promote the plan. Next to being in 
motion himself, nothing delighted him so much as setting 
others in motion. He saw the Potters daily until every- 
thing was settled. He urged those who needed urging, 
and talked, and promised, and smoothed away difficulties. 
He was delighted with Martin and Willie, and would be 
glad to be of use to them. In short, he made it appear 
an opportunity too precious to be lost. He helped them 
to secure their passage, and then to choose their outfit, and 
was none the less friendly with the brothers because they 
announced their determination to spend as little as possible. 
They and the younger boys would rough it in the steerage, 
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while their mother, the girls, and the two little ones would 
go second class. It was all fixed before Constance heard a 
word about it ; and when she did, it was from Esther her- 
self, who had been trusting to Kate to communicate the 
first intelligence, and was wondering at the silence of her 
friend. 

From Constance Esther did not conceal that the prospect 
before her was not a happy one. " The nearer it comes,'* 
she wrote, " the harder it seems. My heart would fail me 
if it were not that my mother leans upon me. It is my 
duty to go, and there is nothing to keep me here. Except 
yourself there is no one to care for my going, and yet I feel 
as if bound by the strongest ties. I can hardly bear the 
thought that the parting is most likely for ever." 

Mr. Vaughan was greatly pleased with the unexpected 
intelligence. Next to his own daughters he liked and ad- 
mired Esther, and it seemed to him a delightful arrange- 
ment — ^the most fortunate thing for Kate that could possibly 
have happened. Constance could not but acknowledge 
that it was, and yet she could not but be sorry to lose her 
friend as well as her sister. Her feelings began to be in a 
state of conflict such as she had never known, and she had 
time to attend to them now; for though her father's chief, 
indeed only companion, she was often left to her own medi- 
tations, while he pursued his favourite studies. 

When she sat down to answer Esther's letter, she was 
thus alone ; her father had retired to his study. She occu- 
pied one of the windows of the once busy drawing-room, 
sitting pen in hand, and looking out into the budding 
garden. She had read Esther's words again, and her mind 
was soon engaged in reflection upon them. No one to care 
for her going ! What was Mr. Carrington about ? He 
evidently had not followed up the re-introduction gained at 
Kate's party. Had he changed his mind, or was he labour- 
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ing under his usual indecision — ^an indecision which would 
. cost him the loss of his object ? She found herself speculat- 
ing on how he would bear the loss. She thought of Esther 
gone. Would he turn to her friendship for comfort, and — 
might not his friendship ripen into love ? Whither had her 
thoughts led her ? She covered her face with her hands for 
inward shame. She hated herself for the thought, which 
seemed to her a double treason, a treason to both her 
friends. "No; he shall not let her go. I promised to 
help him, and I will," she resolved. " I will break one 
promise in order to keep the other. I will tell Esther that 
he loves her." 

She took up her pen to write, impulsive as ever ; but in 
trying to find the fit of words for such a disclosure, her 
judgment took the place of impulse, and she saw that she 
might do harm instead of good by such a course. Esther's 
delicacy would be up in arms. She would be sure to place 
fresh difficulties in his way, instead of removing any. 

Constance had meant that they should meet at Easter, 
and had written to Mrs. Carrington, inviting her and Mr. 
Carrington to spend a few days with them then. She had 
judged it best to mention at the same time that Esther 
would be with them. Mr. Carrington would see the note, 
and urge his mother to accept the invitation. Instead of 
an acceptance, however, a refusal had come. They were 
going down to Devonshire, and there had been an end of 
that. 

A desperate measure at length suggested itself to 
Constance. She would write to Mr. Carrington at his 
chambers. She had never written to him before, and if she 
wrote now to his mother's house, she must know, and would 
either inquire into or misconstrue the circumstance. Mrs. 
Carrington's intentions with regard to herself, and her 
motives with regard to Esther, dawned upon her as she 
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meditated, and still further impelled her to act. It was 
strange that she never for a moment doubted Esther's power 
to return Carrington*s affection. There had been just that 
amount of confidence between them on the subject which 
might mislead both. They had both liked and admired 
him, and both been interested in his character ; but his com- 
panionship had rather seemed to stimulate their minds than 
to touch their hearts. Constance judged her friend by herself. 
The object of the keen . and subtle tenderness, the mere 
reflection of which had penetrated her heart, could not be 
insensible. The consciousness of love might be shut up and 
hidden, as the rose in the bud is hidden in its calyx of green, 
but she did not doubt that it would blossom in the sunshine 
of his favour. 

She took up her pen and wrote, not without agitation, the 
first lines she had ever written in secret. They bore wit- 
ness, in their abruptness, to the state of her mind. 

Dear Mr. Carrimoton, — I promised to helpyoo, and, to redeem my 
promise, I write to you now. If you wish to see Esther again, yon will 
not go down to Devonshire, you will come here. She will be with 
us from Thursday till Tuesday. She is going out to Auttxalia with 
Kate and Harry — she and the whole family. They sail the week after 
Easter. It was to have been put off for another month, but Hany has 
arranged it all I 

Yours very sincerely, 

Constance Vauohan. 

** Harry has arranged it all " was dashed underneath with 
a feeling that he had been the beginning of discord and 
trouble, and that she would have been glad to blot him oat 
of their lives there and then. 

The succeeding days were at once too long and too short 
for Constance Vaughan — days of feverish impatience and 
anxiety combined. She was not one who would droop 
imder an unrequited love. There is no necessity to quote 
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concerning her the much-used ** worm in the bud.'* She 
could feel, and feel deeply ; but to her active mind and large 
liberal culture there were other things in the world worth 
living for, if equal love should be denied. She could turn 
from it to the duties of the day — ^tum resolutely from her- 
self and engage her heart for the welfare of others. In the 
interval that had passed she had disciplined herself to this ; 
but she now felt that it would be better for her if all possi- 
bility of hope were at an end. In an unguarded moment 
she had known that it could live. 

She now busied herself in preparation for her guests. It 
had seemed, indeed, at one time, as if Kate would have 
withdrawn. She had written to say that some friends 
whom Harry had picked up in the North had invited them, 
and that Harry desired to go, for half the week at least. 
She supposed she had better go with him. But Constance 
had opposed with such earnest and tender entreaty, that 
Kate had softened in her mood, and Harry had been pre- 
vailed upon to go alone, much to his sister-in-law's secret 
satisfaction. For a few days, at least, she would have 
Kate all to herself again. 
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NO ANSWER. 

JT was Thursday before Easter at last, and Kate 
was at Redhurst at an early, hour. It was her 
first visit since the day when her father had re- 
fused to listen to her prayer to be taken back to 
her old home, and it did not appear likely to be a comfortable 
one to either him or her. Whether it was that the memory of 
the refusal stirred her to renewed soreness, or that her 
grief at the thought of leaving England was intensified at 
sight of the scene of her happy girlhood, her looks and 
speech alike spoke of ill-concealed and bitterly resented 
suffering. She took up the position of a not very welcome 
stranger instead of a daughter of the house, and managed 
to stand aloof both from love and pity. 

Her father took pains, by every tender courtesy, to win 
her back. He would have given anything to have her open 
her heart to him, to win her to acknowledge that he was in 
the right, as he knew her better judgment was already tell- 
ing her, but his efforts were unavailing. Once or twice, 
when he tried to introduce the subject, she set it coldly 
aside. If he could have seen the passionate grief in which she 
indulged in secret he would have been more troubled still. 

She went about the place alone, followed by the old 
blind house-dog, whom she had often hugged in the pas- 
sionate griefs of her childhood, once sobbing herself to 
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sleep with her head pillowed on his side. But this was a 
grief which no sleep would soothe. She had awakened to 
life-long disappointment, and she knew not how to bear it. 
To have her wishes disregarded, her influence unfelt, her 
life emptied at once of freedom, and love, and joy — ^this 
was what she had to bear. Besides the simple natural 
sorrow of parting from all whom she had loved, she had the 
terrible consciousness that she did not, and could not love 
as she ought, the man whose wi41 had become her law. 

The afternoon brought Mr. Walton and Milly — every 
afternoon of the holidays was to see them there. They 
were only partly aware of Kate's trouble, and were too 
happy themselves to be able fully to sympathise with it. 
Milly was very sorry for her sister's departure ; but if her 
husband wished it, Kate would be sure to get reconciled to 
it in time, and doubtless all would go well; she and her 
husband would come back again. For her own part, Milly 
would have preferred staying at home, but she would have 
gone round the world with Herbert, and though Hany was 
not like Herbert, Kate must like going with him. 

This was the strain in which she spoke comfort, with the 
effect of making one of her hearers irritable, and the others 
apprehensive. 

The little family circle no longer thought, no longer felt 
alike ; the chain of sympathy was broken. They were 
almost uncomfortable till' Esther arrived, and introduced, 
naturally and from another point of view, the one subject 
which occupied the thoughts of all. 

The evening passed in discussing the voyage, its dis- 
comforts, and the alleviations of which these were capable ; 
the country to which they were bound, and its social and 
political prospects, of which Mr. Walton took the gloomy, 
and Mr. Vaughan the hopeful view. It was most unlike 
the evenings which the same group had often passed there. 
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There was no gaiety where all had once been gay* They 
were grave and subdued, like people who met for the last 
time. An undefined feeling of this kind crept over them, 
and deepened as the evening advanced. When music was 
asked for, Constance and Esther, who sang weU together, 
seemed to choose the saddest songs, till they seemed to 
breathe the very air of sighs. Tears were unshed, but 
they were not far from gathering, when Kate took her 
sister's place and dashed into a light and bright, but noisy 
Italian song, which jarred on everybody. Esther felt glad 
when the evening came to an end. 

The services of Good Friday had a salutary influence on 
this unsatisfactory state of things. It united them once 
more in feelings at once tender and sacred. Their own 
trials became insignificant in the contemplation of the 
sufferings of the highest and holiest. 

" How dear she can be,'* said Constance to Esther, when 
the day was done, and Kate, though silent, had been 
warmly affectionate to her, and almost penitent towards 
her father. " Oh, Esther, what is to become of her ? " 

It was very late indeed, or rather very early, when 
Constance retired from Esther's room through a small 
dressing-room which opened on her own. She almost 
wondered at herself that, during that long conference on 
things temporal and spiritual, she had not been betra3red 
into some confidence which must have led to the disclosure 
of her secret, or, rather Mr. Carrington's ; but he was not 
mentioned. And Esther, too, retired wondering at the 
reticence of her friend, and almost inclined to think that 
there was nothing in the hint which Mrs. Carrington had 
so cleverly conveyed. 

On Saturday — how desperately fast the days went by ! — 
Esther, accompanied by both Kate and Constance, went 
down to Mr. Wiggett's garden to visit little Mary, whom 
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Esther had conveyed thither on her way to Redhurst. The 
garden wore its soberest and tenderest hues of brown 
and green. Patches of rich, smooth, freshly-turned mould 
alternated with patches of springing plants. The borders 
were not gay, but the spring flowers showed here and there 
in white and gold, and in the orchard the plums had put 
on their light snowy blossoms. Outside, in the fields, 
which made part of the garden, men were sowing breadths 
of carrots, parsnips, savoys, kale, and all their kindred. 
Inside, in the flower garden, Mr. Wiggett himself was 
sowing sweet peas, mignonette, stocks, and other hardy 
annuals, planting, and grafting, and training his wall fruit. 
In the former of these occupations he was being actively 
assisted by little Mary. He had written Her name in big 
letters all along one of the borders, and she had strewed 
out of her own hands the seed into the furrows, which were 
to blossom into " Mary Potter," in white and purple candy- 
tuft. 

They had just finished the task when Esther and her 
friends appeared. Mary was a little disappointed that 
there was nothing to be seen at present for her labour. 
The seed was covered up, and she could only point to the 
bare blank earth, and assure them that the wonder was 
hidden there. 

Little Mary's beauty and grace captivated every one. 
The child's gaiety was always tender ; great pleasures — 
and her visits to the garden had been great to her beyond 
comparison with all the pleasures of her life — exalted rather 
than excited her. Kate began to court her acquaintance, 
and Mary, after a little consideration, inclined to be friends, 
especially as she had seen "the lady" before. "The 
lady" was her distinctive name for her sister's grandest 
and gayest visitor. 

While Kate chatted with the child, Constance was in full 
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conference with Mr. Wiggett concerning her greenhouse 
plants. He invited her to come and inspect his, and as 
they went off together, Mary, not choosing to lose sight of 
one friend in gaining another, led Kate to follow in the 
same direction ; Esther brought up the rear. 

The greenhouse was far gayer than the garden, and as 
the whole party passed through its narrow door in single 
file, Esther was left outside. Looking up through the 
glass of a similar structure she caught sight of a pale face 
and gleaming grey eyes. It was Philip, and he was look- 
ing full at her. Her ready smile was answered, flashed 
back on her with all the light of his singularly radiant one. 
But Esther did not stop there. She had come to see him 
as well as her little sister, and when she saw him she 
naturally went straight to him, turned from the door she 
was entering, and went in where he was sitting in the 
warm, moist forcing-house. 

" Are you better ? ** she asked, her voice full of the tender 
reverence with which she had learned to regard him. 

"Yes,** he answered in his abrupt way, adding, hurriedly, 
" I have been too long idle. I $mi going back to woric on 
Tuesday.** 

"You know that we are going away?** she returned, 
not knowing what to say, for his manner checked her 
speech. 

Another and yet more abrupt " Yes.** One unused to 
him might have construed it into, " What does that matter 
to me?** but Esther, looking in his face, saw there an 
expression of acute pain. He was silent for a moment or 
two. He could not grow paler, but a livid hue spread 
round his eyes. He had risen from his seat to meet her, 
and now he was obliged to sink into it again. 

" You are ill,** cried Esther, turning faint, as she saw 
him apply his handkerchief to his lips, and felt rather than 
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saw that the red tide of life had burst its barriers again 
* I fear you are very iU." 

He looked up almost gaily, a sort of chivalrous defiance 
in his manner, and deprecating her concern, whispered, '* I 
shall be better presently." 

She stood waiting, unwilling to leave him thus. 

" Let me call Mr. Wiggett," she said, at length. 

He shook his head ; and looking round, she could see 
the others moving away. Kate nodded as she passed with 
little Mary. They were gone to explore some other comer 
of the garden. 

When Philip recovered himself she was standing over 
him. She had pushed one of the casements open to give 
him air, and her eyes were fiill of tears, so that she could 
not meet his. 

'' I must go now,** she said, and half held out her hand, 
and then withdrew it, as there was no corresponding move- 
ment on his part. 

" I shall not see you again,'* he said, hurriedly. " I have 
got a job down in the country, and when I come back to the 
old place you will be gone.*' 

There was a tone so sad in his voice, that it brought 
before Esther vividly the almost desolate loneliness of 
his lot. 

*< I shall have to work all the harder,'* he said, half to 
himself. 

She looked questioningly at him. 

" I shall have to work hard to forget you,*' came from 
his lips, while the light of an almost overpowering passion 
flashed into his face, "or rather to forget myself,** he 
added, with a gasp, and rising to his feet again. 

Esther stood for a moment wavering ; the next, she laid 
her hand upon his arm, and, scarcely knowing what she 
said, faltered, *^ Come with us.** 

Y 
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His heart gave a great bound, and he seemed to gain a 
sudden strength. He took her hand and carried it to his 
lipsy and then held it in both of his. 

He comprehended in a moment all that her words implied 
of happiness in the future. He saw before him a land of 
promise, a land where men of nerve and brain like his 
have room to grow great. He knew that in that future 
she offered him herself. 

"God bless you, for ever and everl" he cried, looking 
into her charmed eyes. " But it must not be. I shall not 
die yet — I shall do some more work before I go ; but I carry 
the warrant here within me, signed in that broken vein of 
mine. You have given me joy enough to last me till the end." 

Little Mary came back breathless with running, to find 
her sister and Philip standing hand in hand, and looking 
"glad and sorry,*' as she phrased it, "all at once." A 
long, silent clasp of the hands, a long, half-tender, half- 
mournful gaze, never to be forgotten by either, and they 
parted. Esther found herself walking down the garden 
path by little Mary*s side, with a strange, hitherto unknown 
feeling, as if she no longer belonged to herself. Not even 
to Constance did she breathe a word of what had passed ; 
and Constance, full of her own anxious thoughts, did not 
notice her absence of mind. 

Constance, who was always on the look out for the post, 
had her mind set at rest at last. In the evening a letter 
came to her from Mr. Carrington. It ran : — 

Dear Constancb,— You will be glad to hear that I have had it out 
with my mother, and that my own mind is quite made up. I come up 
to town on Tuesday, and will lose no time in learning my future fate. — 
Ever yours sincerely, B. Carjunoton. 

"Just like him. An answer and no answer," though; 
Constance, as she put the note into her pocket, and tried 
to look unconcerned. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

TO GRAVESEND. 

J HE brief Easter holidays were over and gone 
Constance accompanied her sister to town in 
order to be with her all the time that remained 
till her departure. Mr. Vaughan was to join 
them a few days later, and to go with them to Plymouth, 
where they were to embark. Kate's improvement had been 
transient enough ; now and then she relented, but for the 
most part she took refuge from her grief in a stony quiet- 
ness, which her father and sister knew to be unreal, and 
which gave them the keenest pain. 

The Potters were to embark at Gravesend, but Constance 
would not say farewell to her friend till the very last. She 
would see her again when the ship touched at Plymouth. 
Nothing whatever had been heard of Mr. Carrington. 
Constance had called at his mother's house, though she 
was ready to quarrel with herself for having done so ; but 
they had not returned to town. It was a mystery, or 
rather it was no mystery to Constance, for she solved it 
immediately. The hero of the piece had turned faint- 
hearted after all. He was afraid of the risk of matrimony. 
She had heard him talk of it as a risk under the most 
favourable circumstances, so she only judged him out of 
his own mouth. His conduct, however, went far towards 
curing her of her too great regard for him ; and that he 
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was not worthy of Esther was the conclusion at which she 
speedily arrived. 

At length the day of departure came. On the morrow 
the ship was to leave Gravesend, and the passengers must 
be on board the day before. Ever3rthing was ready in the 
Potter household. The whole family had assembled once 
more in the dismantled house in the midst of their nu- 
merous packages, having slept and breakfasted in one of 
the least disreputable coffee-houses in the neighbourhood. 
The bulk of their belongings had been shipped at the dock, 
but Martin and Willie were to be the pioneers of the party, 
and to take care of what remained, and see it safe on board, 
and for this purpose they were to set off by an earlier train. 
They could hardly conceal their impatience to be on the 
move, while Bob and Walter, though uneasy at the sight 
of their mother's sad face and frequent sighs, and Esther's 
grave, pale looks, found it difficult to keep down their spirits. 

At last the cart — ^belonging to the neighbouring green- 
grocer — ^which was to convey the baggage, arrived, not 
before Bob had been twice sent off to expedite its coming, 
and Martin and Willie assumed the command of loading 
it — a command which the two younger brothers for once 
obeyed with alacrity. When it was ready, nothing would 
serve Master Johnny but going with his brothers ; so, after 
a brief opposition from his mother, he was suffered to ride 
away in triumph on the top of a pile of boxes, while the 
others walked by the side of the cart. Mary could not 
bear the division of the party, and her opposition had been 
conquered by the promise that they would all wait at the 
station and go by the same train. It was a sight to watch 
the boys go off, beckoning back so cheerfully, leaving be- 
hind not a single regret, full of hope, and life, and energy. 
But to their happy smiles their mother's eyes were blind, 
blind with smarting tears. 
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She was still further troubled when the twins, instead of 
waiting to go with her, set off to walk by themselves. It 
seemed as if she could not keep her flock together any 
longer, an omen of the lasting separation which must 
sooner or later come. 

Timothy Wiggett had insisted on seeing them off. He 
had slept in town for the purpose, and was at Sutton's 
Alley in good time with a cab. Into this Mary and 
Esther and Sarah and little Polly were to be put, with 
sundry small packages not entrusted to the cart : he him- 
self was to ride on the box. 

At the last moment Esther missed her mother, and went 
through the house to find her. A stifled sob came from 
one of the empty rooms. It was the room in which her 
father died. She paused at the door for a little, and then 
entered softly and stood by Mary's side. She was crouch- 
ing on the floor with her face hidden in her hands. Very 
softly Esther whispered, " Mother." The name from her had, 
even yet, a newness and sweetness to Mary's ear. '* Mother, 
we are all waiting for you," repeated Esther ; and Mary felt 
the comfort of the wisely chosen words, and rose and suf- 
fered Esther to lead her downstairs and place her in the cab. 

At the station, Mr. Wiggett, under Esther's direction, 
managed to get the whole family together in one second- 
class compartment. Mary's anxiety that they should all 
be together seemed to increase, and the carelessness of 
the twins in the matter of gratifying her wish was painful 
to witness. Martin and Willie absented themselves for a 
time, in their eagerness to see that everything was right, 
and Bob and Walter in their eagerness to see everything, 
right or wrong. But at last Timothy, by dint of warding 
off all intruders, and nearly wedging himself into the car- 
riage window, got them all together, and shut them in, just 
as the train moved off. 
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On the way to Gravesend little Mary sat on Timothy 
Wiggett's knee, and fell asleep there. Timothy had not 
much to say. That there was nothing worth sa3rmg in a 
world where such things as this went on was pretty mnch 
his view of matters mundane in the present crisis. He 
looked down at the child from time to time, and touched 
her cheek with his fat hand wistfully. It was unlike his 
bright little Polly to be sleeping thus. She was breathing 
hard, too, and had got a bright red rose on either delicate 
cheek. 

''She is wearied out with all the bustle and excitement 
of these last few days," said Mary, noticing the look. 
'' My own head aches with it ; and she woke and cried with 
hers a good deal in the night." 

** She's too tender for this sort of thing," he replied, 
shaking his head. '' It's a bad business altogether, and if 
you like to turn back yet, you'll all have a roof to shelter ye 
as long as my name's Timothy." 

A faint smile at what seemed only a mild joke was all 
the answer Mary gave. 

They were soon at their present destination. Mary con- 
tinually looking round for the straying members of her 
family with the distracted air of a lost person, was put into 
the boat last, and was the last, save Timothy, to leave it. 
They were all on the deck before her. 

But what a deck ! None of the party, except Martin and 
Willie, had ever before seen an emigrant ship, and the con- 
fusion caused them to feel something like dismay. They 
had to move on, to give room to fresh comers, through 
narrow lanes, between piles of goods. Bales, barrels, boxes 
were being swung in the air from the boats and lighters 
alongside, and dropped into the depths, and rolled, and 
bumped, and knocked about on every side. The vessel 
was an auxiliary screw, and they were coaling her, and 
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black dust flew about, and water floated on the slippery 
planks. 

Martin and Willie guided the party, for they had had the 
advantage of a previous visit to the ship, under the care of 
Harry West. They led the way first to their own quarters. 
The condition of things there was not such as to reassure 
them, Down the steep break-neck ladder they could catch 
a glimpse of the confusion reigning in the semi-darkness 
below. At the very mouth of this pit two men were squab- 
bling angrily. 

" I say, bundle your traps out o' this. That's my berth. 
I been and took it a week ago." 

" No, I won't. First come first served, that's my motto," 
shouted the defendant, who was evidently of opinion that 
possession is nine-tenths of the law. 

" You won't, won't you ! Then I'll make you," retorted 
the claimant, and was proceeding to a summary ejectment, 
when the appearance of some constituted authority, to which 
both appealed at once, rendered an)rthing further unintel- 
ligible. 

" You needn't go down just now," said Martin, catching 
the look of consternation on his mother's face; "but we 
have got very good places, not far from the entrance, where 
we will have plenty of light and air ; further back it is 
rather dark and close." 

"What a dreadful place I " groaned Mary. 

" Will you have to live down there among those rough 
men?" asked Esther, her face reflecting the dread on her 
mother's. 

" Men must take the world as they find it, mother," said 
Martin, with an assumption of manliness which, however, 
became him well ; " they won't do much good in it if they 
don'^t," he added, turning to Esther. 

" But the boys,^' she whispered, for even a glance had 
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told her that the men down there were not the associates 
that a sister would choose for her brothers, or a mother for 
her sons. There was worse than rudeness in one or two of 
the faces she had caught a glimpse of. 

'< Will and I will take care of them the best we can," 
he whispered in reply, as they moved away. " We've had 
plenty of the same sort of thing, and if they take to it, it 
won't be for want of seeing the ugly side of it. But it 
isn't in them. They only get to hate it the more the closer 
they come to it." 

Esther drew but small comfort from this philosophy of 
her brother's, and could not help wishing that the boys had 
not been separated from them, but she said no more. 

They went on, looking down into another similar pit, 
where a number of women seemed to be preparing for an 
early dinner, amid much talking and laughing, and scream- 
ing and scolding. 

Esther was truly thankful when they reached their cabin 
— narrow and confined as it was — ^to find it comparatively 
clean and quiet, and capable of affording some degree of 
privacy. 

*' There seems ten times as much coming in as the ship 
can possibly hold," said Martin to a good-natured sailor. 

" There's plenty more to come yet," he answered, laugh- 
ing. " Never fear, we'll stow it safe enough." 

<< And how long will this confusion last ?" 

" Till we're well out to sea." 

" I wish we were," he said thoughtfully. 

" So do I," echoed the sailor. 

Little Mary was crying with her head again, and com- 
plaining of the harsh noises ; and not all the glorious things 
to be found in an immense packet of sweets with which 
Timothy had provided himself could tempt her to raise it 
from her mother's shoulder and share in the refreshment^ to 
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which her brothers were soon doing ample justice, standing 
round the cabin door, while the others sat within. 

There were other two who turned away from the com- 
fortless meal. Esther and her mother felt as if the first 
morsel would choke them. They, too, wished the ship 
would sail. The agony of parting must last as long as 
they were linked to the shore. They longed to have it 
over, or even for the night to come and hide them from the 
noise and tumult, and suffer them to weep in secret. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE GUIDE-BOOK. 

[HIS 18 the very day the Wests were to have 
sailed,*' said Benjamin Carrington tohis mother, 
as the train in which they were seated stopped 
for a few minutes at one of the stations on the 
up line to London. They were the only occupants of the 
carriage, but for all that they had been very sparing in 
conversation during the long hours of their journey that 
had already passed. Mrs. Carrington found that speaking 
while the train was in motion fatigued her, and her son 
was not sorry to keep silence and give himself up to his 
own meditations. 

" So it is, my dear," she answered ; " I am sorry we did 
not see them again before they went away. I like her; 
she was always a favourite of mine ; and I think it is quite 
shocking that she should be dragged out to that dreadful 
place. I could see she was going against her will, though 
she was too proud to own it." 

<*What an intolerable fellow that young West is," said 
her son. And then the train rushed on again, and the old 
lady sank back among the cushions, while the young man 
relapsed into his dreamy mood. 

After a time, however, he became restless; either the 
chain of his present thoughts had been broken, or he had 
wearied of pursuing it. He had given full ten minutes to 
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the morning paper, and considered himself the master of 
its contents, the latest intelligence being all he ever 
troubled himself to read. So he began rummaging a small 
black despatch-bag which was his constant travelling com- 
panion, less with any idea of finding anything readable 
than of arranging its miscellaneous contents, with that 
almost excessive love of order which is a characteristic of 
such minds as his. 

His clerk had packed it up on the eve of his departure, 
and had met him with it at the station, telling him that it 
contained the letters and papers which as yet he had not 
seen. The letters he had read on his journey down, the 
papers he had afterwards disposed of, chiefly in the small 
hours, when his restless intellect kept him awake. He 
took them out now one by one, looked at the writing en- 
dorsed on each, and bound them together with a stray bit 
of the orthodox red tape. The letters he put together in a 
small side-pocket. The bag was exhausted. 

Not quite, however. Flat in the bottom of it lay a guide 
to the beauties of Devonia. He had never read it; had 
been too much occupied to think about it. He took it now, 
and opened it about the middle, or, rather, it opened of 
itself there, and disclosed another letter, a letter unlike 
the rest, one of those long, narrow, pinky envelopes which 
ladies employ. At first he thought it must be a note of his 
mother's slipped in by accident, the more so as a glance at 
the handwriting showed him that it was from Constance, 
with whose notes to his mother he was perfectly familiar. 
But no, the letter was unopened, and addressed to himself. 
There could be no mistake. " Benjamin Carrington, Esq.,** 
and the postmark showed it to be nearly three weeks old. 
The unfortunate guide-book had been thrust into the black 
bag back downwards, the letter had slipped into the book, 
and the book had slipped into the bottom of the bag when 
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the papers had been pulled out. All this flashed through 
his mind in a moment, even before he had time to open the 
note, though h^ did this impatiently enough. 

It was the note which Constance Vaughan had written 
to him on the eve of the holidays, and which he had never 
seen. He read it at a glance. When he had done so he 
neither raved nor tore his hair, nor tossed the offending 
guide-book out of the carriage window. He folded up the 
note quite deliberately, and sat looking out at the flying 
landscape. Miles and miles the express sped on, and he 
neither moved nor spoke; his thoughts all the while, not 
unlike that outer world, seemed fl3dng too, while in reality 
they stood still. He was conscious of this as he looked 
from time to time on his mother's face, who was now 
sleeping peacefully opposite to him. "I am not horribly 
miserable,'' he thought, and his most mocking smile played 
round his lips, '* but this feeling is worse than the acutest 
misery. I wish I could shake it off and be in a passion — 
a good old-fashioned rage at everything and everybody, 
myself included." 

Of course he could say nothing about the note to his 
mother. Again and again he stole a look at her, not 
without tenderness. Was it possible that she was aware 
of this, and had purposely detained him in Devonshire? 
No, he cast aside the unworthy suggestion. Worldly he 
knew her to be, but base he could not think her. The very 
thought roused him to do battle with himself, and recalled 
the resolution and self-reliance which had lately stirred 
him. He was determined to carry out the life which he 
had planned, though she was lost to him for ever. He 
would not sipk into a scoffing sickly-minded Sybarite with- 
out an effort. ^ It was his last fight with the sulky demon 
Do-nothing, and before the train stopped he had prevailed. 

When Mrs. Carrington had discovered the immediate 
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necessity for a visit to some distant relations in Devon- 
shire, her motive had not been far to seek, and was quite 
apparent to her son. He had resented it far more than he 
would have resented any active opposition. It was, in 
fact, treating him like a child, and he took an early oppor- 
tunity of telling his mother what were his intentions with 
regard to Esther. 

Mrs. Carrington happily took up the ground of objection 
to Esther's .relatives, where she was easily met by her 
son. Where the spheres of life were so distinct there 
could be no difficulty, none which such a woman as Esther 
could not deal with gracefully and graciously. A weaker 
woman, by her very fears and scruples, might make a mess 
of it ; but she, he felt sure, would be able to act with judg- 
ment as well as tenderness. Then he did not intend to go 
in for a life of pleasure, which meant living for other 
people's pleasure rather than your own. He meant to 
enter upon an active life, whether in public or private. He 
did not, in planning all this for himself, expect her, his 
mother, to provide the means. He meant to begin life as 
a poor man, with a small establishment. 

This latter portion of his plan was, perhaps, the most 
distasteful of all to Mrs. Carrington, who loved power, and 
had on more than one occaision made her son — ^fond of him 
and proud of him as she was— feel that she duly appreciated 
her position as mistress of the purse. He had often felt, 
in his more active mood, that he lacked freedom, the 
freedom which only independence can give, and he had 
lately acknowledged to himself a deficiency of the manly 
virtues which dependence breeds. Obstinate on the score 
of trifles he had always been. Now he set himself firmly 
to make the great stand of his life. 

It was not done without a struggle; but at last Mrs. 
Carrington found herself obliged to yield, and it was then 
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that her son had written his misleading note to Constance. 
But having given in on the chief point, she expected to be 
yielded to on the minor one of still further delay, and in 
the midst of this new struggle she was seconded by a sharp 
attack of illness, which confined her for a week to her bed» 
and for another to the sofa. 

Her son had occupied much of his time during her ill- 
ness — ^which was only alarming for the first few days — in 
arranging his afiairs, and also in discovering how veiy 
much he was in love ; and all this in the intervals of the 
demands made upon him by a large party of very young ladies, 
to whom he proved an interesting object of study, and who 
were convinced that he needed a great deal of their society. 

He would not have acknowledged a hope so utterly 
groundless ; but as the train neared London, and he felt his 
resolution return, he began to fancy that Esther might still 
be his — not even yet be gone. Ships did not alwa)rs set sail 
on the appointed days. But if even the worst had happened 
that seemed probable, the other side of the world was not 
too far to follow her. 

It was with something like impatience that he leaped 
from the train and assisted his mother from the carriage. 
Her own man was waiting on the platform to perform all 
other needful services ; but it was with a gasp of astonish- 
ment that she heard Mr. Carrington say, " Here is the 
carriage ; I will see you to it, and then I must be absent for 
an hour or two.** 

«• Where are you going ? ** said Mrs. Carrington, in 
astonishment. 

'' I am going to make an inquiry which cannot be de> 
layed," he answered. 

" I never heard of it before,'* she murmured. 

<* Do not wait dinner for me,** was his only reply, and 
he was gone. 
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" So unlike Benjamin," thought his mother. " He never 
used to do anything in a hurry. But he is altogether un- 
like himself," she added, mentally, with a sigh, as she sank 
back in her carriage and was driven away alone. 
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CHAPTER L. 

TOO LATE. 

I HE same night saw Benjamin Carrington speed- 
ing back to Plymouth. He had learnt that the 
ship had left Gravesend a day later than had 
been announced, and that, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, she would likewise be a day later in making her 
final start from the southern port. He had also made sure 
that both the Wests and the Potters were gone. 

He had been somewhat afraid to tell his mother how mat- 
ters stood. He had shrunk from seeing her exhibit some 
triumph on the occasion — ^that species of triumph which 
profound egotists exhibit when events occur to favour their 
wishes — a triumph as if the course of the universe had been 
ordered for their especial service. He shrank from seeing 
this, and yet before dinner was over he had communicated 
to her the fact of Esther's departure with her family. 

" All gone ! *' the old lady ejaculated, taking the intelli- 
gence quite differently from what he had expected. " How 
do you know ? " 

" I heard of it by letter to-day, and I have been to both 
the houses. It is four days since the Potters sailed, and 
the Wests went down to Plymouth only this morning." 

" What a pity we did not know that those Potters were 
going/* she remarked. 

Esther, cut off from her objectionable relations, and 
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managed by her, Mrs. Carrington, was quite a different 
person from Esther with a low-bom mother and ill-bred 
sisters at her back. She did not doubt her power of manag- 
ing her. She no more doubted her power of managing 
any human being than she doubted her power to speak. 
Esther was poor, and she rather liked the idea of her son 
marrying a poor wife. Then she was by far the most dis- 
tinguished-looking young lady of her acquaintance ; and 
above all things Mrs. Carrington worshipped distinction. 

Mr. Carrington looked up at his mother with a question- 
ing glance as she repeated her last words. 

She smiled at him graciously. "We might have 
managed to detain one of them/' she added. 

The old lady had made one of the conquests in which she 
delighted. Her son looked at her gratefully, and thanked 
her warmly. 

She was, however, hardly prepared for a movement so 
decisive as starting off by the mail train in the hope of 
catching them up. This was what her son proposed, and, 
moreover, intended to execute, notwithstanding all that she 
could urge to the contrary. He would survive the fatigue, 
and sleep very well in the train, he had no doubt. 

He had, however, miscalculated his powers for once. 
Over-strained and sleepless, he sped through the night ; 
and the hopeless nature of his errand forced itself upon 
him more and more. He might be in time to see Esther 
once more, and to tell her how and why he had come ; but 
was it likely that she would forsake her friends and go back 
with him at a moment's notice ? It is true that Constance 
and Mr. Vaughan would be there to receive her ; but he 
could hardly flatter himself that she loved him well enough 
to take a step so sudden. What a fool he had been in the 
past, and on what a wild-goose chase had he come for the 
present 1 

t 
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In spite of these depressing thoughts, however, he had 
determined to press his suit in the plainest tenns, and 
snatch Esther, if possible, from the very brink of fate. 
Faith, too, had risen with courage, aad he never doubted 
for a moment that she would remain wholly uninfluenced 
by any motive save the one which he desiderated — ^attach- 
ment to himself. That he should find her unable to return 
his love, was the only possibility he had to dread. 

When the pearly light of the May morning glimmered 
in upon him and the solitary fellow-traveller who had been 
snoring comfortably by his side for the last three hours at 
least, Benjamin Carrington looked the anxious lover to 
perfection. He was haggard with sleeplessness and fatigue, 
and instead of his usual calm elegance of person and 
demeanour, he had all the appearance of roused and rest- 
less energy. He was no longer looking down on the con- 
flict, but taking part in it — ^taking his share of huny, and 
strife, and wound. Could he have looked at himself just 
then, bodily or mentally, in that mirror of self-reflection 
which he so constantly held up to himself, and which had 
often marred his singleness of purpose, and was fast 
destroying his simplicity of character, he would have been 
too much astonished even for self-mockery. But for once 
in his life Benjamin Carrington had no thought of himself. 
Well for him if he can pitch his future life at this far nobler 
key. 

The sun was shining full and fair on land and sea when 
he got out at the station, and stepped into the nearest hoteL 
He had not far to seek for the intelligence he wanted — it 
met him on the threshold : the City had sailed the evening 
before. " She kept her time," said his informant ; '* the 
wind was in her favour, and she went off an hour before 
sundown. I saw her off myself. You weren't going in 
her, sir ? " he added, noticing the expression of disappoint- 
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ment on his listener's face, which certainly did not keep its 
usual impassive look of well-bred indifference. 

'' No/' he replied ; '* I only came to see a friend on 
board." 

'*Too late, sir," and the man shook his head in a rather 
exasperating manner, while he received his order for a cup 
of coffee, and led the way to a room. 

" There's always a party too late for everything. There 
was a party just missed being too late for the City — caught 
her swinging by her last rope off the point of the pier. 
Such a to-do to get them off! They didn't go from this 
house, for they came straight from the station ; but they 
were to have stayed here, and I gave them a hand, and got 
them off all right." 

''Do you know their names?" said Mr. Carrington^ 
It was just possible that it might be the Wests, and he 
wanted to find out Constance and her father, who, in all 
likelihood, were still in the place. 

** I don't know their names," the man answered, " for 
their luggage was in before. They would have been done 
for li it hadn't ; as it was, they had a race for it, and the 
poor lady hadn't a minute to say good-bye to her pa and 
another young lady — her sister, I s'pose; and the young 
gentleman, he'cried, ' Come along, Kate,' and she looked 
wild at him, though she didn't say nothing. It was all his 
fault they were so late, I s'pose," and the man smiled as 
if he had witnessed an aside of the comedy of domestic 
life — a little tiff between a happy young couple, instead of 
having caught a glimpse of its deepest tragedy. 

" Do you know where the elderiy gentleman, whom you 

thought was the lady's father, is stopping?" asked Mr. 

Carrington. '* I think they belong to the party I came to 

see." 

Yes, he was stopping in the house — he and the young 
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lady ; but he didn't know if they were up yet. He would 
go and see, if the gentleman pleased. And in the mean- 
time coflFee was served. 

No ; it was too early to trouble the lady and gentleman, 
even if they were his friends, decided the new arrival ; but 
he gave the man his card, and told him to ascerta^in if the 
gentleman's name was Vaughan, and to present the card 
to him at breakfast. 

The man politely returned from the bar to say that the 
name of the lady and gentleman he had indicated was 
Vaughan, and that he would attend to the instructions he 
had received. 

Then, after slight but much-needed refreshment, Mr. 
Carrington set out again. It was still too early to seek the 
Vaughans, but he had got into that state in which repose 
is impossible — in which the tension of brain and nerve 
must be gradually relaxed before rest can be achieved. He 
thought the sea air would cool the fever of his head, the 
outlook on the water soothe his spirit. He went down to 
the harbour, and paced about the shore, curiously seeking 
from some loitering sailors corroborative evidence concern- 
ing the sailing of the vessel. 

He had thus wandered aimlessly for an hour or so, and 
was thinking of returning to the hotel, when he saw before 
him, at a little distance, Constance and her father. They 
did not see him. They were looking out to sea, pointing, 
in all probability, to the spot where the last glimpse of 
the departing ship had been caught by their watching 
eyes. 

He went up to them slowly. They were evidently in 
the deepest grief, though outwardly calm. Constance was 
dinging to her father piteously. She was the first to observe 
Mr. Carrington's approach. She did not even look sur- 
prised, far less pleased. 
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" You here, Mr. Carrington," she said, coldly, as he held 
out his hand. 

*' And too late," he answered, speaking the words which 
were sounding in his brain like the murmur of the sea. 

He had turned to receive Mr. Vaughan's greeting. " You 
are still in Devon ? " said the latter — Mr. Vaughan's idea 
being, evidently, that he had come from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

'* I came down from London last night,*' replied Mr. 
Carrington. '' I thought the ship was not to have sailed 
till to-day." 

It must have surely been something more than common 
friendship that had prompted this trip of Mr. Carrington*s ; 
and, having painfully learnt a little wisdom in such matters, 
Mr. Vaughan looked from one to the other of the faces by 
his side. He saw nothing melting the sad sternness of his 
daughter's, however, and breathed more freely as he said, 
** We were not much more fortunate. Through a mistake 
of Harry's we only arrived in time to see the vessel moving 
off." 

The remembrance of the scene of yesterday brought 
bitter tears to the eyes of Constance, which she had to turn 
away to hide. 

" And when do you intend to return?" inquired Carring- 
ton, after a painful silence. 

" By this morning's express," replied Mr. Vaughan. 
•* We came out before breakfast to take a farewell look," 
and he nodded out toward the distant horizon. 

" I should have been glad to return with you," said Mr. 
Carrington, " but as I only travelled up yesterday, and have 
been on the move for the last four and twenty hours, I fear 
I must remain and get a few hours' rest." * 

It did not appear that Constance was taking the slightest 
notice of him, though the last words were spoken at her, and 
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in a decidedly injured tone — a tone which Constance had 
often mocked in the happy days of old. 

At last he addressed her directly. " I did not know till 
yesterday that your friend had gone also. Did you see her 
before she sailed ? " 

Then he had .not received her note. It was, in all proba- 
bility, lying at his chambers. Constance could not but look 
her desire for explanation as these thoughts passed through 
her mind. ** I parted from her in London/' she answered, 
" hoping to see her again ; but we were too late to get on 
board — indeed, they would not have allowed us ; every one 
not going with the ship had been sent on shore. Kate and 
I had to part quite suddenly at last, and in the confusion I 
did not even catch a glimpse of Esther, though she must 
have been standing on the deck." 

"We lost sight of Kate too," said Mr. Vaughan; "in 
fact, we could see nothing but a crowd of people waving 
hats and handkerchiefs — black figures standing out against a 
brilliant evening sky. Even had the light been better, poor 
Constance would not have seen much, I fear," he added, 
looking tenderly at her. 

The three walked on together, Mr. Carrington going over 
to the side of Constance. " Let us hope the parting is only 
for a time," he said, gently. " Harry is sure to come back 
again ; the distance is nothing nowadays." 

He spoke as if the antipodes might be reached in a Long 
Vacation tour. The tone of hope and energy was new to 
her, and she raised her eyes to his face, the tears standing 
on their thick lashes. He comforted her, and unconsciously 
she accepted the comfort. They stood nearer to each other 
than they had ever done before. 

"You will come and breakfast with us?" said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" Unless," Constance put in, with that touch of womanly 
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care which so often wins a man's heart by its betrayal of 
interest in his personal concerns — " unless Mr. Carrington 
would prefer to rest ; he looks quite worn out." 

" I think I shall go back to London with you after all," 
said that gentleman. 

** But you have just travelled down," said Mr. Vaughan. 

" And travelled up only the day before," said Constance, 
showing that she had been paying attention to him after all. 

" ril tell you what we shall do," said Mr. Vaughan, kindly; 
** we will stay here another day. I should like to stay here 
another day," and his eyes went seaward wistfully. " You 
shall go and rest now," and he laid his hand on the young 
man's shoulder as they came up to the door of the hotel, 
" and come and dine with us in the evening. To-morrow 

we can all go up together." 

t 
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CHAPTER LI. 

BAD TIDINGS. 

|[H£ daily paper did not reach Redhurst until 
after breakfast, so Mr. Vaughan escaped the 
temptation, common to other men, to obscure 
himself behind the broad sheet during a moiety 
of the meal. Against this temptation Mr. Walton was not 
proof; but Milly tolerated this, and fil his other failings, 
with more than patience — indeed, had been even heard to 
commend the objectionable practice, and to pick up con- 
tentedly the crumbs of intelligence which fell from the lips 
of her lord and master. Constance, on the other hand, 
could not endure it, and now that she was left alone with 
her father, she regularly cut the paper in two, and shared 
the reading of it with him. 

It was now five days since the departure of Kate and 
Harry, and life was returning into its ordinary channels. 
Father and daughter had breakfasted together with tole- 
rable cheerfulness, and had even talked of taking up 
their usual tasks, which had been laid aside for a time. 
After breakfast, as usual, the damp, folded sheet was 
handed in by a maid- servant, and seized by Constance 
with a faint return of her usual avidity. So dies in human 
hearts the thought of parting — the furrows follow for a 
while the wake of the vessels, but only to be efiaced at 
last. 
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There was still a fire in the breakfast-room, for the 
weather had been unusually cold and stormy, and Con- 
stance spread the paper before the grate, while she stood 
on the hearth-rug dividing it with her paper-knife. 

"There is your half,*' she said, cheerfully, handing the 
sheet to her father; "you like the summary first." 

"Yes, I like to choose what I shall read,** he replied, 
with almost equal cheerfulness. 

Constance smiled, for he accused her of reading what 
she called " the horrors.** Then, as he settled himself in 
his chair, she went off with her portion into her favourite 
nook in the window behind him. 

There was silence in the room for a few minutes, only 
broken by the rustling of the paper in their hands; but 
at the end of that time Mr. Vaughan was startled by 
a deep groan and a heavy fall. He looked round in terror, 
and saw Constance lying in a heap on the floor. She 
had fainted. Mr. Vaughan*s alarm was not unnatural. 
Thanks to fresh air and exercise, to freedom from care, 
and well-disciplined minds, the young ladies of Redhurst 
were not given to fainting fits. Mr. Vaughan had never 
seen one of his daughters faint, and Constance had always 
been the most robust of the three. 

If he had looked round the minute before, he would have 
seen her rise to her feet, and, clasping her hands with a 
look of agony, vainly frame her lips to speak. Ringing 
the bell for the servants, Mr. Vaughan hastened to raise 
her, or, rather, to lay her in an easier posture. But she 
did not long remain insensible. She soon opened her eyes, 
and took the draught of water which the maid held to her 
lips. They lifted her to a sofa, and laid her there, and still 
she could not speak ; though with the return of conscious- 
ness came the return of the agony, which again convulsed 
her face. At length she found relief in weeping. Her 
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father, attributing her suffering to physical pain, proposed 
that the doctor should be sent for ; but she shook her head, 
and at length found voice enough to ask the maid to leave 
her. Then, pointing to the paper, she cried out, through 
her tears, " Oh, poor papa ! " 

Agitated and grieved as he was, Mr. Vaughan lifted the 
paper from the floor to place it on the table, without in the 
least connecting it with his daughter's sudden illness ; but 
as he did so a heading in large letters met his eye — 

''FOUNDERING OF THE CITY ! 

TERRIBLE LOSS OF LIFE ! ** 

It was his turn to drop the silent messenger of evil tidings. 
** My child ! — my child ! ** he cried, burying his head in his 
hands, and flinging himself on his knees by the side of 
Constance. 

She could only repeat, " Poor papa ! " 

There were no other words uttered between them that 
morning. 

Over the first agonising grief a veil must be drawn. No 
one witnessed it, and they never spoke of it — never told 
how they gained courage to read the awful story, and to 
quench the last spark of hope as they learnt that only a 
few of the sailors had escaped, that all the rest of that 
great company had perished. Such things cannot be told. 
We only know that, from time to time, they must be suffered. 

To not a few households in England that morning's 
paper carried ^he like heartrending anguish and dismay. 
Mr. Walton sat opposite to his fair young wife as she 
poured out his coffee, and was glad to know that his face 
was concealed from her behind the page, as he read the 
terrible news. With the paper rustling in his trembling 
hands, he looked up at her, dreading to communicate the 
intelligence which would quench those pleasant smiles for 
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many a morning to come. Once and again he fixed his 
eyes on the headings with a kind of fascination, and tried 
to speak. And when at last he said, '< Milly, my darling ! *' 
in a tone so choked and uncertain, and unlike his own, that 
she rose and came over to his side, he was forced to allow 
her to read for herself, only flinging an arm about her in 
silence, and clasping her to his heart at the moment when 
she saw it all. 

After the first burst of sorrow, nothing would satisfy her 
but to go at once to her father; and Herbert, finding it 
impossible to leave her, accompanied her thither. They 
felt, both of them, that the shock which they had suffered, 
severe as it was, had come to them through the resisting 
medium of their own happiness — a happiness which, in its 
perfect circle, isolated them to a certain extent from the 
whole world, and that Constance and her father would 
suffer infinitely more. 

Mr. Carrington, too, read the announcement at the 
breakfast-table, and startled his mother by an exclamation 
of horror — startled her out of her morning quiet, and took 
away her peace and comfort for the rest of the day. She 
was certainly awe- stricken and sorrowful on account of the 
three young people whom she had known and seen so lately 
in the bloom of youth and beauty ; but her principal con- 
cern was for her son, who, pale as death, had hurried out 
of the house, in the midst of her lamentations, leaving his 
breakfast wholly untasted. 

He, too, was speedily on his way to Redhurst, to offer his 
services to the Vaughans, in case there was anything to 
be done. 

But there was nothing. In ordinary cases of bereave- 
ment there is always something to do, in the doing of 
which the first violence of sorrow finds vent, and is re- 
lieved ; but for those whom the sea has devoured there are 
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no last rites to be paid ; no last looks can be taken of their 

faces ; no flowers can be strewn upon their bodies ; left in 

the depths, 

'< To toss with tangle and with shells," 

nothing remains to be done for them but to sit down and 
weep. 

The evening papers confirmed the intelligence, and gave 
the particulars of the disaster, as taken down from the 
mouths of the survivors. 

For the first two days afier leaving Plymouth the weather 
had been moderate ; but on the second night it began to 
blow, and before morning one of the masts of the ship had 
been carried away. All day the gale continued with un- 
abated fury, and one by one the other masts went overboard, 
hanging over the sides of the heavily-laden ship a mass of 
timber and cordage. A vain attempt was made to secure 
them, but the gale blew harder than ever, and the lurching 
vessel shipped heavier and heavier seas. As long as the 
engine-pumps kept going there had been hope, but at 
length a tremendous sea rushed down into the saloon, and 
the fires in the engine-room were extinguished. Then the 
boats had been got out, and the attempt made to save as 
many as possible. As usual, however, the boats were un- 
workable, and first one and then another was swamped as 
soon as lowered. None but sailors would enter the only 
remaining boat, which pulled off in safety from the founder- 
ing ship, and in a few minutes saw her sink, and all on 
board perish. 

This was the narrative of the survivors, as given in the 
public prints, and there seemed nothing more to be learnt. 
But the sailors had been brought up to London, and Mr. 
Carrington took upon himself the melancholy task of visiting 
them, to see if he could learn anything concerning the dear 
peculiar few in whose fate he and his friends were so 
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deeply interested. All that he could hope for was some 
mournful, perhaps harrowing glimpse of them in the last 
extremity, but even that seemed better than the indiscri- 
minate silence. 

One of the men was sure that he remembered Harry 
helping to clear the ship. 

'* A young man with hair and beard as bright as gold,** 
prompted Carrington. . 

<< Ay, sir; as bright as his watch-chain, and it glittered 
in the sun.** 

** And dressed in blue ? ** 

''Dressed in blue, sir; and a capital sailor. It wasn*t 
the first time he had been to sea. Could keep his feet, 
and take a wetting, like any old salt.** The sailor added 
touches which showed him light as foam to the last. 

But as for the women, the sailors remembered none of 
them. It was too early in the voyage to get acquainted 
with the looks of the passengers. Vexy few had even been 
on deck. They had mostly kept to their cabins and said 
their prayers, and given wonderful little trouble. 

''And that same golden-haired young man,** again 
prompted Carrington, with quivering lips ; " had he any one 
with him — had he a wife ? ** 

" Yes, he had a wife below ; but for that, he would have 
been with us. We could have taken him, but-iie wouldn*t 
leave her, though we tried to persuade him. The pas- 
sengers were either afraid to trust the boat, or they had 
some one on board they wouldn't leave, sir. He was one o* 
them. He wouldn't leave her ; though for once he looked 
a little white like as he watched us shoving off.** 

" And then ? '* 

"And then, sir, he went below,** and the spokesman 
paused with a look in his face which put an end to further 
questioning. 
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This was something for Mr. Canington's pains. Hany 
had refused to leave Kate at last. Perhaps, in the supreme 
hour of separation, there had come to them a union of 
spirit which had gone far to take away the bitterness of 
death. 

Concerning Esther all was blank. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

LOVE AND LOSS. 

||H£R£ was no reserve among the friends at 
Redhurst now. Each knew the other's sorest 
trial and loss. Mr. Vaughan's self-upbraidings 
found their counterpart in those of Mr. 
Carrington. 

The sorrow of both had in it that element of a haunting 
regret which gives more of lasting desolation to the heart 
than anything else ; but, in its manifestions, Mr. Vaughan's 
grief was more like remorse. He blamed himself for having 
urged Kate to go with her husband. If he had but listened 
to her prayer, she would have been with him now, instead 
of gone from him for ever. From the expressions which 
he let fall, Constance could see how he was dwelling on 
this thought. It was, indeed, rapidly prostrating him, 
both in body and mind. He had presumed once more to 
take upon himself the direction of another's life, and with 
what a result ! — a result at once immediate and final. 

It was a very dangerous channel of thought for a mind 
so sensitive and distrustful of itself to pursue — one into 
which only such minds are. apt to fall. The self-sufficient 
of the world pass every day, not over the dead bodies, but 
over the dead souls — dead to faith, and hope, and charity — 
which they had helped to slay, murmuring, triumphantly, 
"Am I my brother's keeper ?" But such as Mr. Vaughan 
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feel the pressure of their responsibility for others to the 
furthest issues of their lightest acts. He once confessed 
that he could not look a beggar in the face and deny him 
an alms — as he felt bound to do, because his reason con- 
demned an indiscriminate charity — ^without being haunted 
by the misgiving that the refusal might be one stroke more 
in the bitter process of hardening a human heart. 

It was no fanciful alarm which Constance felt, and com- 
municated to Mr. Carrington, when she found her father 
brooding on such thoughts as these. Every feeling of self 
died out of her heart in the intensity of her care for him, 
and she consulted Mr. Carrington as freely as if he had 
been a brother ; and in those dark days he proved himself 
worthy of her trust. Always pervaded by a tender melan- 
choly, which formed the background on which the light of 
his intellect and fancy played, there was reason to fear that 
Mr. Vaughan's mind might sink into hopeless gloom. 

•* If I had but allowed her to stay,'* was the constant 
burden of his thoughts. His intellect seemed to centre 
more and more on that terrible " if." His fancy lost its 
spring ; he sat like a man who has been paralysed, looking 
straight before him, hour after hour — looking, and yet see- 
ing nothing. No wonder that Constance was alarmed. 

Between Mr. Walton's strongly-marked mind, taking 
dark enough views of life and human nature sometimes, but 
always at home in the region of the practical and practi- 
cable, and that of Mr. Vaughan, there had always been a 
slight dissonance. It now came out clearer than ever, 
when the more sensitive spirit was rendered still more 
sensitive by suffering. Mr. Walton did him harm, rather 
than good. 

It was Mr. Carrington who proved Constance's best ally 
in sustaining her father's spirit. Evexy hour he could 
spare he spent with them, and in their service. He told 
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Mr. Vaughan the stoxy of his love and loss, and of his 
everlasting regret. The part he had played towards Esther, 
though a more passive one than that which Mr. Vaughan had 
acted towards his daughter, was yet similar enough to allow 
of a deep sympathy between the elder and the younger man... 
But their natural positions seemed to have been reversed. 
It was the younger who brought the power of a broadly 
Christian philosophy to bear upon their common sorrow. 

It has been said that there was no reserve among the 
friends; and there was none, except on the part of Constance, 
and that was the sacred secret of her love, which she had 
buried in her heart, and which seemed, somehow, to belong 
entirely to the past, and to make a part of its sweetness, 
as well as of its pain. It gave her no pain in the present. 

It was a lovely morning. Spring was abroad, filling the 
garden with blossom and sunshine and song. And it was 
Sunday. They were going to the village church together 
— father and daughter and friend, and the two latter had 
stepped out into the garden a little before the time. 
Constance was clad, for the first time, in black. She had. 
been so quiet in her sorrow hitherto, that no special 
sympathy had been offered to her by her companion. She 
had seemed to give rather than to seek support. They 
walked, in silence, a little way down a side walk that led to 
the orchard, the sunshine falling on their path. The place 
was one flush of beauty — one chorus of song. The birds sang 
as if they would leave no pause in their singing. 

" The world is too sad for this ! ** said Constance, calmly; 
but before her companion could answer, she had stopped 
and burst into a passion of weeping. It was as if her own 
voice had called it forth. 

" Dear Constance," said Mr. Carrington, tenderly, "you 
have needed sympathy, and I have been selfishly claiming 
it from you." 
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He tried to comfort her, but it seemed that he was power- 
less. She stood among the blossoms shaken with pas- 
sionate sobs. The birds sang on with persistent piercing 
sweetness ; Mr. Carrington uttered an involuntary " Hush ! " 
over which, at any other time, he would have smiled. Now 
he knew not what to do, unless he, too, could have wept. 

** Your father must not find you thus," he whispered, at last. 

" No," she answered, checking her sobs at once, and 
adding a murmur of thanks for the • reminder. " I shall 
be better now ; " and she proceeded, turning half aside from 
him, to dry her eyes, and to pull her crape veil over her 
tear stained face. 

<* How poor our attempts at comfort are," he said, as 
they moved on again in the direction she indicated— deeper 
still among blossomed trees. 

** No> no ; you have comforted us greatly," she replied. 
** You hive sustained my father as I could not have done. 
You, too, are greatly changed by this suffering." 

**For the better, I hope," he said. 

** Yes, for the better," she answered, simply. 

"I do not feel it as you thought I should?" He was 
only leading her away from herself in asking the question. 

"No." 

** How did you think it would affect me ? " 

** More as it has done my father — with a paralysis of 
hopelessness. More as I felt just now, that sunshine, and 
blossom, and promise, and all putting forth of power, were 
vain things in a life that any moment might overwhelm." 

" I have felt that often enough before, in the presence of 
such calamities, when they fell far away from the sphere 
of my life, and touched me nowhere. Shall I tell you what 
I feel now, when it has smitten me ? I feel my life conse- 
crated by the touch ; it seems as if it belonged to her, and 
must not any longer be a worthless thing to others — ^must 
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not any longer be a thing to be idly thrown away. It has 
somehow lest its littleness, and become related to a larger 
life beyond. It has lost its littleness, and yet gained in 
individuality.'* He had spoken, as if musing, rapidly and 
eloquently. Then he added, in the lower tone of a con- 
fidence imparted, ** If I may say it, I feel as if my life had 
been touched with a touch of divine power, and must 
henceforth belong to Him who gave it." 

And Constance noticed that he uncovered his head, and 
bent it reverently, as he uttered the last words. 

Then they turned to meet Mr. Vaughan, who was coming 
towards them, and Mr. Carrington hastened to offer him his 
arm, with the air of an affectionate son towards a stricken 
father. You would not before have called the latter ** an 
old man ; " you would have spoken of him as such to-day. 

At the first opportunity Mr. Carrington sought out 
Philip, for the two young men had pledged themselves to 
friendship. He went to Philip's lodging, but he was not 
there. ** He has moved away from us,*' said the meek, 
poverty-stricken landlady; adding, in a tone of regret, "but 
I can tell you where he works." 

Following the direction she gave, he went on to the 
workshop, and found Philip there. The workshop was a 
great square, enclosed by brick walls, and lighted from the 
roof. Fires were burning, blown by huge bellows, and 
hammers were ringing on every side. 

Philip stood at an anvil near the doorway, raining thick 
blows on a piece of glowing iron. Mr. Carrington stood 
watching him till he came to a pause in his operations, and 
became conscious at the same time that some one was 
watching him. 

" I suppose I must not detain you now,** said Carrington, 
after a friendly greeting had passed between them. '< Tell 
me where you live, and I will come and see you." 
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** I am on piece-work," Philip replied, " and can talk Xo 
you while this bar is heating ; " and he thrust the piece of 
iron into the fire again, while he leant his weight on the 
beam of the bellows, and sent a shower of sparks up from 
the glowing furnace. " You must speak loud to be heard 
here ; " he added, " and yet your words won't reach any- 
body else's ears." 

" Why have you gone away from the old place? " asked 
Carrington, abruptly. Conversation conducted here was 
likely to be direct, at least. 

" I have gone down east," he replied. •* There's a band 
of us working down there." 

" Will you give me work ? " said Carrington. 
" And welcome. What will you do ? " 
"Whatever I am fit for." 
"That's the thing." 

When they had exchanged these brief sentences, the con- 
versation came to an end. It was significant that neither 
of them spoke of the lost. 

But two or three days after, when they met by appoint- 
ment in Philip's East-end lodging, to which Carrington 
went straight from his chambers, while his mother drove o£f 
to a dinner-party in solitary state, an allusion was made to 
the sad event — ^the first and the last allusion to it which 
passed between them. 

Philip was cutting out work for Carrington, and was led 
to speak of the clergyman of the district. ** He wants to 
know if we are sound before he will countenance and 
encourage us." 

" And what did you tell him ? " 

" I told him our programme was very simple. To preach 
to these heathen nations what the Master preached — ^the 
love of the Father, and the salvation from sin ! " 
Carrington smiled. " And was he satisfied ? " 
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** Not quite. He thought these were all well enough as 
far as they went; 'But,' he said, *we are drifting into a 
sea of nothingness, Mr. Ward, where we ought to be quite 
sure of our ground.* " 

" Rather difficult work," said Carrington. " Well ? '* 

** I told him simply that we could not despair of reaching 
land, if the Master was on board. He is a good man, in 
spite of bad metaphor," added Philip. ** Christian men 
sometimes forget that hope is a Christian duty-^hope for 
self, and church, and world, a duty next to faith, perhaps 
greater, since charity is the greatest, and hope is nearer 
to charity. And there's no such thing as a sea of nothing- 
ness. We are all sailing on the ocean of Divine Love. No 
bad thing to be swallowed up in that." 

Carrington understood the pathetic look on his com- 
panion's face, and both remained for a moment silent and 
sorrowful. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 



TURNED BACK. 




r £ must n9w turn back to the time when we left 
Maxy Potter and her children on board of the 
doomed vessel, with the faithful Timothy in at- 
tendance. As the day went on the confusion 
around them seemed only to become worse confounded, and 
Mary, with her girls gathered around her, and Johnny kept 
as closely as possible by her side, was fain to sit within the 
cabin and keep clear of the little world of chaos which 
reigned without. Martin and Willie, as well as Bob and 
Walter, were abroad in the midst of it, and were evidently, 
especially the latter pair, enjoying the excitement of the 
stirring scene. From time to time they made their appear- 
ance to report on all that was going forward. The two 
elder brothers, with the laudable purpose of comforting their 
mother, brought her every agreeable bit of intelligence they 
could find, the soothing effect of which was generally neu- 
tralised by the younger pair rushing in breathless to com- 
municate something of quite the opposite tendency. " An 
awfully jolly row" was the least alarming of these com- 
munications. Mary was glad when the day came to a 
close, and the sound of carpenters* saws and hammers 
ceased, even though Timothy Wiggett left the ship with the 
rest of the visitors. He left, promising to come again in 
the morning ; he was to spend the night in Gravesend for 
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the purpose, and Mary was glad that she was to see his 
broad beaming face once more, with its silent but perfect 
sympathy. Little Mary had continued ill and feverish and 
fretful, Johnny, too, was unusually dull and heavy. Be- 
fore night it became apparent that both the children had 
caught heavy colds, and Timothy Wiggett had proved 
himself most efficient as a nurse, though he trusted rather 
too much to the agency of pink bull's-eyes and other 
wonderful productions of a like order. 

Morning came at last, after a distressing night,, during 
which the ailing children had suffered no one in their 
immediate neighbourhood to close an eye. Little Mary 
especially had tossed and tumbled and cried and fretted the 
whole night long, and when the morning came her fair face 
and neck were red as fire. Her mother suspected what it 
was, and as soon as possible caused inquiry to be made for 
the doctor. He was not yet on board, but was coming that 
morning to inspect the passengers, and Mary was assured 
that he should see her children first. Timothy Wiggett 
was there before him, having previously ransacked the 
town for all the good things he could think of in the way 
of cakes and confections. But from all good things what- 
ever poor little Mary turned away her head, while Johnny 
took them, and cried because he found himself unable to 
devour them as usual. 

At length the doctor came, a frank, firm-looking man, 
who spoke in tones of clear decision, as if accustomed' to 
his will being made law. He had hardly looked at the 
children when he raised his head, saying, "They must be 
turned back!" 

Mary looked at him as if she hardly comprehended. 

** They must be got out of the ship as quickly as possible," 
he added. " They are both in scarlet fever, and of course 
they cannot be allowed to go." 
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Mary took in the idea of her children's danger, but no- 
thing beyond. It was some time before she thought of all 
which this turning back involved. 

" And you, young woman,** said the doctor, turning to 
Sarah, " what is the matter with you ?" 

"Nothing," faltered the poor girl, who was holding her 
little brother's head. 

But the firm man looked in her e3res and into her mouth, 
and shook his head over her also. He then gave Mary 
some directions, and went off to speak to the master of the 
vessel concerning their immediate removal. Esther came 
forward, and offered to go with him to see the matter settled. 
She stated their circumstances briefly. 

" It is very hard in this case, certainly," said the doctor; 
^* but I cannot, for the sake of one family, allow a virulent 
disease to enter the ship, and endanger the lives of one 
half the passengers." 

He spoke as if there was no appeal from his decision ; 
and indeed Esther felt that there was none. The master of 
the ship was even more peremptory than the doctor. "They 
must leave at once." 

As they arrived at this conclusion, Esther was joined by 
her elder brothers, alarmed and eager. She introduced 
them to the doctor, who, on examination, pronounced in 
their favour. 

" They, at least, need not turn back." 

All the other members of the family passed in review 
before this arbiter of their fate, and were one by one pro. 
nounced safe, especially as he ascertained that only their 
mother, and Sarah, and Esther had been in very close con- 
tact with the sick children for several days. 

It was an excited group that gathered round Mary and 
the little ones, to decide on what was to be done. With 
regard to them and to Sarah, no choice was left; they 
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must obey the mandate issued against them, and leave the 
ship immediately. Orders had already been issued for the 
return of their passage money, and of everything belonging 
to them. The question debated was, Should all turn back 
together and wait for the next ship, or should Martin and 
Willie, with their two younger brothers, be allowed to pro- 
ceed, and let the rest follow? 

The master of the vessel, who had joined the party in 
order to expedite matters, and the young men and boys 
themselves, took the latter view, and urged it strongly on 
the poor bewildered mother. It was like fighting against 
fate, this trying to keep her family together, and Mary 
always went down in a fight with anything. Assured that 
the children would be well again in a week or two, and that 
she and they would follow the others in less than a month, 
she suffered herself to be overruled, and hardly protested 
when the twins, who had been consulting together, de- 
clared their wish to go with their brothers. 

" Esther will take care of you, mother," Martin had said. 
" We can go quite comfortably when we know she is with 
you.** 

And Mary made no further opposition. Martin had more 
power over his brothers and sisters than she had, and would 
take as anxious care for their welfare ; and for the present 
she was absorbed in watching the lambs of her flock, over 
whom the vulture Death seemed to her already hovering. 

Timothy Wiggett, who had stood apart during the eager 
conference, now came forward with his timely aid. It was 
he who carried little Mary on shore, wrapped in a blanket, 
and screened from light and air; while Martin, privately 
informed that the ship would not sail for hours, if at all 
that day, and allowed to accompany them on shore, on 
condition of undergoing a process of disinfection, carried 
his little brother in the same fashion. The parting with 
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the others took place on board the ship, and, in the bustle 
and excitement, was brief and bewildering — one of those 
things only half realised at the time, to be felt all the more 
acutely after, like a sudden wound which is almost painless 
in the giving. 

With difficulty they got a small, plain lodging, no one 
liking to take fever patients. But a childless widow took 
them in at last, through Timothy's persuasive powers, 
which certainly did not lie in his tongue. The children 
and Sarah were soon in bed, and under a doctor's care, the 
former slightly, the latter exceedingly, ill, though in appear- 
ance the cases had been quite reversed. 

Then it was time for Martin to return to the ship, though 
he lingered to the last. After parting with his mother — 
and Mary seemed parting from all her children in parting 
with him — Esther walked down with him to the shore. 
The fine manly young fellow could hardly keep from crying 
along the streets. Esther leaned upon his arm as they 
walked together, their hearts too full for speech. 

**You will take care of mother," were the first and 
almost the last words he said. 

She gave the promise he seemed to require, and they 
wrung each other's hands in silence. 

The last Esther saw of him was his tall, slim figure 
standing up in the boat, and waving good-bye. Her tears 
fell freely under her veil as she paced the streets back to 
their lodgings. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

PEACE AFTER STORM. 

HEN the terrible news of the foundering of the 
City came to Mary Potter she was hanging 
over the sick-bed of her daughter Sarah, who 
was, indeed, dangerously ill. The children, 
who had taken the disease in its mildest form, were up and 
about again, almost as well as ever, while she, poor girl, 
had progressed rapidly from bad to worse. 

When the cup is full it runs over, and the human heart 
cannot hold more than a certain amount of sorrow ; what 
is over remains unfelt. Great calamities are to be measured 
by the length of time in which they involve us in suffering, 
rather than by the intensity of the suffering they cause. 
Some griefs stretch their black shadows over whole lives; 
others but darken a short passage of our history. 

Under the grim shadow of that great disaster, Mary 
Potter will walk to her life's end. She knew not, indeed, 
how she bore it and lived; for long after she could hardly 
be said to live, so dead was she to everything about her. 
Her strength decayed, her beauty withered, she seemed to 
stoop as if with age, and her beautiful hair became in a few 
months thin and grey. 

Timothy Wiggett was not with them when the shock 
came. He had stayed as long as he could, and returned 
commissioned to see Constance Vaughan, and explain to her 
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how matters stood. On his first visit the Vaughans were 
absent, and on the second he was met by the tidings of 
the disaster, and turned away because neither father nor 
daughter was able to see him. The next day he was back 
at Gravesend, arranging with Esther that the whole family — 
all that now remained of it — should come to him as soon 
as Sarah could be moved. As for Mary, she could take no 
part in any arrangement, but was helpless as a child. 

When Constance learned from Esther herself that she 
was still in the land of the living, it was with singular feel- 
ings of mingled pleasure and pain. To both Constance and 
her father the tidings came with a fresh shock. It was 
like tearing open a closing wound. But though it thus for 
a time intensified their pain, it also roused them to a deeper 
and more conscious resignation to the will of God. Esther 
was speedily pressed to take up her abode with her old 
friends, and her coming back to Redhurst gave a fresh 
impulse to the sympathy which is the only cure for an 
overwhelming sorrow to hearts like Mr. Vaughan's. 

It was not long before Esther roused herself to look to 
the future. The money which had come to her, diminished as 
it had been by the expenses of their outfit, would not long 
suffice for the whole family, and they could not always tres- 
pass upon the kindness of friends. But she could not rouse 
her mother. She seemed to turn away with a kind of loathing 
from the future, and from any exertion connected with it. 

Timothy, too, was averse to change. " Mary," he said, 
'''was a good housekeeper.*' Sarah was most useful; it 
was, in reality, Sarah who did all that was wanted ; " and, 
seeing that he paid them nothing, he had an excellent bar- 
gain. The two little chaps counted for nothing ; he throwed 
away as much garden stuff as they required for grub.'' 
Thus they went on, and Esther's purpose was postponed 
from month to month. 
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It was some time after her return before Mr. Carrington 
and Esther met. It was natural that a reaction should 
follow the kind of exaltation that had come upon him. It 
did follow speedily ; but he had been carried by that one 
high tide of feeling out of himself for ever. He sank into 
a state of deep melancholy, but it was a far other and nobler 
melancholy than he had before indulged in. He went about 
a few days looking desperately ill. His mother fidgeted, and, 
to satisfy her, he saw the family doctor, who looked grave, 
and prescribed cheerfulness without excitement. He forgot 
to say where the tonic was to be procured. 

One day, Mrs. Carrington came in from her round of 
•alls. She found from signs in the hall that her son had 
returned before her. With her light brisk step she passed 
ai once into his study. It was on the ground-floor, and 
she gave no warning ere she entered. To her consterna- 
tion, the sound that greeted her was an unmistakable sob, 
and the sight she saw was her son with bis head bent, 
and in utter abandonment, crying like a child* Very 
much alarmed and distressed, she nevertheless stepped 
back behind the door, called to him that she had returned, 
and went away as if she had neither seen nor heard. But 
as soon as she had given him time to recover himself — ^for 
the old lady hated a scene, and, indeed, it was the last 
thing in the world which her son would have chosen to 
encounter — she came in again, taking care to enter less 
softly. 

<* I was coming up to you," he said, in his usual tone. 
** See," and he held forth a letter. 

It was from Constance, to tell that Esther was safe — was 
coming back, as it were, from the dead. She had observed 
no precaution in her announcement, and the shock had 
been too much for him at the moment. An attack of 
serious illness followed. The excitement, and consequent 
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depression, which the shock and counter-shock had caused, 
had brought on a functional derangement of the heart. 

Nor was Esther ignorant of his suffering, and its cause ; 
Constance, holding her knowledge no longer as a secret, 
had told her all. For his sufferings, Esther expressed the 
truest sympathy ; for the cause of them, only a deep regret. 

After the first painful interview, which took place as 
soon as Mr. Carrington had sufficiently recovered, they 
seemed to meet as friends, and they met thus more and 
more frequently as the summer advanced. In the midst of 
the summer splendour of the Redhurst garden they often 
walked together — " Two wan, sick figures walking alone in 
the flowery land." Not that Esther was sick, but she was 
pale with dwelling under the shadow of her own and others* 
sorrows. As for her companion, it was sorrowful to see 
him so faded in his youth. 

All of a sudden he appeared to revive. The air of the 
Redhurst garden seemed to furnish the tonic he required. 
He recovered his cheerfulness, resumed his old interests 
and his new work with fresh vigour. At first Mr. Vaughan 
had desired him to come to them for his own sake, now he 
encouraged his visits, as a means of enlivening the sadness 
that brooded over the house. He himself was content to 
go on under the shadow, but could not bear to see Constance 
and her friend so grave and sorrowful. 

But at length Esther announced her determination of 
going out as a teacher in a school, in which she was about 
to place little Mary, and it was on learning this determina- 
tion of hers that Mr. Carrington spoke out. 

It was a soft, sad October day. The leaves were quietly 
fluttering down one by one. The gossamers in the garden, 
stretched from shrub to shrub, were strung with tiny beads 
of dew, and resembled nets of woven pearls. No bird 
sang ; everything was still and mute. Constance was en- 
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gaged somewhere, and Carrington, by Esther's side, pacing 
up and down the well-known garden at Redhurst. They, 
too, were sad and mute, for they were thinking of the past. 

" Why should you not wait till spring ? " said Carrington 
at last, somewhat abruptly. It was so long since he had 
spoken, that Esther had to recollect herself, before she 
could bring to mind that he was speaking of her resolution 
to face the world again. 

** The longer I stay the more difficult it will be to go," 
she answered, with a grave smile. 

"Why should you go at all?" he said, stopping at the 
end of their walk, and seeking to meet her eyes. ** Esther, 
my love, be mine." 

She did not answer, and her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground ; but at least there was no repulsion in her attitude, 
and the expression of her troubled face, if grave, was tender ; 
therefore he went on to plead for an answer. He urged 
her to help him to the new life which her love had in- 
spired — the life of grave and manly effort, and of grave and 
manly joy. 

** I do not ask you," he said, " to share with me a life of 
selfish pleasure, but one of self-denying work. If it is too 
early to ask you to forget your sorrow, I will wait — indeed," 
he added, ** I do not ask you to forget it at all, but to let me 
more fully sympathise with it. If you do not, cannot care 
for me " 

And his voice plainly told what despair such a sentence 
would be. He paused and waited. 

" I do care for you," she murmured ; " but " 

He would not suffer the objection, whatever it might be. 
** There can be nothing else," he exclaimed, eagerly, " to 
hinder my happiness. I have loved none but you. * 

She seemed at these words to shrink from him more than 
she had done before. 
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" You shall judge," she said, slowly, " what hinders me." 
And with a delicate blush on her downcast face she gave 
him the history of her feelings towards Philip Ward. Be- 
ginning at the time when she first knew him, she told her 
lover of the attraction which Philip had exercised over her, 
and related what had passed between them at their parting. 

Mr. Carrington's face brightened as she went on. 

** You never really loved him," he exclaimed. 

''But until lately I thought I could," she answered, 
quickly. ** He is so good, so tender, so exalted. It was 
his face I should have seen in visions if I had gone to that 
distant land — if I had gone down in that sinking ship." 

She raised her eloquent eyes to his bravely. 

" If," he replied. " But now ? " and he smiled in 
triumph as the eyes fell before his. "God knows," he 
said, as they returned up the walk hand in hand, " Philip 
is nobler and worthier than I ; but you will love me none 
the worse for having been able to think so tenderly of him. 
Confess that the feeling is not quite the same — ^that this is 
something new." 

What was confessed need not be repeated; but in the 
hearts of both was established the peace of a sure and 
steadfast love, as they returned to the house together. 

And our brave Constance had conquered too, for she 
rejoiced in the happiness of her friends, as she took her 
place by her father's side. Her attitude towards him that 
evening, when they were all together, and the lovers drew 
near to each other, was like an assurance that she, at least, 
would never leave him, but find her happiness in his alone. 

It was settled that the marriage of Esther and Mr. 
Carrington should not take place till the spring, and 
Esther was to remain with her friends till then. 

Mrs. Carrington, who liked being generous, especially 
if opposed in her purpose, made over a large part of her 
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fortune to her son, in his own despite. She had enough 
for herself; besides, she declared it would embitter her life 
to see him living in poverty. 

Mary Potter could not be brought to part with her chil- 
dren, even to send them to school. She taught them her- 
self, and Mr. Carrington had speedily set at rest Esther's 
fears for their future. But before her marriage they were 
provided for in another and most unexpected way. Sarah 
sought her sister one day, in a state of trembling eager- 
ness, to communicate the great intelligence, that their 
mother was going to be married again. 

It seemed the best thing for her after all. Changed and 
sorrow-stricken as she was, she was still the same to 
Timothy Wiggett, and he had promised that she should 
never be parted from her remaining children, whom he had 
treated, and would always treat, as his own. And Mary 
knew that she could trust him, and lean upon him always, 
and gave her placid consent, which consent was enough 
however, to fill honest Timothy's heart with joy as full as 
it could hold ; and the heart in that broad body of his was 
none of the smallest. 



THE END. 
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trations by Wiegand.\ Cloth gilt . .. .' . . • .•• 3s. 6d. 

The Magic of Kindness ; or, The Wondrous Story 

of the Good Hudn. By the Brothers Mayhew. With Eight Engravings 
after Albert Durer by Walter Crane. . Cloth gilt. . ■ - .• 35. 6d. 
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On a Coral Reef: A Sea Story for Boys. By 

Arthur Locker, Author of •* Sweet Seventeen," &c With Eig^ 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt 5s. 6d. 

King Gaffs Story Bag; and the Wondrous Tales 

it contained. By Heraclitus Grey. With Illustrations after Albert 
DuRER by Walter Crane. Cloth gilt 3s. 6A 

Hours of Sunshine : A Series of Poems for Chil- 
dren. By Matthias Barr, Author of "Little Willie," &c With 
16 Coloured Plates from Designs by Oscar Pletsch . . 3s. 6d. 

%• Otfur Volumes of this unique Series in active preparation. 



ONE SYLLABLE LIBRARY. 

The Rare Romance of Reynard the Fox, and the 

Shifts of his Son Reynardine^ in Words of One Syllable. By S. Philups 
Day. With Illustrations in Colours from Designs by Ernest Griset. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt 3a. 6d. 

The Pilgrims Progress, in Words of One Syllable. 

By S. Phillips Day. With Coloured Illustrations by Kronhsim. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt 3s. 6d. 

Evenings at Homey in Words of One Syllable. 

By Uncle John, Author of "The Children's Album." WMi 
Coloured Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt . 3s. 6d. 

STviss Family Robinson, in Words of One Syllable. 

By the Author of " Girl's First Reader," " Queer Characters," &c. WiA 
Coloured Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt . . 3s. 6d. 

yEsop's Fables, in Words of One Syllable. With 

Illustrations printed in Colours by Kronheim. Handsomdy bound in 
cloth gilt 3s. 6d. 

Sandford and Merton, in Words of One Syllcible. 

With Illustrations printed in Colours by Kronheim. Handsomely 

bound in cloth gilt 3s. 6d. 

•ii* Other Volumes of this unique Series in active preparoHon. 
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THE 

BELLE SAUVAGE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Volumes for Family and Home Reading. Handsomely bound in 
bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

1. Pulpit Table Talk, Containing Remarks and 

Anecdotes on Preachers and Preaching. By Edwin B. Ramsay, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 

2. The Search for the GraL By Julia Goddard, 

Author of ** Joyce Dormer's Story," ** Adriana," &c &a 

3. Sermons for Boys, By the Rev. Alfred Barry, 

D.D., Principal of King's College, London, late Head Master of 
Cheltenham Grammar School. 

4. The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. By 

Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature in University College, 
London. 

5. The Young Man in the Battle of Life, By the 

Rev. Dr. L an dels, Author of ** Woman : her Sphere," &c 



PRIZE BOOK SERIES. 

Handsomely bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, Illustrated. 
UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE. 

Will Adams: The Adventures of the first Englishman in 
Japan. By William Dalton 3s. 6d. 

Working Women of this Century : the Lesson of their Lives, 
By Clara Lucas Balfour 3s. 6d. 

Famous Regiments of the British Army, With Coloured 
Plate of Uniforms. By William H. Davenport Adams . 3s. 6d. 

The Angel of the Iceberg, and other Stories. By John 
Todd, D.D. (New Edition.) 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Drawing-Room Plays and Evening Ami4se- 

ments, A Comprehensive Manual of In-door Recreation, including all 
kinds of Acting Charades, &c. Illustrated by l^M Maurier and 
CoRBOULD . . - 3s. 6d. 
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TWO SHILLING SERIES 

' OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 

Bound in best cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Illustrations by Kronheim. 

New Stories and Old Legends. By Mrs. T. K. 

HeRVEY. . .25. 

Owen Car stone : A Story of School Life . . .'as. 
The Story of the Hamiltons . . . . . • 2s. 
Beatrice Langton ; or^ The Spirit of Obedience \ 2s. 
TheStory of Arthur Hunter and his First Shilling- 
The 'Boy. who Wondered. By the Author of " Dps 

and Downs in an Old Maid's Life" . . . • ■ . . * . 2s. 

The Little Orphan. With Illustrations printed in 

Colours. Cloth, gilt edges . . » . .* . . . . . I . 2s. 

The Hillside Farm, With Illustrations printed in 

Colours. Cloth, gilt edges • ^ 

EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES 

T OF NEW AND pRI9iNAL WORKS. ^ < 

Bound in best cloth, gilt edges, with Four Coloured Plates by Kronheim 
in each Book. > 

Grandmamma's Spectacles. By the Author of 

** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam " . . . - . . . is. 6d. 

Hid in a Cave : A Story for the Young . is. 6d. 

Flora Selwyn : A Story for Girls . . . is. 6d. 

The Holidays at Llandudno is.6d. 

The Hop Garden; or, Town and Country Life is.6d. 

Algys Lesson is.6d. 

Ashfield Farm : A Holiday Story . . • is. 6d. 

Little Fables for Little Folks . . . . is.6d. 

•^,* Other Volumes in active preparation. 
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SHILLING: STORY BOOKS. 

Bound in cloth, gilt lettering, with Four Illustrations in each Book. 

The. ElcKester College Boys. By Mrs. HENRY Wood. And 

other Tales . . . . . . . . . . . is. 

The Delft Jug, By SiLVERPEN. And other Tales . n. 
My First Cruise. By W. H. KINGSTON. And other 

Tales . . . . . ... . . . . IS. 

Little Lizzie. By MARY Gillies. And other Tales . is, 
Luke Barnicott. By WiLLiAM HOWITT. And other 

Tales . . . . ' . . . . . ... IS. 

The Secret Society. By Mrs. De MORGAN. And other 

Tales ..... . . ... . . .IS. 

The. Boat Club. By OLIVER OPTIC. And other Tales, is. 
The Little Peacemaker. By MARY HowiTT. And other 

Tales . . . . . . . ... . .18. 

SHILLING TOY-BOOKS. 

In Demy 4to,' stiff "covers. With Full-page Illustrations printed in Colours 
by Kronheim. 

\. HOW icOCk SPARROW SPENT HIS CHRISTMAS. 
a. THE. ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

3. QUEER CREATURES, DRAWN BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

4. '^SOP'S FABLES. (21 Plates.) 

PICTURE TEACHING SERIES. 

Picture Teaching for Young and Old: A Series of 

Object Lessons, progressively arranged, so as to Teach the Meaning of 
every Term employed. With more than 200 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 
lettered . . . 5s. 

Picture Natural History: A Series of Plates, num- 
bering upwards of 700, in which the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms are classified in families and drawn to scale. With descriptive 
letterpress. Edited by the Rev. C. BouTELL,M. A. 4to, cloth, lettered 5s. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

The Child's Bible. Large Print; Large Pictures. 

Being a 3eIection from the Holy Bible, in the Words of the Authorised 
Version, with large Full-page Illustrations, especially designed for Childra, 
by the best Artists of the Day. Cloth el^ant, gilt edges . . ;f i is. 

Flexible leather binding, hand tooled, gilt edges . . - £\ los. 

Best morocco elegant or antique £i^^ 

^sop's Fables. A New and carefully revised 

Version of these Fables. By J. B. Rundelu Profusely Illastiated with 
Original Designs by Ernest Griset. Cloth gilt, gilt edges . . ais. 

Fairy Realm. A Collection of the Favourite Old 

Tales. Illustrated by Gustave Dor£, and Told in Verse by Tom 
Hood. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges . . . . ;f i is. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Illustrated 

by Gustave Dor£. 4to, cloth (New Edition) .... los. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe (Library Edition), beautifully Illus- 
trated throughout. Plain cloth 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt doth, gilt edges 10& 6d. 

Morocco antique 21s. 

Robinson Crusoe (New Royal 8vo Edition), Illus- 
trated. Cloth, plain 5$. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges 6s. Od. 

Gulliver s Travels. Beautifully printed on Toned 

Paper, and Illustrated throughout by Morten. With an Introdoctioo, 
Annotations, and a Life of Swift, by J. F. Waller, LL.D., M.R.IJL 
Plain cloth 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges iCf. 6d. 

Full morocco antique 21s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, and Poems. Beautifully 

printed on Toned Paper, and Illustrated throughout In One handsome 

Volume, bound in plain cloth 7s. 6d, 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges los. 6d, 

Full morocco antique . . . . . . . . 21s. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated throughout. 

Plain cloth . 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt doth, gilt edges los. 6d. 

Full morocco antique 2is. 

The Holy War. Uniform with above, and same 

price. 

The Book of Sacred Poems. Illustrated by the 

first Artists of the day. Edited by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Editor 
of •* Lyra Anglicana," •* English Lyrics," &c &c Plain cloth . 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges lOs. 6d. 

Full morocco antique . . 2 is. 

The World of Wonders. Illustrated. A Record 

of Things "Wonderful in Nature, Science, and Art. Plain cloth . 7s. 6d. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt edges los. 6d. 

Illustrated Readings. Edited by Tom Hood. First 

and Second Series, each complete in itself. Plain cloth . . 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges los. 6d. 

The two vols, in one, cloth 12s. 6d. 

Half-bound 15s. 

Foxe's Book of Martyrs. Edited by the Rev. W. 

Bramley-Moore, M.A. Illustrated with Full-page Designs by the best 

Artists. Imperial 8vo, plain cloth I2s. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges 15s. 

Little Songs for Me to Sing. Illustrated by J. E. 

MiLLAls, R.A. ; with Music composed expressly for the Work by 
Henry Leslie. Square Crown 8vo (Dedicated, by express permission, to 
Her Jioyal Highness the VKmcv.ss OF Wales) .... 6s. 

The Child's Garland of Little Poems : Rhymes for 

Little People. With Exquisite Illustrative Borders by Glacomelu. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt 7s. 6d. 

Bright Thoughts for the Little Ones. Twenty- 
seven Original Drawings by Procter. With Prose and Verse by 
Grandmamma. Square 8vo, cloth gilt 7s. 6d. 
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Beauties of Poetry and Gems of Art. Illustrated in 

the highest style of art. Cloth gilt, gilt edges . . . . 7s. 6A 

Favourite Poems by Gifted Bards, Illustrated in 

the highest style of art. Cloth gilt, gilt edges . . . . 7s. 6dL 

yewels Gathered from. Painter and Poet. Illus- 
trated in the highest style of art. Cloth gilt, gilt edges . . 7s. 6d. 

Poems and Pictures. Comprising the three pre- 
ceding volumes. Very handsomely bound in extra gilt cloth . 21s. 

Old Friends and New Faces. Demy 4to, cloth, 

elegantly gilt, with Twenty-four Full-page Illustrations beautifully printed 
byKRONHEIM . ... 5$. 

The : Natural History of the Three Kingdoms. 

With Coloured Plates, and Text in English, French, and German 3s. 6d. 



Popular Drawing Copies. In Four Sets of Books, 

adapted to the use of Elementary, Middle, and Upi>er-Class Schools ; 
. for Schopls of. Art, and I^rivate Study ; and designed to prepare Students 
for the Art Examinations in connection with the Department of Science 
" and Art at South Kensington, and the Society of Arts. 

Series A. Floral and Vegetable Forms. Cloth, lettered - 7$. 6d. 

. „ B. Model Drawing. Cloth, lettered - - - 7s. 6d. 

.,, C Ljindscape Drawing. Cloth, lettered -. - 7s. 6d. 

, , b. Figure Drawing. Cloth, lettered - - - 7s. 6d. 

Each Set consists of Twelve Parts, price Sixpence each, which may be had 

separately. 



CasselVs Descriptive G?/^^^«^, comprising a com- 
plete List of all Works published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
' Galpin, supplied gratis by all Booksellers, or post free on request 
addressed to the Publishers. . . . , 

Illustrated Children s Books Catalogue, containing 

Complete List of all Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin's ChiMren^ 
Books, with' nearly Fifty Illustrations, may be had of any Bookseller or 
from the Publishers, price id. 
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, . - - CASSELL'S . . . , 

TECHNICAL SERIES. . 

The Series is prepared with a view to the Volumes being used by 
Teachers in Public and Private Schools — for Home Study — by Students in 
Training Colleges and Scientific Classes—as School Books in National and 
other Schobb — and for Persons preparing for the '* Whit worth Scholarships," 
or the Government Department of Science and Art, the Society of Arts, the 
Middle-Class, and other Examinations. ^ 

Linear Drawing. By Ellis A. Davidson,' Lecturer 

on Engineering and Architectural Drawingf iii the City of London Middle- 
. Class Schools, contains the principles of Linear Drawing as adapted to 

Trade, Manufactures, Engineering, Architecture, and Design," with about 
• 156 Illustrations, and six whole-page diagrams of working drawings.* 

Cloth, limp . . . i^. '. . . . . . • .• 2S. 

Orthographic and Isometrical ^ Projection. . By the 

same Author, treats of the Projection of Plans, Elevations and Sections 
of Solids, and the Development of Surfaces, for . Masons, Carpenters, 
Builders, Architects, • Metal-Plate Workers,* • Plumbers, and Artiswis 
generally. Illuistrated with about 40 whole-page diagrams, drawn on 
, Wood by the Author. Cloth, limp :. . . ; 2s. 

Linear Drawing and Projection. The Two Volumes 

in One. Cloth, lettered . * . .' . '. . . . * 3s. 6d. 

Building Construction, the Elements of, and Archi- 

• tectural Drawing, with 130 Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. 

. By Ellis A. Davidson, Author of "Linear Drawing," "Projection," 

"Right Lines," &c. Cloth, limp , .,2s. 

Systematic Drawing and Shading. By Charles 

Ryan, Master of the Leamington School of Art. Gives Practical Lessons 
on Drawing and Shading, Methods of Study, Models, Subjects, &c. &c 
Cloth, Hmp . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2S. 

Drawing for Joiners and Carpenters. By E. A. 

Davidson. Cloth, limp . ]2s. 
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CASSELL'S 

PRIMARY SERIES. 

Elementary Arithmetic : dealing with the Primary 

Rules in a new and original manner, and supplying more than i,i<» 
Examples. Cloth, lettered, 4d. Key to ditto . . . . 3d. 

Elementary British History : A condensed recital of 

the Principal Events of British Hislory, specially prepared for popular 
use in Junior Classes. Cloth, lettered 6d. 

Elementary Geography: written in a simple, terse 

style, and furnishing throughout the Etymology of Terms supplied. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, lettered ^^ 

England at Home: An Elementary Text- Book of 

Geography, Manufacture, Trade, and Conmierce. Cloth, lettered . is. 

Our Bodies : An Elementary Text- Book of Hum^n 

Physiology ; with 100 Questions for Examination, and numerous Illnstra- 
tions on Wood. Cloth, lettered is. 

Our Plants : What they Are, and Why they Are. 

With Illustrations is. 

Right Lines in their Right Places; or, Geometrj' 

without Instruments : An entirely novel treatment, which explains^ to tte 
youngest pupil the First Principles of Geometry. With Drawings on 
Wood by the Author. Cloth, lettered is. 

The Boys First Reader, in Words of One Syllable, 

with Spelling Lessons. Adapted to Standard I. Illustrated. Cloth, 
lettered 4<1- 

The Boys Second Reader. Adapted to Standard II. 

Cloth, lettered ........ . 4d. 

The Girl's First Reader^ in Words of One Syllable, 

with Spelling Lessons. Adapted to Standard L Illustrated. Cloth, 
lettered . ' 4d. 

The Girls Second Reader. Adapted to Standard II. 

Cloth, lettered 4d. 

The Animal Kingdom, Explained in a familiar 

but strictly scientific manner. With abundant Illustrations. Double 
volume, cloth, lettered 2s. 
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LIST OF 

DRAWING MATERIALS 

SPECIALLY PRBPARBD BY 

LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

// is only necessary^ upon ordering either Mathematical Instruments^ Drawing 
BookSf or Colour Boxes^ to indicate the number preceding each description. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

No. J. d. 

50. Deal Wood Box, vambhed, containing Compass, Pen and Pencil, 

Crayon 10 

51. Deal Wood Box, varnished, containing 4i-in. Compass, Pen and 

Pencil, Rule, and Crayon Holder 16 

52. Same, ditto, with addition of Ruling Pen and Horn Protractor . 2 o 

55. Deal Wood Box, painted. Compass, Pen and Pencil, Ruling Pen, 
Lengthening Bar, Horn Protractor, Drawing Pins, Indian Ink, 
and Rule 26 

54. Same, ditto, with two Compasses 30 

55. Same, ditto, (54-in. instruments) 36 

56. Rosewood Case, with two Compasses, Pen and Pencil, Lengthening 

Bar, Ivory Ruling Pen, Horn Protractor, Drawing Pins, Indian 

Ink, and Rule 60 

57. Rosewood Case, with lock and key, two Compasses, Bow Pen 

and Pencil, Bar, Ivory Ruling Pen, Protractor, Parallels, Scale . 7 6 

58. Rosewood Case, with lock and key (superior instruments), three 

Compasses, Bow Pen and Pencil, Bar, Ivory Ruling Pen, two 
Protractors, Parallel, Scale 10 o 
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No. ... i-d, 

59. Handsome Rosewood Case, inlaid with brass, lock and key, Pro- 
portTonal Compass,' three Compasses; Bow Compassed two ' 
Ivoiy Ruling Pens (ivory handles), Bar, two Protractors, Parallel, ^ 
Scale, Curve, Set Squares o 

6a Rosewood Case, inlaid, lock and key. Proportional Compass, three > 
Compasses, Bow Pen and Pencil, two Ruling Pens (ivory 
handles), Bar, two Protractors, Parallels, Scale, Curve, Set Squares 23 

61. Richly Inlaid Rosewood Case, with lock and key, highly finished 

Instruments, Proportional Compass, three Compasses^ three 
Bow ditto, two Ruling Pens (ivory handles), Bar, two Pro-' 
tractors. Parallels, Scale, Curve, and Set Squares . . • 35 

62. Mahogany Case, lock and key, three Compasses, Bow ditto, Ivory 

Ruling Pen, Bar, Protractors, Parallel, Scale . . . .150 

63. Rosewood Case, richly inlaid, containing three Compasses, Bow 

Compass, Pen and Pencil, Ivory Ruling Pen, Bar, Protractor, 
Parallel, Scale ' . . . . . . . . * . 15 

64. Rosewood Case, lock and key, three Compasses, two Bow ditto. 

Ivory Ruling Pen, Bar, Parallel, Scale, Protractors .' . * . 15 

65. Mahogany Case, lock and key, two Compasses, Bow ditto, Ivory 

Ruling Pen, Bar, Parallel, Scale . . . . , .90 

66. Ditto, ditto. Bow Compass, Pen and Pencil 90 

67. Rosewood Case, lock and key, three Compasses, Bow ditto with 

Pen and Pencil, Ivory Ruling Pen, Bar, Protractor, Parallel, 
Scale . . ... . , ....... . . 12 

68. Rosewood Case, with lock and key, fitted as above, but in German 

Silver instekd of brass . * . , . • . • . . . 25 

69. Mahogany Case, with lock and key, containing the following highly- 

finished Instruments in German Silver : three Compasses, three 
superior Spring Dividers (ivory handles). Needle Points, two Ivory 
Ruling Pens, Bar, Protractors, Curve, Set Squares, Paiallel* 
Scale. , . . , . . , . , . ,_ , , * , _ , ^ . 50 o 
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BEST ENGUSH MADE INSTBUMENTS, 

Specially manufactured for Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

No. ' s. d, 
49. Set of three Small Dividers, with Pen and Pencil Points, Morocco 

case . .... 8 6 

49^. Set as above, Superior 12 o 

45. Ditto, ditto, Needle Points 15 o 

47. Mahogany Case, containing Compass, Pen and Pencil, Plotting 

Scale, and Pbncil . - . .' . 1. . ... 3 6 

46. Mahogany Case, same as above, with addition of 5-inch Divider, 

white handle Drawing Pen ... . . ; . -. ..;... .60 

45. Mahogany Case, containing Compasses with Shifting Legs, Ink and 
Pencil Points, Dotting Pen, Lengthening Bar, Divider, Drawing 
Pen, Plotting Scale, Ebony Parallel . . . . .76 

44. Mahogany Case, with lock and key, containing Steel-pointed Com- 
pass, Divider, Ink and Pencil and Dotting Point, Bar, Bow 
Pen, two Drawing Pens, Ebony Rule, Scale, and Protractor .15 o 

43. Mahogany Case, with lock and key, containing best-finished brass 
sector-joint Compasses, ditto Divider,' Ink Point with screws 
through joints. Pencil Point, Best Spring Bow Pen and Pencil, 
Ivory Ruling Pen, Parallel, Protractor, Scale - V . . . 30 o 

42. Set, as above, in Rosewood Case, with Spring Bow Pen, Bow 
Pencil and Dividers, two Ivory Ruling Pens, Ivory Scale, 
Ebony Parallel, Boxwood Protractor 45 o 

51. Best Lined Rosewood Case, containing Instruments in German 
Silver, viz. : Compass with shifting -leg, Ink and Pencil Point, 
Bar, Bow Pen and Pencil, Set of three Spring Bows, Jointed 
. Pen, Steel Pen, Ivory Parallel, Rule, Protractor, and Scale . 63 © 

' 4a Handsome Brass Capped and Cornered Case, containing two 
Trays, with the following highly-finished Instnmients in German 
Silver, viz. : Compass, with two knee joints and needle points. 
Pen and Pencil, Needle Hair Spring Divider, three Needle 
Pointed Spring Bows, Ink and Pencil Bow, with double knee 
joints. Needle Point, Tracing Point on ivory handle. Jointed 
and Steel Pens, Proportional Compass, three Ivory Rules . 105 o 
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Superfine Water Colours, 

.• FOR LANDSCAPES, FIGURES, AND FLOWERS. 

In Mahogany t with Sliding Top. 

No. 

I. Impnived Colours, 12 Cakes, Brush and Saucers .. 

6. The Boy's Box of Colours, 12 Cakes, Brush and Saucers 

7. The Shilling Colour Box, 14 Cakes, Brush and Saucers . 

8. The Universal Colour Box, 18 Cakes, Brash and Saucers 

9. The Educator Colour Box, 27 Cakes, Brush and Sauoers 



.'. d, 

o 4 

6 

1 o 
I 9 
3 o 



In Maht^ny^ wUk. Sliding Top^ Misked Boxes, 

12a Containing 9 large Cakes, Brush, Crayons, and Saucers . .10 

115. Contabing 15 small Cakes, Brushes, Crayons, and Saucers . .14 

117. Containing 15 large Cakes, Brushes, Crayons, and Saucers . .23 

1 19. Containing 9 laiige Cakes, Compass, Stumps, Crayons, &c. . .26 



In Higkiy Polished Boxes, 

43. Containing 18 large Cakes, Brushes, Crayons, and Saucers . . 4 

53. Containing 15 large Cakes, Brushes, Crayons, and Saucers . . 5 
55. Containing 15 middle Cakes, Brushes, Crayons, &c, lock and key 5 

54. Containing 18 large Cakes, Brushes, Crayons, &c, lock and key . 7 
57. Containing 1 5 middle Cakes, in a handsome Case, inlaid with brass. 

Brushes, Crayons, Stumps, Glue, Gold and Silver Shells, 
Saucers, &c., lock and key 9 
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